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When appetites 


dle keen wa 


when bodies are getting 
the healthful exercise of trail and camp, the same 
wholesome, well-balanced food they have at 
home is more important than ever. 







































Pet Milk makes such food possible. 


The pure, fresh milk, sterilized in sealed 
containers, provides flapjacks, scrambled eggs, 
cream gravy—wherever the camp may be. 


And Pet Milk blends with orange juice and 
other fruit juices, to make wonderfully whole- 
some, refreshing drinks in camp or on the 
hike—easily prepared and carried. 


More than twice as rich as ordinary milk, Pet 
Milk serves in place of cream—can be diluted 
to serve any milk need. No camp is complete 
without Pet Milk. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed 
milk preserved withsugar. In Pet Milk nothing 
is added tothe pure milk. All grocers have it. 


Pet Milk Pancakes 


1 cup flour 4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon sugar 2g cup Pet Milk 
14 teaspoon salt lg cup water 


Mix dry ingredients, add diluted milk, beat well, 
and bake on hot griddle lightly greased. 





We will be glad to send to scouts booklets 
telling how to cook with Pet Milk and how to 
make the drinks. Scoutmasters can get a supply 
of them for distribution. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
839 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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+ he new model Columbias, enriched in design and construction by forty-eight years of 
a bicycle building experience and because: of volume production, still further. reduced in 


price, deserve more than ever before, their distinction—‘STANDARD OF THE WORLD.” 


The line is finished in a most attractive assortment of colors—Black, Berkshire Blue or the beautiful new 
-§ Columbia Carmine and Berkshire Blue combination. The model shown above is the Columbia Jr. Roadster 
listed at $37.50 at Factory, Westfield. 












; Your Columbia dealer will gladly show you the 1925 models. Write for his name and a handsomely illustrated free catalog. 
WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 40, WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Also makers of Columbia Boycycles, Girlcycles. Pedicycles, Cyclets and ‘*Prams”’ 
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Fleroes of TO~AdW ay 


Gold Medal Awarded July 14, 1923 

UICK thinking and prompt action won a gold 
medal for Joseph Kaleiolaa. Joseph and three 
friends had been swimming in the deep channel 
near San Francisco Bay. One of the boys, Walter 
Lopez, did not know how to swim and had been 
practicing with the help of a rope tied to a rock on 
the shore. The tide was swift, and losing his grasp 
on the rope, in a moment Lopez was swept beyond 
his depth into the center of the channel. Joseph, 
hearing his cries, rushed in and after an exhausting 


struggle brought his friend to safety. LEG 
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Joseph Kaleiolaa 
432—23rd Avenue 
Oakland, California 








(Troop 33) 
. 
The Knife Boys Choose 
A BOY walks into a store and :ooks over the whole line of knives. By “¢ 4 ’ fe 
the time he has handled a few of them, opened and shut the blades . 





RS3333 (He ro1se 
Remington ‘‘Official Knife “SS 
— Boy Scouts of America.’’ 


and felt the edges, anybody can see he knows what he’s about. 


Watch his eyes sparkle when he sees Remington’s Official Scout Knife. 
H ee faith sno bled i eo h d He k = The Remington Arms Com- 
e examines the big cutting blade with its keen, sharp edge. He knows pany presents the Remington 


of a hundred uses for the punch blade. The screw-driver, bottle opener, Award for Heroism—a Scout 
: ‘ ‘ : ee Knife with shield engraved 
and can opener make a hit with him at once. He recognizes real knife as aleo~in cask Giunes 
of the Heroism Medal. 
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quality as soon as he gets his hands on a Remington. 


Let a boy pick out his own knife and it will be a Remington Official 
Scout Knife—endorsed by Scout Headquarters. 


Remington, 


Remington A Celebrated Remington for Boys 


Model 12 
Take-Down 


Per eee ee 
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Here’s the story of a wonderful .22 caliber Reming- cross-bolt safety through the trigger guard holds 
ton Repeating Rifle that all boys want. like a burglar-proof lock. The magazine holds 15 
.22 shorts, 12 long, or 10 long-rifle cartridges; and 
Repeater is the neatest little rifle you ever saw. It that beautifully rifled Remington barrel shoots them 


has a 22-inch round barrel with a first-class set of Plunk into the center of the mark for the boy who 
adjustable open sights. Like all Remington .22 learns to hold right. The Model 12 weighs only 
Repeaters it has the speedy pump action with a 4/2 pounds and is take-down. Write for a small- 
solid steel receiver, and closed breech, and is ham-_ bore rifle and Official Scout Knife circular, and then 


merless. This action is as strong as a safe,and the tell Dad about them. 


The celebrated Model 12 Remington Hammerless 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Established 1816 


25 Broadway New York City 
REESE HRI OE ng URSA ere SRST Ba RR RANA RABAT ERUPT SS a EOC 
Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 
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— The Swastikars — 


HEN boys build themselves shacks or 
shanties, dig themselves caves, or 
secure any rooms as their official 
headquarters and private domain, 

they are as loath to be interfered with as birds on 
the nest, and they will fight intrusion with primitive 
fierceness. So when the three boys who made up the 
Swastikar Club found the sacred privacy of their 
clubroom threatened, they set up a stubborn resistance, and 
thereby became involved in the greatest adventure of their 
lives. 

It was the genuine spirit of defense that made Pinky McCul- 
lough jerk suddenly from his indolent position in the easy 
chair and allow his book to slide unnoticed to the floor, while 
he listened intently to a vibrant locomotive whistle. It was 
the two-ten passenger train which had just rounded the curve 
at the foot of the valley and was speeding down the three-mile 
stretch of track toward the village station. 

“Hand me that telescope, Dodo. He may come on that 
train,” Pinky said, as he ran to the open windows of the 
Swastikars Club and looked across the sleepy suburban streets 
of the little town toward the tidy station beyond. There was 
anxious speculation in Pinky’s intent blue eyes, and he ran his 
fingers in excitement through the shock of red hair which gave 
him his name. His mouth, pressed into unusual sternness, 
showed that it was no welcome visitor he expected. 

“Here’s the spyglass, Pinky,” said Dodo. ‘Get focused 
before the train stops. You won’t be able to see him after he 
gets out of the station yard and under the trees.” 

“T have the day coach spotted now,” muttered Pinky, 
screwing his face to the ancient brass telescope like an old 
sailor. “‘There he is, Dodo. First one off. Look at him.” 

Dodo took the proffered telescope and studied the distant 
scene carefully. In the tiny circle which framed his vision he 
saw a corpulent but powerful-looking man descend the steps 
of the railway coach and walk away unencumbered by any 
baggage. 

“Tt’s old Walrus, all right,” he said bitterly. “I wonder 
what he’ll be up to to-day.” 

Harold Mason, surnamed Avoir by his two friends in short 
for avoirdupois, rolled over on a couch at the other side of the 
room and grunted sleepily. 

“Did you say Walrus is coming again?” he growled. 

“He has even now descended in our fair village, Avoir,” 
said Dodo, with mocking airiness. ‘Aren’t you charmed?” 

Avoir’s doleful face showed no trace of pleasant feeling. 

“T can’t get any sleep these days. Walrus has been here 
four times this week,”’ he remarked. 

“And that’s been four times too often,” snapped Pinky, 
slipping the sections of the telescope together with a sharp 
click. ‘I don’t want to see him again. Let’s get out.’ 

Dodo looked around the comfortable room which the three 
Swastikars termed their own, and frowned gloomily. 

“Tt’s a rotten shame to be turned out of our quarters every 
day or two by that porky animal,” he muttered. 


DEED, it was a room which any boy might have regretted 

to give up. It was a large room, forty feet long and twenty 
feet wide, on the second floor of an old stone coach house. 
When Mr. McCullough bought the land on which the old 
coach house still stood and decided, because the building was 
both substantial and picturesque, to retain it and equip the 
lower floor as his garage, his sixteen-year-old son Pinky laid 
instant and imperious claim to the large room on the second 
floor as quarters for the Swastikars Club. This was a myste- 
tious organization without constitution or by-laws, officers or 
formal meetings, comprising in its membership only the faithful 
three, Pinky, Dodo, and Avoir, and yet powerful with the 
strength of the traditions and loyalty of boyhood. 

Mr. McCullough, who aided and abetted the Swasti- 
kars in most of their enterprises, and tolerantly closed his 
eyes to the rest of their activities, not only granted the large 
room, but with it two smaller rooms on the same floor, which 
had been used as servants’ sleeping-quarters in older days. 
He had locks fitted on the doors to these rooms and on the 
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By Jefferson enfield 
Nlustrated hy Hy. 5.Watson 


door at the bottom of the stairs. Then he furnished each 
Swastikar with a bunch of keys, and confidently left them to 
their own devices. He thereby became the recognized and 
respected patron of the club, and the boys assured him that 
one of the four arms of the swastika, which they adopted as 
their emblem, represented his patronage and proclaimed 
him an honorary member. 

The equipment of the club rooms became an absorbing 
interest. One of the smaller rooms was set aside as a store- 
house. It was soon filled with a collection of the miscellaneous 
junk. The other small room was equipped as a shop, with 
work-benches and a variety of tools. The large room was made 
the real abiding-place of the Swastikars. At the ends of the 
room were rows of casement windows, which admitted plenty 
of light and air. The third outside wall contained a wide fire- 
place, over which the boys painted a large swastika, emblem 
of their club. At one corner of the building was a round tower. 
On the second floor this was surrounded by windows, beneath 
which ran a wide circular window seat. This nook they chris- 
tened “‘The Watchtower,” because it commanded a view in 
three directions. 


HE opposite wall, which shut off the two adjoining rooms, 

contained no windows. Here Avoir had installed the pride 

of his life, a collection of rusty firearms, swords and bayonets, 

which by dint of every practice from fluent persuasion to 

abject beggary, he had secured from relatives and friends, or, 
if opportunity offered, from total strangers. 

The Swastikars’ equipment for sports was distributed 
about the room, on the walls and in the corners, in effective 
display. Shelves on either side of the fireplace held the pooled 
library of the Swastikars. The room had been made comfort- 
able by the addition of two couches, several tables, and a num- 
ber of chairs, all solicited from the three families, who had 
lived in secret terror of seeing their best furniture hauled off 
by the forceful Swastikars to their den. Once that den was 
completed, the boys sat down in snug satisfaction, with their 
doors locked behind them, and their treasures gathered about 
them. 

It was not strange, then, that they resented the reappear- 
ance of the man whom they scornfully called the Walrus, for 
he had come with authority to invade the hitherto private 
stronghold of the Swastikars. In his coming there had been 
born a fierce enmity between him and them, and it all hap- 
pened in this way. 

The Swastikars kept their rooms clean from all dust and 
dirt, for the novelty of possessing a club room entirely their 
own made them careful and neat. One day about a week 
before it had been Dodo’s turn to “police the barracks,” as it 
was called by Avoir, who had a keen taste for military terms. 
Dodo had swept up a small basket of dust which he carried 
out into the hall and set on the flat-topped post of the stair 
rail, until he should be ready to take it down. 

One of the Swastikars had thoughtlessly left the lower door 
unlatched. As Dodo was sweeping in the hall, he heard the 
door below swing open. Knowing that both Pinky and Avoir 
were in the main room, curled up in the watchtower reading, 
he realized that some person who had no right to come in 
might even then be walking through the entrance which bore 
above it the symbol of the Swastikars and the word “ Private.” 
Anxious to know who the intruder was, Dodo leaped to the 
stair rail in such haste that he knocked over the basket of 
dust and hurled it down on the lower steps of the curved 
stairway. 

From below there came a great bellow of rage, which 
brought Pinky and Avoir plunging through the door in time to 
see a fat man clambering up the stairs through a thick cloud of 


dust, rising, as the imaginative Dodo said later, like 
an evil spirit appearing through the sulphurous 
smoke of the infernal regions. But at the time Dodo 
had no leisure for the invention of descriptive 
phrases; his fate was upon him. The fat man, pur- 
ple in the face with haste and anger, arrived panting 
at the top of the stairs, aching for vengeance. 

“You young idiot,”’ seizing Dodo by the shoulder 
and shaking him violently. “Are you blind and deaf? 
Couldn’t you see me? Couldn’t you hear me coming?” 

“T didn’t throw it down, I knocked it off the rail by acci- 
dent,” Dodo explained. “I’m very sorry,’’ he added, con- 
tritely. 

“Accident, eh?”’ growled his captor. “Why are you so 
careless?” 

“T don’t know. I’m very sorry it happened,” repeated 
Dodo. 

“Yeh, you look sorry!” the fat man growled with a rising 
snarl, and then in a sudden fit of rage he shook the luckless 
Dodo again until his teeth chattered. 

Pinky, who had been watching and listening with flushed 
face and an expression of disgust, suddenly leaped forward, his 
eyes blazing. 

“Stop!” he cried. “Take your hands off!” 

The man’s anger cooled before the sudden blaze of Pinky’s 
righteous wrath. He loosened his grip on Dodo’s shoulder and 
listened in open-mouthed astonishment to the flood of Pinky’s 
indignant protest. 

“‘He’s told you it was an accident, and he’s apologized,” 
said Pinky, his voice as cold as ice. “If you haven’t the 
civility to meet his apology half-way, especially since you have 
walked uninvited into our private quarters, you had better get 
out—at once!” 

“Your private quarters, eh!’’ snarled the man, as he recov- 
ered from his first shock of amazement. ‘Well, who’s going 
to put me out?” 

‘Believe me, if the three of us decide to put you back down 
those stairs, you’ll go!” said Pinky, with bitter earnestness. 

“Ts that so? Is that so?” the man responded, with an 
effort to appear unimpressed. But as he looked over the three 
boys he saw that it was so. 


ODO was a lean, wiry boy of fifteen, without the advan- 
tage of weight, but as difficult to handle as an eel. Pinky 
had a premature stockiness of build for his sixteen years, and 
his muscular frame had all the force of active youth. Avoir, 
lolling in the doorway beyond with a scowl on his florid, black- 
browed face, was a most formidable looking fellow of sixteen. 
He weighed one hundred and seventy pounds, and unaided 
he could have upset the man in a sudden attack and tumbled 
him down the stairs. 

“Yes, it’s so. And we will throw you out if you don’t 
behave,” spoke up Avoir, by way of showing his hand in the 
issue. 

“Which of you is young McCullough?” asked the man, 
shifting to more certain and safer ground. 

“T am,” said Pinky, curtly. 

“Then maybe you'll read this note from your father, and 
cool down,” replied the man, thrusting an envelope toward 
Pinky. 

The boy ripped open the envelope and threw it to the floor. 
Following the invariable custom of the Swastikars with all 
their mail, he read it aloud to the others. 


‘Dear Son: 

The bearer of this note, Mr. Walker Smalk of the Smalk 
Confidential Detective Agency, has my permission to visit our 
property and to examine the old coach house in search of clues 
relating to some affairs which occurred some time before we 
occupied the place. Please see that he is given every oppor- 
tunity for making the necessary investigations. Dap.” 


Pinky stiffened like a soldier at command. A look of re- 
straint appeared on the faces of the boys. The Swastikars 
would always do what Mr. McCullough wanted, out of sheer 

(Continued on page 28) 
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This time Watkins, driven almost to desperation, made a startling pickup; he tossed the ball underhand to Stuffy, who had covered the base, as the runner came sliding in 


Stuffy to Pepper to Brick 


Part II 


N INTERESTED throng of students gathered about 
the bulletin board at recess time between classes, 
when the first line-up of Milford High’s baseball 
team was to be posted. In the crowd were most of 

the team candidates, quite naturally—and there was much 
good-natured joshing. 

“Not a chance for you!’”’ guyed Slim Mooney, the school 
wit, referring to Dub Eldred, familiar character who was 
noted for going in for everything athletic, but never taking 
any sport seriously enough to qualify. ‘You couldn’t make 
the team if they put you on it!” 

Dub looked at his “‘guyer’”’ with the air of one who is deeply 
offended. 

“And why should I?” he asked, “I believe in everyone 
being employed. If I made the team there would be nothing 
for the other eight men to do!” 

“There, Slim—guess that will hold you!” kidded 
a listener. 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


“Would you be so good as to stand back and make 


room for me to get to that board?” she asked, pertly, holding ‘ 


the paper as if afraid that someone would try to snatch it 
from her. 

“By all means,” assured Slim, with mock gravity and great 
politeness, ‘Stand aside, multitude, and let Miss Frillmood 
pass!” 

The line opened at this, but quickly closed behind the ad- 
vancing figure of the secretary. 

“Don’t push!”’ she commanded, “Or I won’t put this notice 
up at all.” 

“‘ Aw now, Miss Frillmood! Have a heart!” 

“You know you wouldn’t do a thing like that!” 

Miss Frillmood restrained a smile with difficulty. She did 
like to be made a great deal of, and she knew that she held 
the upper hand until the announcement of the line-up was 
posted. She took her time about unlocking the glass paneled 
frame to the bulletin board, amid pleas for more speed. 


“Two minutes after I get this notice up you all won’t care 
two whoops about seeing it,” she said, as she took down the 
thumbscrews and shoved the sheet in place. ‘‘ You’re a funny 
bunch. It’s a sign of insanity when. . .” 

“Yea! Dub didn’t make the team!” shouted Slim, who had 
managed to keep at Miss Frillmood’s elbow. 

“Let me see!” 

““Who’s up for second base?”’ 

“Move your head, won’t you?” 

The scramble was on. Slim, holding back against the 
crowd, pushed Miss Frillmood to the side. 

“This way out, Ma’am!” he directed. ‘Much obliged!” 

Miss Frillmood did escape and that was all. She stood 
for a moment outside the office door watching the craned 
necks and shuffling feet. 

“They’re crazy!” she reiterated, “the whole bunch of 
them! I never saw a boy or girl that wasn’t.” Then her 
business-like face softened and a twinkle came into her eyes. 

“But I guess it’s good for ’em!” she told herself as 
she went inside. 








“You mean, there’d be nothing that the other 
eight men could do!’’ came back the school wit, 
determined to have the last say. All wits insist 


‘Begin the Story Here=——————— 
Their first year in Milford High School finds the “Big Three” combination of 


| N THE outer edge of the throng, quite willing 
to wait until those nearer the board should 











upon having the last say! Ever notice it? 

An excited shoving forward in the crowd indi- 
cated that someone had glimpsed the secretary with 
the all-important baseball sheet. 

“Here’s Miss Frillmood now!” 

“Please hurry, Miss Frillmood!”’ 

“Let’s get a look at it!” 

Miss Frillmood was known by every student in 
Milford High. She had served in the office for the 
past twenty years, and she hadn’t changed an eye- 
winker in all that time. She always wore a white 
shirtwaist and a dark skirt and paper-rolled cuffs up 
to her elbows. She knew as little about sports as an 
Eskimo does of one hundred degrees in the shade. 
And what’s more, she didn’t want to know about 
sports. The only reason she posted the line-up was 
because she was in charge of the bulletin board 

. and she had to. The duty was a painful one, 
to be sure, as she risked being pushed and jammed, 
and she didn’t see why any student should get 
excited over a sheet of paper with a few names on it. 


Stuffy Owen, Pepper Lawton and Brick Mitchell still unbroken. Having studied 
together, played together, grown up together, these three chums have a local fame 
in their home town which is possibly greatest in their individual and collective 
ability as short stop, second base and first base respectively on their school baseball 
team. 

The call for candidates for spring practice finds Coach Dolan of Milford High with 
four veterans: Hoops Miller, captain and pitcher; Ted Rath, centerfielder; Morris 
Fitzgerald, third baseman, and Don Watkins, second baseman. Around these men 
he must build up a new team—a good one—if Milford’s hope of beating Reedland is 
to be realized. History points to an error by Watkins as having been responsible for 


Milford’s defeat the previous year, and speculation runs high as to whether he will be 


able to hold his position at second base in face of such a player as Pepper Lawton, 
especially when the latter has the playing support of his two side partners, Stuffy 
and Brick. 

As practice proceeds the “Big Three” are given every opportunity to prove their 
worth, but unfortunate errors and a combination of circumstances result in sufficient- 
ly poor playing on Pepper's part to warrant Coach Dolan in alternating Watkins with 

im on 


smooth-functioning team, but with the final infield combination still undecided. Will 
it be the “Big Three” playing in the infield in the opening game, or will the veteran 
Watkins supplant Pepper? 








the second sack. All of the candidates are gradually weeded out, and finally | 
Milford approaches the opening of its baseball season with what is considered a | 








bring tidings of the line-up, stood Pepper Lawton. 
In temperament Pepper had always been quiet, 
and he had won his nickname through being so 
thoroughly opposite to peppery. He seldom said 
much, unless greatly aroused, and then what he said 
was usually a plenty. But Pepper was fast—men- 
tally and physically fast. His movements were 
quick, with little lost motion. Unlike Stuffy, he 
did not need to be goaded into action to show 
dash. He was always ready to take part in any- 
thing on an instant’s notice, providing it met with 
his approval. But making a football rush out of 
trying to be the first one to find out who had been 
selected for the team did not appeal to Pepper. The 
news would be relayed soon enough . . . perhaps 
too soon . . .for him! 

“Line-up and batting order,” read Slim; “listen 
to this, bunch! Ted Rath, centerfield; Stuffy Owen, 
shortstop. ... Hurray for the Freshies! .. . 
Don Watkins, second base. Ah, Don gets it!” 

A murmur went through those present but the 
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murmur was not now of surprise. The last week had brought 
a growing conviction that such would be the choice. 

“Go on!” called a voice. ‘“‘Let’s hear the rest!” 

“All right,’’ continued Slim, “Brick Mitchell, first base. 
Another Freshie! Say—this can’t be the varsity. Must be 
the Freshman team got posted by mistake. Someone page 
Miss Frillmood! . Morris Fitzgerald, third base. How 
could we do without him? His third year—at third! Tom 
Kendrick, left field; Jim Hemming, right field; Merle Conway, 
catch, and who do you suppose, pitch? Nobody but our own 
invincible Hoopity Hoops Miller! That—ladies and gentle- 
men—is the line-up for the game with Bloomsburg. Station 
S—L—I—M broadcasting on a wave length of three gas 
meters... .” 

The school wit was appropriately mobbed at this juncture. 

The elation that Stuffy and Brick would ordinarily have 
felt at their making the Milford High Baseball Team their 
first time out, was greatly dulled by the failure of their chum. 
It would be the first break in their athletic association. They 
had always gone in for sports together and had played to- 
gether. This severance of such relations came as a severe blow. 
But Pepper kept his disappointment well concealed. He 
sought out Watkins as the crowd started to break up. 

“I’m wishing you all sorts of luck, Watty,”’ he said, holding 
out his hand. 

The veteran gave Pepper a surprised and searching look. 

“Why . why, thanks,” he said, taking the proffered 
hand, ‘‘I—really, I hope you'll believe me: I was sure it would 
be you, not I.” 

Pepper’s answer was honest and came like a flash. “I don’t 
see what cause you could have had to believe that. You’ve 
played better ball than I and that’s all that’s necessary.” 

“T grant you that I may still be a better individual player,” 
admitted Watkins, in a low voice which he tried to keep out of 
hearing of the students who crowded around curiously— 
especially out of hearing of Stuffy and Brick who came push- 
ing in at that moment. When they saw to whom Pepper was 
talking they stopped, a bit uncertain. Pepper’s obviously 
friendly attitude toward his rival rather disarmed his two 
chums who, if they could have had their way, would have been 
more distant. 

“| . but, in my opinion, you’re the mainstay of your 
infield combination,” finished Watkins, frankly. ‘Which 
means that I’ve got my work cut out for me,” he added, with 
a significant nod over his shoulder. 

Pepper did not 
exactly under- 
stand what Wat- 
kins meant by 
such an inference. 
He was given no 
time to ponder 
over it, as friends 
laid compelling 
hands on the vet- 
eran second- 
sacker and drew 
him away, leav- 
ing Pepper to his 
chums and a few 
sympathizing 
Freshies who had 
counted on the 
Big Three land- 
ing together. 

“CA dirty 
shame!’’ de- 
clared Phil Lar- 
kin, Freshman 
president. ‘Just 
because Watkins 
was a veteran, 
Coach. ....” 

“No, now don’t 
start that kind 
of talk around,” 
interrupted Pep- 


per, ‘‘ Watkins 
isn’t only a vet- 
eran, which is 


greatly in his 
favor, but he’s a 
better player. 
I’ve been study- 
ing his play this 
week and there’s 
no use of my 
kidding myself or 
letting you fel- 
lows kid me just 
because you’re 
my friends. That 
won’t help mat- 


ters any. Of 
course it hurts to 
lose out; I’ve 


wanted to go on 
with Stuffy and 
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They paused in the shadow of a great tree and Pepper wheeled upon his companions. 


Brick. But there’s next year, you know . . . and the year 
after that! There’s even this year. I’m going to keep on 
Watkins’ heels as long as he’s on that line-up!” 

This expression from Pepper was not sufficient to console 
Stuffy. Brick, too, was rather sullenly unmoved. The bond of 
loyalty among the three was pulling taut. They had come to 
the first enforced parting of the ways and the ones to win 
recognition were hurt more than the one who had failed. 

“‘Cheer up, pals!” ordered Pepper, giving each a slap on the 
back, ‘‘I’m not dead yet. I’m just really getting alive. Say,— 
did Coach Dolan post a list of first-team substitutes under the 
regular line-up?” 

“No,” informed Brick, gloomily, “I looked.” 

“Well, then,” said Pepper, putting on a show of optimism, 
“T wouldn’t call that so bad. What’ll you bet he has me down 
for utility infielder?” 

Stuffy looked at Pepper sharply to see if his chum was 
joking or serious. The ray of hope did help toward lightening 
one’s spirits. 

“T’ll bet you a doughtnut he hasn’t!” said Stuffy. “But I 
hope you win.” 


VEN though Friday was the day before the game, Coach 
Dolan put his charges through one of their hardest work- 
outs. This was evidence that the coach was not at all satisfied 
with the showing that the first string men were making. He 
gave Pepper a brief chance to take infield practice, but though 
Pepper gave a good acount of himself he was soon replaced by 
Watkins. It was dusk when the coach called it a day. 

As Pepper started to leave the bench on his jog back to the 
locker room, Coach Dolan addressed him. 

“Oh, Lawton,” he said, in a rather off-handed way, “report 
in uniform at the park to-morrow.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Pepper, stopping short—his heart 
racing. 

“That’s all!’ snapped the coach. 

Four other aspirants for the team were as summarily told to 
show up at the field at game time, which meant that they were 
to warm the bench at least—as substitutes. And each one of 
these men was as happy as though his name had been 
posted on the bulletin board. 

“T win the doughnut,” Pepper informed Stuffy as they 
trotted back to the dressing-room. 

“That may be, but [ll bet you another doughnut you 
don’t get a chance to play,” sniffed Stuffy, unwilling to give in. 





“Pals, you meant all right, but you did all wrong!” 
he blurted. Then for a time nothing was said, the three boys standing awkwardly silent, shuffling their feet, thinking 
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“That’s right, Doctor Kill Joy. Peddle your medicine!” 
kidded Pepper. ‘Who cares if I don’t get a chance to play? 
It’s only the first game of the season, and—I’m on the bench! 
That’s the next thing to being on the team.” 

“So is the water boy on the bench,” grunted Stuffy. 
you ever see him on the team?” 

It was about as sensible to argue with Stuffy when he had 
one of these streaks as trying to tell a barber pole that it wasn’t 
striped. Pepper knew that Stuffy was secretly elated, so he 
didn’t bother about what he said. 

“You’re at least in position, so if anything would happen 
to Watkins . . . if he’d go stale or something,” suggested 
Brick, “‘the coach would put you in.” 

“Watkins is not the kind of player to go stale,” opined Pep- 
per. ‘“‘He’s had too much experience.” 

“You can’t ever tell,” said Stuffy, wisely. 
at the lanky first baseman. ‘Eh, Brick?” 

“4 man can’t help dropping a ball now and then,” was all 
that Brick would say. 


“Did 


Then winking 


LOOMSBURG opened Milford’s athletic season in every 

sport and never had any more hopes of winning than 
woodpeckers have of pecking holes in concrete telephone poles. 
Bloomsburg willingly served as fodder for the Milford teams 
in process of development. And the only glory that Blooms- 
burg ever got out of the ordeal was in making the fodder hard 
for Milford to swallow. On several occasions this little school 
had come close to ruining Milford’s digestive apparatus and 
causing a genuine upset. But no fears were held out this year. 
Bloomsburg was just normal, which meant that it was due to 
look sick against Milford. 

At the end of the fifth inning, Milford was enjoying a seven 
run lead, while Bloomsburg was nursing a goose egg. Hoops 
Miller, Milford pitcher, had let the visitors down with two 
measly hits,. his twirling being of such an order that. the 
team behind him was getting very little out of the game in the 
way of fielding experience. As a consequence, Coach Dolan 
took Miller out and put in Hal Bond, much to the latter’s 
surprise. 

“You can hold a seven-run lead, can’t you?” Coach Dolan 
asked, as he sent the substitute hurler in. 

“Tf I can’t, the team can!” answered Bond, and the coach 
laughed. He liked the boy’s spirit. 

Hoops Miller slipped into his sweater and took a seat on 
the bench beside Pepper, to watch the rest of the game out. 

‘You sure 
stood ’em on their 
heads,” compli- 
mented Pepper, 
quietly, ‘‘Great 
pitching!” 

““Humph!” said 
Miller. ‘‘My 
arm’s in fine 
shape, but there’s 
no credit due me 
over this bunch. 
Bloomsburg __ is 
game enough but 
they just haven’t 
had the training. 
Wait till we hit 
some real op- 
position.” 

“natn “8 
what?”’ asked 
Pepper. 

“Week after 
next will test our 
mettle. We play 
Harwell. They 
had one of the 
best nines in the 
state last season. 
Look like a 
crackerjack outfit 
this season, too. 
Hello... !” 

The handful 
of Bloomsburg 
rooters, who had 
accompanied 
their team, were 
in an_ uproar. 
Their first man 
up to start the 
sixth inning had 
greeted Bond 
with a ringing 
three-base hit. 

“Pretty tough 
on Bond,” sym- 
pathized i4iller. 
“‘That drive puts 
him in the hole 
for fair.” 

(Continued on 

page 55) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


In the Hollow Birch By Ernest E. Stanford 


CARCELY the tip of the squirrel’s gray nose projected 
beyond the sheltering limb. Young Samuel Eldredge 
flung up his flintlock and fired. The chattering 
ceased; the gray body dropped like a plummet, only 

to lodge solidly in a crotch still far from the ground. 

The young pioneer’s lips tightened, but he was silent as he 
recharged the piece. Powder and ball were precious, and it 
seemed unlikely that another shot could dislodge the little 
carcass. But food was scarce in the palisade, and he hated to 
leave even this morsel. 

The tree was a tremendous yellow birch, six or eight feet 
in diameter at the base, short-boled, breaking into half a 
dozen branches, each as large as a well-grown tree, fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground. On a ramification of one of 
the tallest of these lay the body of the squirrel. 


were not effectually muffled by the wooden walls of his prison, 
it could have no better effect than to attract some prowling 
Indian. His absence till nightfall would occasion no remark. 
To-morrow, perhaps, a searching party might go out—but it 
would have a considerable job, he thought grimly, as he re- 
membered his special care to hide his trail. There were good 
woodsmen in the fort, but if he relied on outside aid alone he 
was likely to leave his bones in that dank hole. 

The walls were lined with thick decay. He found himself 
wondering where the wood all went to. Had the former solid 
timber of the great cavity dissolved in thin air, or sifted out 
through that tiny crack? The opening above was quite clear, 
with no sign of bees. Probably its very size made it an unsafe 

~ shelter for their stores. It would make a better refuge for a 


A little stream flowed not far from the base of the tree. 
Did he hear the faintest of splashes? Had they concluded 
that, as he had indeed done earlier in the day, he had again 
hidden his trail in the water? Sounds he could hardly have 
missed would have greeted the finding of his rifle. 

It seemed to him that he remained motionless for hours 
there in the dark. No further human movement or human 
sound came from outside—yet for all he knew the redskins 
might not be a dozen feet away. Finally the inaction became 
unbearable. The period had at least given him time to work 
out a plan of action. 

Beyond a depth of two or three inches his hunting-knife 
found sound wood all around. The solid and virtually un- 
broken periphery; the size of the limbs which the trunk 

still sturdily upbore, argued a thickness of shell which 





The’trunk was quite unscalable. But at a little distance 
a maple of much smaller diameter rose to send its branches 
into ineffective conflict with those of the larger tree. 
Even this was too large to climb without great difficulty, 
but it could be done. 

Sam tossed his rifle into a deep evergreen thicket. 
Under the worse than unsettled frontier conditions it was 
not wholly impossible, he thought with a grim little smile, 
that a repetition of the little drama might presently be 
enacted, with himself in the réle of target. Old Sergeant 
Sheldon, in command at the stockade, would chide him 
soundly (did he but know it) both for climbing the tree 
and for parting from his rifle, but the thing would hopelessly 
impede his movements—and every mouthful counted. If 
the leafless treetop should reveal him too plainly to any 
redskin who might have heard his shot, the rifle would at 
least be concealed. 

He struggled up the maple and swung over into the 
birch. Ina minute or two he had the squirrel in his pouch. 
As he slid rapidly back his downward directed eyes per- 
ceived something he had not noticed from the ground. 
The trunk of the great birch was little more than a shell. 
In the multiple crotch where the limbs met was a black 
hole at least two feet across. 

Eldredge slid down the limb toward the hole. The 
hollow birch might be a bee-tree, and as such a very 
worthwhile source of food. The limb slanted abruptly, 
and was much too large for comfortable downward progress. 
His speed got rather out of control, and he aimed his feet 


_ 


Hints for Merit Badge Seekers 


HERE'S a little first aid to you fellows who are out after 

your Merit Badge for Bird Study these fine days. 
There are about two hundred species of birds that build 
their nests in trees and these range from the huge nests 
of the eagle, hawk or osprey, crow, crane and heron, to the 
perfect mud cups of the robin. 

Tree nests can be classified as of two kinds, those that 
are built up and those that hang down like the cradle nest 
of the oriole. It is interesting to note, however, that all the 
members of the thrush family build rather bulky nests of 
leaves, grass or twigs, shreds of bark or weed stems and 
usually reinforce the whole with mud. 

The hanging nests, of which there is not nearly the 
variety that there is of built-up nests, are also easily dis- 
tinguished from each other. The commonest of these is the 
one built by the oriole family. This nest is built entirely 
by the female and certainly she shows dexterity in the way 
she weaves the hanging cradle for her young. 

There is a variety of ground nesting birds, from the quail 
and partridge to the sparrows, whose nests are likely to be 
encountered by the scout. In general it can be said that the 
ground feeders, such as the sparrow family, build on or near 
the ground. 

There are still other forms of nests such as those that are 
built by the bank swallows, the kingfishers and the bur- 
rowing owl, which is only found in the prairie districts of 
the country, frequently as neighbors of prairie dogs and 
rattlesnakes. 


definitely discouraged any endeavor to dig directly out. 
Eldredge broke in his hands the dead birch-stub which 
had accompanied him in his fall and reflected ruefully on 
his lapse of woodsmanship. Oak, or even maple, might 
have held, but birch—any child should have been more 
careful! 

The tiny crack wound irregularly upward, here fully open 
to the outside, there too tortuous even to admit light. 
With the knife Eldredge scraped and scooped a foothold 
as high as he could conveniently lift his foot. Then he 
laid bare the sound and fairly straight-grained wood at 
one side of the crack, and channeled out eventually a 
triangular piece which he cut off somewhat longer than 
the diameter of the cavity. It was a lengthy piece of work. 

Placing his foot in the prepared step, he raised himself. 
He thrust the previously sharpened lower end of the stick 
into the crack as high up as he could reach. Dropping 
the other also pointed end against the opposite wall of his 
prison, he swung down on it until it cut deep in the yielding 
mass and stopped. Then he took his powder horn— 
thriftily removing the powder—and thrust its tapering 
end into the crack below the wedged but unsafe lower 
end of the stick. This bar, at the completion of the 
operation, crossed the center of the cavity at an angle of 
some seventy degrees from the perpendicular, as viewed 
from below. 

With a leap as swinging as his narrow limits allowed, 
young Eldredge put his device to the test. The stick 
bent dangerously; the upper end slithered further into 
the rotten wood, but stopped and held! After a strain- 





for a limb-stub which jutted out over the opening. Buta 
dead birch limb is worse than a reed for safety. With a 
sharp crack it gave way, and witha wild fruitless grab at the 
edges of the hole the lad shot downward out of sight. 

His fall carried him nearly to the ground-level, but thanks 
to the rotted débris lining and filling the bottom of the hole 
he escaped broken bones. It was nearly dark in the hole; 
except for the little light admitted by an irregular craek on 
one side of the trunk and that which came down from the 
opening above. It was large enough to move around in— 
quite too large for him to climb out by bracing against a side 
and working his way upward by digging his feet into the 
opposite walls. Some moments of strenuous endeavor to 
escape in this way netted only the minor unpleasantness of 
filling the neck of his hunting shirt with débris. 


E WAS some three miles from the stockade. Contrary 


to the usual hunters’ custom of proceeding in pairs, he 
was quite alone to-day. 


Even if any noise he might make 





FEW more weeks in school and we're off for the 
open road, the fields and woods, the hills and glens 
—free and happy—in camp! 

A fellow can’t make a move now-a-days without 
some one getting on his trail. I do not mean the farmer for 
running over his field. Scouts try to help him. Well, then, 
who might it be? Boys, here’s the secret! 

While we were out roughing it and having a great old time, 
enjoying ourselves to our heart’s content many folks have been 
watching—studying what we were doing on our camping 
trips. Now who ever heard of such a thing? Studying while 


hibernating bear—and young Eldredge shrugged his shoulders. 
Bears might be denning up at any time now. 

He pressed his eye to the crack. Might this narrow sector 
of sun-flecked autumn forest be his last glimpse of the great 
outdoors? Far away in the distance, along the way which 
he had come, he caught a bare glimpse of movement. Some- 
thing flitting, all but hidden among the gray trunks—some- 
thing alive, sinister, on his trail. Automatically, if unneces- 
sarily, Eldredge flattened back into the cavity, but held his 
eye to the crack. 

There were two Indians, he presently made out, and they 
were not painted for peace. In a few moments they came 
abreast of the tree. He felt what he could not see—their 
circling movement to pick up a lost trail. Would their keen 
eyes note abrasions on the maple, or even on the bark of the 
birch above, read the clue to his unsought refuge? Was the 
broken stub visible from the ground? 


By William C. Wessel 


Scoutmaster, WVorld’s Championship 
Jamboree Troop 


Illustrated by Francis J. Rigney 


on a vacation! But it’s all right, for these people have said, 
some very fine things about the camps they have seen. Their, 
verdict is that camp is the best old place ever for physical, | 
mental, and spiritual growth and that every boy ought to go.’ 

As far as I know boys, every last one of them want to go. 
Of course, you, too, have been thinking about how much 
bigger you'll be when you go back to school next fall. How 
you can best live up to the Scout’s “‘ Be Prepared.” 

It’s important first of all to have the necessary wherewithal 
“in hand” with which to pay the bill. Let us say the total 
expense will amount to $10.00 per week, which includes all 
expenses for board, traveling and spending money and may 
leave a small amount for a few new pieces of equipment. 


ing moment Sam’s feet were on the slim support and he 
stretched eagerly toward the light. But the edge of the 
hole was still beyond his grasp. 

He moved his feet to the end of the rod. If it broke or 
slipped—he would make another! He had made plenty of 
noise, he knew too well. Were hidden enemies sardonically 
waiting till his scalp should be beyond danger of falling back 
into the hole? 

The rod withstood his leap. Hardened fingers held pre- 
cariously on the unstable edge of the hole. Little waiting to 
afford a mark, the swing of his leap outside was but the con- 
tinuation of the struggle that had brought him out. In a 
moment he had his rifle and had dropped to shelter behind the 
yellow wall of his late prison. 

But the forest silence lay unbroken. A moment of wait- 
ing, scarce long enough to be prudent, and Sam Eldredge 
slipped through the lengthening shadows back toward the 
stockade. 


Get Ready for Camp! 


Certainly no scout who is willing to do a few chores, run 
errands, carry orders, sweep walks, and save his spending money 
will lose out when it comes to paying at least a part of his 
own way. It’s appreciated ali the 
more. Just sit down with your scout- AIM 

MIP 








master and have him help you in list- 
ing whatever expenses will be re- 
quired and some of the ways to earn A 
money. 

After that, everything else is easy. M 
Make your reservations early, plan 
to go with your buddy; if he can’t go, there 
are lots of fellows you will want to make 
friends with while at camp. 

The next step is to get in the best possible 
physical condition so as to be ready for 
strenuous adventures from the very first day 
incamp. The best way to get in trim is to walk 
all youcan. The Hiking Merit Badge Pamph- 
let, obtainable through the Boy Scout Supply 
Department for 20c. will give you:a few hints 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


+ The Fire-Bug 


TIRES had become of frequent occurrence in the thou- 

sands of acres of forest land belonging to the state, and 

orders had gone out ascribing them to incendiary origin. 

The orders applied not only to the forest wardens, but 
to the men of the mounted constabulary, and all others in 
whose hands rested the authority of the law and the welfare 
of the community. They urged renewed vigilance, and carried 
instructions to take the incendiaries if it were possible to take 
them. 

One of those who read the instructions was Denton Monroe. 
Denton was a Boy Scout, well up in the organization, and had 
recently been s.vorn in as an assistant warder. The appoint- 
ment brought with it not merely his own selection but to some 
extent the services of all the Scouts in his 
troop. It was the increase of fires that had 
made the addition to the regular force neces- 
sary, and it was as much up to Denton as 
anyone else to catch the culprits. 

The regular wardens stayed pretty close 
to their watch towers, but the assistants 
ranged the woods. Denton had his regular 
beat, covering a goodly number of miles, and 
on this beat he had his own favorite point 
of observation. It took a pretty good man, 
with plenty of endurance and knowledge of 
woodcraft, to satisfactorily handle the job. 

It was from one of his points of observa- 
tion that he first detected a fire one day. It 
had just got a start. He could tell that, and 
his heart beat heavy with excitement. It 
was cleverly concealed beneath a ledge. A 
elance backward to where, off in the distance, 
the tower stood on its mountain peak, 
showed him that for some time it might not 
have been discovered from there. The 
mountain was a high mountain among lesser 
mountains, and far away. 

The first thing he did was to climb a tree. 
He knew approximately where he was, where 
everything about him was, but he wanted to 
make sure. The fire was perhaps half a mile 
distant. He himself was on the ledge at the 
foot of which it was, but it was farther along. 
From the branches of the tree he could see 
that it had a little more of a start than he 
had at first thought for. Doubtless it had 
It seemed the only reasonable 
explanation for it. He looked in every direc- 
tion, but could see no one. Whether it was 
too much for him to cope with alone or not 
he could hardly tell. 


been set. 


One thing he noticed at once. A telephone 
and electric light line, running back to a 
power station among the hills, was not far 
from it, the telephone line being relayed from 
the station to the fire tower. He could tap 
this line, and get word to the village, sum 
moning the Scouts and other fighters. There 
had been so many fires that year that men 
who would fight them were making a good 
thing out of it. Not a few of them belonged 
to a shiftless, more or less idle class, who 
would do no regular work, and, as the pay 
was high, the situation was considerably to 
their liking. It might not be necessary to 
call them out now, but he could find out, 
and, if it was, he could do it. It was with 
that in mind that he clambered down from 
the tree and set out. 





HE going was bad, but it was no time to consider a bit of 

hardship or risk. He dropped straight down the broken 
face of the ledge, finding his way from hand-hold to hand-hold 
and foot-hold to foot-hold. If he slipped, he somehow caught 
himself and kept on. Crag and crevice, shrub and wind- 
twisted, stunted tree gave him purchase. At the bottom 
debris of all sorts had collected, mostly rocks and boulders, 
with a few fallen trees. Among these, going at a run, he forced 
his way, leaping from vantage point to vantage point, long 
jumps, short jumps, picking his route as best he could. 

It was dangerous, for there was no time to think, to choose. 
Each move was prompted by the emergency of the moment. 
A stumble, a fall between the rocks, would mean a hurt, per- 
haps bad injury. His breath came short, he grew tired, but 
he held his pace, racing for the goal. It was not his personal 
reputation alone that he felt was at stake. It was the reputa- 
tion of his whole organization. As a Scout he must make good. 

The fire, at first glance, had not appeared very formidable. 
It had been built where there were too many rocks and the 
forest growth too scanty. Yet, as he neared it, he saw that it 
was a little lower down than he had thought for, and that the 
rocks were less numerous. Second glance offset the first. 
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The advantages of the place might not have been apparent to 
a novice, but they were to him. And they had been to the 
person who had been the cause of the mischief. Whoever it 
was had known how forest fires worked. The cliff, as the boy 
had seen before, would shield the smoke, but, more than that, 
there might not be much smoke. 

The fuel, in a place so exposed—the grass and undergrowth 
and tree droppings, the trees themselves—was as dry as 
tinder. And if the fire ever got in among the rocks, with a good 
start, it would be almost impossible to get it out. The start 
would be slow, giving the operator time to get away if he so 
desired, and evidently he had elected to do so. The one draw- 
back was the proximity of the telephone wire, and he had 











The man fought Fire-bug with a strength born of despair 


apparently considered that it was not enough of a draw-back 
to stop him. Indeed, when the boy saw what had really hap- 
pened, he saw that even this, with diabolical cunning, had 
been turned to account. 

By the time he reached it the fire had spread over perhaps 
anacre. It was not blazing brightly, but neither was it exactly 
smoldering. It was burning with low, bright flames, close 
to the ground. They were flames that would not give off much 
smoke, and, until they had well established themselves, would 
not mount high and conspicuous. They were irregular, 
amounting to most where they found most nourishment. They 
lay between the boy and the telephone line, but he saw that 
they were nearer to it than he had at first supposed. 

What little wind there was, was blowing away from it, and 
the fire must have started almost at the wires. He had broken 
a branch of spruce, and for a moment stopped to beat with it 
against the red tongues of licking destruction, but realized 
that it was of no use, that he would have to have help, and 
went on. As he circled, he fought, smothering, trampling out 
the leads where they were most threatening, but ever moving 
toward the wire. Before he got there he remembered a spring. 
It was at the foot of the cliff not far from where the telephone 


_ turned it into his favor. 
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By Leon W. Dean 


‘Illustrated by Harvey Seefeldt 


line climbed it. It was a good-sized spring, and had hollowed 
out a deep little basin for itself. If there had been time, he 
would have made use of it, but there was not. The main thing 
was to reach the wire. 

“Good night!” 


T WAS a cry of despair wrung from him. He had reached 
the wire, but it was down. Yards of it were on the ground, 
or dangling from the trees along which, with their branches 
lopped away, it had been strung. What had happened, part 
of it at least, was clear. The one who had set the fire had cut 
the line. Instead of its proximity being a detriment, he had 
No message could come down from 
the tower now even if the fire were discov- 
ered. And the boy, tracing out the severed 
ends to see if the current had been shut off, 
found something else. 

The heavily charged electric light line 
had also been cut, and the bare metal, left 
exposed by the parting of the insulation, was 
hissing and kicking and sparking. Some of 
the insulation, too, where the wires lay in 
the fire, had been burned away. It left a 
considerable stretch of savage, live elec- 
tricity. It was here the fire had started, 
and the boy, angry, baffled as he was, could 
not but give credit to the fire-bug’s ingenuity. 
The wires themselves, on being cut, had 
started it, leaving no incriminating evidence. 
Who could say but what it was all due to 
natural causes? Any one of several accidents 
to the wire would account for it. He himself 
could not prove it otherwise, but the next 
moment he heard a groan. 

It was startling there in the forest, with 
the signs of violence all about him, the possi- 
bility of a dangerous person lurking near. 
It was a low groan, as though unconscious. 
The search for the cut in the wire had 
brought him nearer to the spring. It was to 
the spring that the moans directed him. A 
man was there—down, and, as closer investi- 
gation revealed, seriously injured. He had 
evidently sought to scale the cliff and fallen, 
cutting and bruising himself. What more 
serious wounds he might have the boy, as 
he turned him over, did not know. 

At sight of his face an explanation of 
surprise escaped him. It was surprise verging 
on shock. It was not a prepossessing face. 
He knew the man. It was one of those who 
most frequently responded to the fire calls. 
Certain suspicions that the fires were being 
set for gain were verified. On being hurt, ° 
he had tried to reach the water. The boy 
had a folding canvas bucket that he always 
carried with him, attached to his belt. 
Filling it with water, he sloshed it again and 
again in the man’s face, and finally brought 
him round. In a few moments, if he had 
not been found, the fire would have got to 
him. That may have been one reason why 
he had tried to reach the water. The rocks 
and the dampness about the spring offered 
his only protection. Even they, in a short 
time, would have failed. 

More imperative than ever was the need 
for telephoning. Almost had the man been 
his own undoing. Had it been discovered at 
the terminus that something was amiss with 
the line and the current been shut off, there would have been 
no way of getting help to him. As it was, the boy managed to 
make a connection below the break, and deliver the message, 
taking with him the bucket, in case he might need it. On 
the way back he set it down, the water still unused, just within 
the fire zone. ‘The man seemed better. But it was an anxious 
time, and the boy was worried. That the man recognized 
him there could be no doubt. 

“T reckon you think I done it!’’ he defied. 


HE boy did not answer. He might have heard, but it 
was not a question he would have cared to answer if he did. 
Besides, he had other things ‘to think about. A thread of fire 
had come winding up between the rocks, and was penetrating 
the man’s stronghold. It was a pretty good sized thread, 
hard to get at, and it was no easy work to wipe it out. More 
smoke was beginning to make itself evident, too, and it 
bothered. It filled eyes and lungs, and made breathing difficult. 
The fire was pressing closer on all sides, spreading, mounting 
higher. The shortest way out was toward the wires. He 
could have done it alone all right, but it was another proposi- 
(Concluded on page 38) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


What Do You Want To Be: 


V.—A Salesman? 


By William G. Shepherd 
Illustrated by John Edwin Jackson 


USED to go 

out through 

the back-yard 

and a hole in 
the fence on my 
way to school. A 
path led through a 
corner lot to the 
street. For months 
an old, broken, iron 
stove lay in that 
pathway, where 
someone had thrown 
it. We boys used to 
havetowalkaround it 
when going through. 

One day I did 
one of the brightest 
business turns of my 
\ life. While I was 
walking through that 
pathway, I saw a 
“rag, bottle and old 
iron” man driving 
along in his wagon. 
There in front of me 
was the old stove. 
I called the man 
and he came te 
where I stood. 

“How much for 
this old stove?” I 
asked him. 

“A quarter of a 
cent a pound,” he 
said. That’s what 
the “old iron” men 
always paid in those 





days. 

“All right,” I said. 
“Weigh this old 
stove.” 

He gave me nine 


cents for it, and I helped him carry it over to his wagon. 

I’ve never done as brilliant a piece of salesmanship in all 
my life. I cleaned the path, I put old iron back into use, I 
made money for the “‘old-iron” man and I made some money 


myself. I grabbed an opportunity. 
Selling is going on all around us all the time. 
you see around you has been sold by somebody. 


ship. 

For instance, there were the bakers in Russia 
in the days of the Bolshevik famine. It didn’t 
take any knowledge of salesmanship for these 
bakers to sell their bread; long lines of women and 
children stood in front of the bakers’ doors all day, 
waiting for a chance to go into the bakery and 
buy just one loaf. It didn’t matter what kind of 
bread it was in Russia. 

But see what a difference there is in the United 
States where many different kinds and qualities 
of bread are made. Here the salesman who wants 
to sell bread must prove to everybody, if he can, 
that the particular kind of bread he is selling is 
better bread, with more money’s worth in a loaf 
of it, than any one else is selling. If he can do 
that, he uses real salesmanship, the sort of sales- 
manship that every boy who goes into sales- 
manship ought to know something about. 

Real salesmanship isn’t easy. There are schools 
for salesmanship and many books to be read about 
it. When you see, say, a traveling salesman, who 
rides around in trains or automobiles and stops 
at the best hotels and earns good money, don’t 
think of him as a man who has merely jumped 
into a soft position in life, and who hasn’t had a 
hard time working his way up. He may not have 
studied salesmanship either in books or at school, 
but you may be sure that he has learned, by some 
mighty hard work and some mighty hard knocks, 
how to be a real, successful salesman. He may 
travel around happily, seeming to enjoy the good 


Everything 
Salesman- 
ship is everywhere. But there are different kinds of salesman- 











he is not able to at- 
tract the confidence 
and interest of peo- 
ple, old and young, 
men and women, in 
his own self. A 
sneaky boy, a boy 
who cheats and who 
is inconsiderate of the 
feelings of others, 
had better not plan 
tobeasalesman. A 
boy who tries to get 
all he can out of 
everybody he meets, 
but who makes no 
friends and never 
tries to help others, 
had better stay out 
ofsalesmanship. You 
must know human 
nature to be a good 
salesman. It is good 
to have a_ happy, 





You must know what 
people are interested 
in, and you must be 
able to forget your- 
self and be interested 
in things that other 
people _ consider 
worth while. The 
salesman who can 
talk well on many 
subjects, who has 
good breeding, who 
reads much and re- 
members what he 
reads, who follows 
the news of the day 











things of life; but he’s had his hard times in his early days. 
Be sure of that. 


"THE boy who wants to be a salesman has got one thing to 
“‘sell”’ first of all, and that is himself. People don’t accept 
things they have no confidence in; and if they will not accept a 
salesman, they will not accept his goods. A salesman will 
always be low-rate and low-paid, never successful, if, at first, 





"HIS article is the fifth of a series of twelve designed to help you in deciding 

what you want to be. Finance and banking will be the subject of the next 
article. Engineering, farming, trading and manufacturing were covered in 
the four previous issues of Boys’ Lire. 

In discussing these subjects, Mr. Shepherd does not aim to make anyone of 
them more attractive than the others, but rather to explain what characteristics 
you must have within you, how you must develop them, and what you will 
accomplish thereby in each of these possible fields of work. 

If you read this series thoughtfully, it is highly probable that you will gain a 
clearer idea of the characteristics, demands and opportunities in each field, and 
you may learn something about the work at which you wish to spend your life. 
This is an extension of the idea behind the Boy Scout Merit Badge Pamphlets, 
in which an attempt has been made in connection with the seventy-one subjects 
covered, to present facts and information which may be of practical value in 
helping a boy to judge of the subject discussed as a possible career or means of 
support. This comprehensive library has been prepared with the specific 
objective of serving the scout in helping him, while working for higher scout 
honors, to discover in himself those natural aptitudes or preferences which will 
determine his vocation or avocation. 

The entire series is open to you, whether or not you are a boy scout. 

The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Business has a brief section on Salesmanship. 

Salesmanship enters as a factor into every business or profession. 

To succeed in any of these vocations or professions a college education is 
valuable. For most of them it is essential. 

If there are any questions you wish to have answered, write to Mr. W. G. 
Shepherd, care of the Managing Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. THE Epitors. 








and knows what is 
going on in the 


world, is bound to attract the interest of those he meets. 

It is a fact that a mean, crabbed, selfish young man, who 
thinks he personally comes first before everyone else, is bound 
to fail as a salesman. 
women who were clamoring to buy bread would have stayed 
away, if possible, from a bread salesman of ¢hat sort. 

Most things go by education these days; so the more general 
a salesman’s education the better off he will be, and the higher 


Why, even in hungry Russia the 


he will climb in his business. 

It is a good thing for a boy who plans to be a 
salesman to be sure that he makes friends easily. 
You'll find that one of these traveling salesmen 
you see ‘“‘on the road” has friends everywhere 
he goes. His customers are not only customers; 
they are friends who trust him. Through long 
years, perhaps, he has held their confidence. They 
look forward to his visits and are glad to buy 
from him. 

I know a salesman who went to a town one 
day and found that three children were sick in the 
home of one of his customers; their mother was 
sick too, and the father had to remain in his store. 

“T’ll give you your choice, Bill,” said the sales- 
man. “I'll run the store or try to take care of 
the children, just as you say. I’ve got children 
of my own at home.” 

“Run the store,” said the customer, and for 
three days the traveling man ran the store and 
ran it well. He clinched a friend and a customer 
for life. 


E’VE been talking, up to now, about the 
kind of a fellow you ought to be, and the 
sort of personal characteristics you ought to have, 
if you’re thinking of going into salesmanship. 
Now what about the preparation for the job? 
In the first place, you must know the article 
you're selling. You must know it from top to 
bottom, and know it better and more thoroughly 
than even your customers know it. 


May 


helpful disposition. ' 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


I am acquainted with an Italian fruit-store man who is a 
model salesman. He can show you just how to test a water- 
melon or a pineapple or a canteloupe or a grapefruit or an 
orange or an apple or any kind of fruit; you know he knows a 
hundred times more about fruit than you do. He never lies to 
his customers, and almost every one who goes to that big 
store tries to get Tony to wait on him. Tony knows his goods, 
and that counts for a lot. 


N OST good salesmen spend years in learning what they 
1 have to sell. The salesman must be a specialist in some 
special line; he cannot jump from one line to another. 

“T can sell anything,” you'll hear a would-be salesman boast 
now and then these days. He’s not telling the truth. There’s 
a crooked twist to such a boast; such a man means that, even 
though he doesn’t know anything about what he’s selling, he 
can fool his customer into making believe that he does; he can 
cheat his customer into buying. But such a salesman, who 
sells only by glib talk, isn’t to be trusted; among experts he’s 
called a “‘one-time man.’ He may, perhaps, make one sale, 
but he can’t go back to the same man and sell to him a second 
time, because he promised too much and talked too much and, 
perhaps, actually Jied in his first sale. The “I-can-sell-any- 
thing”’ salesman is usually half a swindler. Your good sales- 
man usually begins down low in some job at his firm’s head- 
quarters. He may be a packer, wearing overalls, or an office 
boy; he may have a job where he actually handles the goods 
which, in later years, he will sell. If he is a bookkeeper and 
holds some white-collar desk job, the chances are he will not 
develop into a salesman, because he will not be in actual 
contact with the things his firm has to sell. 

I know a man who is sales-manager of a big firm that sells 
paper; he took a job with that firm after he was graduated from 
college. It was an “overalls” job, with plenty of hard work 
and heavy lifting. But he learned all about paper. When 
they gave him a try on the road some years later, as a salesman, 
he succeeded immediately. He could tell grocers what kind of 
wrapping paper to buy. He knew what kind of wrapping 
paper hardware men ought to use. He could advise a butcher 
or a druggist as to the right sort of paper or bags for their 
business. He has a $10,000-a-year job now, and owns some 
stock in the company. 

There are thousands of different kinds of salesmanship 
jobs, but no salesman can succeed who doesn’t know, by 
personal experience and actual contact, all about the goods he 
has to sell. If they are not honest goods, or if he proriises too 
much for the goods, he’s not a salesman but a cheat. 

| knew a young man who started out as a hardware sales- 


man for a small firm. He would promise anything for his 


wares; anything to make a sale. He discovered a trick of 
standing a knife up against a door, just so, sticking its point 
into the door, and then opening the door slightly; so as to 
permit the knife blade to act as a spring and close the door. 
This showed how strong his knives were, he said. He sold 
thousands of knives by this trick. But it was a trick that only 
he could do; the storekeeper who tried it with his customers 
broke the blades. And the young man did not hold his job. 

In the old days, when we used kerosene lamps instead of 
gas or electric lights, millions of lamp chimneys were sold 
every year. Some salesman developed a trick of seeming to 
throw a lamp chimney down to the floor with all his might 
without breaking it. He said his chimney could not be broken. 
As a matter of fact, it was a very poor, cheap chimney. He 
threw it cleverly so that it struck on a thick edge that did not 
break easily. But he, like the knife salesman, was a trickster, a 
“one-time man” who wasn’t a salesman at all. 

Out on “the road” a salesman represents his firm. In the 
minds of all those who meet him, he is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, his firm. People judge of the firm which employs him 
by his manners, intelligence and dignity. The great business 
firms of America that spend so many millions of dollars every 
year in advertising are very careful to pick the right sort of 
salesman. One wrong salesman, cheating, lying, misrepre- 
senting his goods, can offset hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising. The fellow who doesn’t intend to lead 
a clean, decent life, and who won’t be able to be boss of him- 
self, when he’s out on the road, away from the office, had 
better try for some other. sort of job in life, where he will be 
kept under the boss’ eye. 

A firm must be able to trust to the honor of its road sales- 
men. And I must say right here that I do not know of any 
better early training for salesmanship than scouting; than 
learning to control and to depend upon yourself and let others 
depend upon you. 


FELLING goods behind a counter is another form of sales- 
manship that requires brains and knowledge. 

Counter-selling leads into the field of commerce and into 
great business. Many of our great men started in life as farmer 
boys; but thousands of them have started as “‘clerks” in 
stores. Abraham Lincoln worked in a store. ‘ Look all around 
you at the stores. How does a man come to own a store? 
The chances are he began by being a clerk in some one else’s 
store. 

““What are you going to do this summer?” T asked a college 
boy in Michigan. 

“Oh, I’ve got a job clerking in a store,” he told me. 

“Don’t you like it?” IT asked him. 


“Well, it’s not so easy sometimes,” he said. “But I'll 
have a job in the store of a young man who owns a chain of 
fifteen stores and has a big fleet of motor trucks to carry goods 
between stores. He began as a clerk in another man’s store 
ten years ago. I’m going to work in his store as a clerk to learn 
how to own fifteen stores; I want to try it myself some day.” 

Being a clerk in a store isn’t a small job if it’s done right. 
Some years ago, in Washington, a committee of Congressmen 
investigated the store business. ‘What is a storekeeper?” 
some one asked. The committee decided to find out just 
where a storekeeper fits into American life. They placed him 
pretty high in the scale. 

“A storekeeper,” they said, in effect, “‘is a public func- 
tionary. He brings to his community commodities upon which 
his neighbors must depend for life and comfort. He keeps 
these commodities in stock until his neighbors need them, and 
he does an important public service in filling the needs of those 
about him.” 

That’s what Uncle Sam thought of storekeepers. The young 
man who, as a clerk and counter-salesman, either during his 
vacation or as a regular thing, helps a storekeeper to serve 
the community and does it honestly, cheerfully and politely, 
is playing a helpful part in the community, and _ is learning 
business at first hand. 

The chances are that everybody in the neighborhood will 
know him. If he does his job well and is helpful and cheerful, 
it won’t take the community very long to learn that he’s a 
fellow worth watching. He is almost a public character. 
Purchasers must be able to depend on his word. 

“Are these eggs really fresh?” “Is this cloth all wool?” 
“Will these shoes wear well?” “Is this melon too ripe?” 
“Ts this fresh butter?” ‘Is this fish-pole strong?” The 
public is always asking such questions of clerks or “‘counter- 
salesmen,” and the public must depend on the salesman’s 
word. 

The public will give its business to the salesman it can 
trust; it never goes back to buy again from the salesman 
who doesn’t know his business, who doesn’t know what he’s 
selling, and who doesn’t tell the truth. 

One of the best gateways to success in business is salesman- 
ship. A salesman brings money into the pockets of his em- 
ployer. A man may be a good bookkeeper or a good accoun- 

tant, but his services, though it is important, does not often 
bring money directly into the firm’s safe. But the employer 
can count the money that a salesman brings in, and can 
measure the salesman by the count. 

The salesman, too, is usually closer to his employer and to 
the heart of his firm’s business than any other employee. 

(Concluded on page 42) 


‘The Battle of King’s Mountain 


Silent Scot and His Indian Friend Take Part in a Great Victory 


Part II—ConcLusion 


T HAS been noticed that age and rheuma- 
tism had not affected Old One-Eye’s 
voice, trained to bellow orders above the 
r= raging sea. Now, as he heard Andy’s sad 
story of the theft of his gold, his rage and grief reverberated 
like a miniature typhoon from wall to wall of his smithy. 

“Who stole my gold?” he roared, bringing down his huge 
hammer with all his force upon the anvil. Clang went the 
anvil. ‘“‘Who stole Old Tom’s gold?” Clang! “Some thievin’ 
yellow-livered landlubber’’—clang/—“Tll swear to that”— 
Clang! “Oh, if I had him here’’—clang!/—“T'd stuff him with 
my gold an’ melt him in the forge an’ hammer him into a hun- 
dred golden horse-shoes for my pretty Jack’s army!””—Clang, 
clang, clang! 

He flung away the hammer and seized his old cutlass which 
always hung on the smithy wall, and which he kept sharp- 
edged and as bright as the moon. He whirled it through the air 
over his head, shouting: 

“Let me get at him, the rogue! I'll carve him too small for 
fishbait! Ay, minnows couldn’t find him! Tadpoles neither! 
The villain—the coward—the low fellow! He’s a lawyer—he’s 
a judge—a hangman—a customs officer—a coast-guard—land- 
scum! To rob an old Admiral o’ the Seas—rob brave an’ bold 
Captain Shark o’ his lawful gold! Land-scum! yy 





Low fellow! 

The cutlass dropped from his hand and he sank down on the 
block seat, panting. The purple dye of rage in his cheeks and 
brow made his seamy scar stand out, a livid weal. His one eye, 
with its inflamed lids, looked like a red spark burning in a red 
glass. Andy regarded him critically. 

. Ye shouldna take on so, Tom,” he said. “Ye might have 
a fit an’ have to stay in yer bed. An’ that wouldna do at all, 
tor I’m thinkin’ ye can maybe help Jack yet—if ye keep yer 
health.” 

“Help him; ay, that’s the word—help him,” Shark gasped. 
He gulped down the mugful of water which Tuleko brought 
him from the pail by the door. Andy knew by the set of 
Luleko’s lip that he wanted to laugh. Tuleko always looked 
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upon Old One-Eye as a piece of pure comedy. But to-day he 
evidently felt that poor Tom couldn’t bear being laughed at. 

“Tf Jack but lived on the coast, now. An’ Captain Shark had 
his pretty ship an’ his merry crew free an’ lawful on the high 
seas once more. Ah, lad,” he sighed, “‘ those were happy days! 
We'd get Jack gold aplenty. Ay, though we turned the blue 
sea red in fishin’ for it!” 

Andy remarked casually that all the money Jack needed was 
in the land office: his father had said so. 

““Why didn’t you tell me that before?” Shark cried. 

Well, Andy replied, choosing his words carefully, it would do 
no good to talk about it because the money belonged to the 
Governor. 

“The more reason for takin’ it!” Shark yelled at him. 
Maybe so, said Andy; but Duncan MacPhail couldn’t give it to 
Jack because he was in honor bound to serve the Governor 
first and to protect the State’s property. It was, he explained, 
a sort of oath or promise, a hard and fast bond. And Duncan, 
being a Scot and a man of honor, would shoot to kill or be shot 
to death himself rather than prove unfaithful to his trust. 

Old One-Eye sprang up, shaking his fists. He stamped up 
and down the smithy cursing all governors. Governors, 
he informed Andy, were the pest of the earth. They made 
cowards of brave men; they turned good men such as Duncan 
into rascals; they crippled bold and venturesome men worse 
than rheumatism and old age. For his part he classed governors 
with devil fish, sea serpents, mouldy salt pork, yellow fever 
and hangmen. <A crying shame it was that Duncan MacPhail 
should fire a rifle or receive a bullet in his own breast to please 
a governor! 

Andy agreed with that sentiment. In fact, he admitted, he 
had been thinking that very thing when he stopped at the 
land office and borrowed Duncan’s gun on his way to 


Duncan was sitting guard over 
If robbers 


the smithy. 
the money now without a weapon. 
came he would be helpless. 

“Oh ho!” shouted Old Shark. “Ah, but 
you’re a smart lad! Ho, but you’re a bold lad! 
A lad after Old Tom’s own heart! So you are! 
We’ arter the Governor’s money, my lads. ‘Here’s three of us, 
well-armed too, against one lonely man without gun norcutlass!”’ 

Andy’s lip moved as if he checked a smile. 

“‘He’s no so lonely as ye think. Rob Roy is wi’ him. An’ 
I never saw them so full o’ fight. Ye’d think Rob Roy had 
been off on some grand adventure, like the tales ye’ve told 
them, an’ come home golden kings o’ the sea. All the scrub- 
bin’ an’ spankin’ their mother’s given them hasna damped the 
spirit o’ the Scalpin’ Scot.” 

Before Tom could reply there came a chorused shout of 
‘“Hullos” from up the road and the clatter of hoofs. Tuleko 
leaped to the door. 

‘“*Renz. Roche,” he explained. In a moment two of Renz’s 
sons and five of LaRoche’s younger boys drew up at the door. 

“Did you get the gold?” they shouted to Andy, «as they 
threw themselves from their saddles. They rushed into the 
smithy, full of excitement. 

‘‘No. A thief had been an’ got it,” Andy answered. 

“But cheer up, my hearties!”’ cried Old Tom. ‘You've 
come in the nick of time. There’s money enough in the land 
office an’ we'll march in an’ take it for Jack.” 


HERE was a wild hubbub for several minutes; but, when it 
subsided, the nine boys in the old pirate’s shop were of one 
mind about setting out to do or die for Jack. One of the 
Renz boys thought that they ought to be disguised so that 
Duncan would be unable to tell the Governor the names of 
the men who had robbed him. It would be Duncan’s duty to 
tell, of course; but if he couldn’t, why then he just couldn’t! 
‘Now isn’t he a smart lad?” Old Shark exclaimed delight- 
edly. “I'll make masked highwaymen of the lot of you. 
Runner, get down that big deerhide off my bunk. At it with 
your blades, my hearties! Slash off pieces to fit over your eyes 
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an’ as far south as your mouths; an’ cut strings to tie ’em on! 
Heigho! It’s an evil day when bold buccaneers must hide 
their faces from the foe!” 

For a while the only sounds in the smithy were the ripping 
of deerskin and the heavy irregular breathing of nine ecstatic 
and excited boys. They fastened the deerskin strings, by 
means of knots, into each end of their masks, and cut slits 
for eye-holes. Andy, looking up, saw that though Old Tom 
already had his mask on he was busy with a much larger piece 
of deerskin. In silence, interestedly, he watched him make 
marks on it with a bit of charred wood and then affix it to a long 
hickory stick. 

“What are ye doin’, Tom?” he asked. 

“‘Makin’ a banner fit for brave men to follow. Ah, theold flag! 
the old flag! It’ll do me a world of good to sail under the Jolly 
Roger once more,”’ Old Shark answered with a deep sentimental 
sigh. He lifted it upso that they couldall see the crudely drawn 
skull and cross-bones in the center of the flap of deerhide. He 
shifted the emblem to his left hand, seized his old cutlass in 
his right, and went at a limping run out of the smithy. 


“Admiral, you old villain, what’s all this?” Sevier strode 
into the office. ‘‘So you’ve gone back to pirating, eh?” 

“To be sure, ’tis Old One-Eye,” said Duncan. “He took 
my breath away an’ I didn’t know him.” 

“Nor your own son, either?’’ Sevier laughed. 
plain this.” 


“Andy, ex- 


WKWARDLY, because he felt foolish at being caught, 
Silent Scot told his tale—how Old Tom’s sack of gold 
had been stolen, and how he had racked his brains to find a 
way to get money for the army. Sevier clapped him on the 
back and roared 
with laughter. 
Then he swung | 
Old One-Eye 
round and em- 
braced him. 
** Old friend,” 
he said, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t disap- 





“Come on, my hearties!” he yelled: 
“Every lad should shoulder his mus- 
ket an’ swing his cutlass! We'll show 
‘em how Henry Morgan stormed 
Porto Bello a hundred years ago!” 


HEIR moccasined feet padding 

through the dust at a slow trot, up 
the road towards the land office went 
the Wataugan Buccaneers. Old One- 
Eye led the way, his steel thrust for- 
ward, his flag held high. The boys, 
suiting their pace to his limping trot, 
kept behind him. Even the Runner- 
on-the-Wind seemed to feel that this 
was Tom Shark’s hour, and forebore 
to sprint past him. The flush of eager 
excitement tinted the old pirate’s 
tanned and wrinkled face, his one eye 
burned fiercely. He panted and mut- 
tered broken phrases, queer words, 
some part Spanish or French, from the 
buccaneers’ jargon, and names which 
—like “Henry Morgan” and “Porto 
Bello”—the boys had never heard 
before. They did not know how the 
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fact that they were so young had sent 
Old Shark’s memory back over a span of 
more than sixty years to his own youth, 
when as a lad of sixteen he had shipped 
under the black flag of the notorious 
Stede Bonnet. 

Three horsemen emerged from a moun- 
tain trail and watched the odd procession 
with no little interest. They were John 
Sevier, his oldest son, and a settler named 
Campbell who was one of Sevier’s closest 
friends. 

“Now what do you suppose the 
Admiral is up to?” Nolichucky Jack 
asked. “A pirate flag, and masks, and 
every man armed! That is Andy’s yellow 
hair, Ill swear. And the Runner—you couldn’t mistake the 
grace of Tuleko’s body.” 

“They appear to be headed for the land office,” said 
Campbell, ‘(and something warns me that we’d best follow 
them.” 

Inside the land office, on the window sill, sat Rob Roy. 
. They wore new suits, their faces shone from much scouring, 
their red curls were still damp and pungent from a soaking 
in rum and hot water. There hung about them now only the 
faintest suggestion of their adventure with their new pet in 
Jimmy Breed’s cabin. Duncan MacPhail stood before the 
open door of a closet, looking at his pages of records and the 
currency in deerskin bags on the shelves. 

“Hands up!” 

Duncan wheeled to see masked men with muskets pouring 
into the cabin. He reached mechanically towards the pegs 
where his rifle usually hung, then remembered that it was not 
there. His hands went up as the point of Old One-Eye’s sword 
prodded him in the chest. 

“What d’ye want?” he asked, too amazed to recognize 
anybody. 

“It’s the money we’re after. Stand aside,” Shark bellowed. 
‘Some of you lads seize him an’ tie him up.” 

Two LaRoches and two Renzes grabbed the poor bewildered 
entry-taker and began to tie his hands with Pierre LaRoche’s 
woolen sash. This was too much for Rob Roy. Their own 
father, and a MacPhail, to be treated that way! With a 
scream of rage they precipitated themselves upon Duncan’s 
aggressors. They bit, they clawed, they pummeled; then they 
clutched Jean LaRoche round the ankle and, with a mighty 
effort, overbalanced him. The three of them came down in a 
sprawling heap on the floor. Meanwhile Tom was sweeping 
the money off the shelves. His old fingers twitched and his 
whole body shook with excitement. 

“? Tis like old times,” he mumbled, as he tossed the bags of 
money over his shoulder to the boys behind. 








Photographic Contest Winners 


“The Eclipse Solitaire,” shown above, is one of a pair of eclipse 
photographs submitted by M. Fanning, who won the prize in the 


At the left is “The Flying Man,” an unusual snapshot, entered by 


“No Crows Allowed in These Woods” must be what the sign reads 
in the third photograph. This picture takes first prize for May, the 
winner being J. Meekwolfe, Jr., Yellow- 
stone Park, Wyo. 

“Take That Dog Away” is the title of the famous sacred song of the 
the last of this group, a good photograph 
submitted by Eagle Scout Cecil Cooley, 
Logan, Utah. 
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warning about “not disgusting the soldiery’’ might have 
grievously offended the rather petty and pompous soul of 
Horatio Gates! They showed their joy by composing some 
more verses. 

At dawn on the twenty-sixth of September Sevier’s and 
Shelby’s men, and some of McDowell’s troops who had es- 
caped into the mountains after another unsuccessful brush 
with Ferguson, mustered at Sycamore Shoals on the Watauga 
River—over a thousand strong. The old men who could not 
go, the men who were staying behind to guard the homes from 
Indians, and all the women, and children were there, too. 
Conspicuous among the figures moving through the grove 
was the Reverend Samuel Doak, Watauga’s beloved pastor. 
Like the prophets of old, a haunt of Nature was his Cathe- 
dral that day—a priest in fringed buckskin jerkin and 
leggings, his pulpit a sycamore stump. 

The muted thunder of hoofs rolled over the valley as 
the men, by small companies, arrived at the Shoals. Andy 
and Tuleko rode up with Duncan between them. Duncan 
was to remain in command of Watauga’s defenses. Im- 
mediately behind them rode the other men from the Noli- 
chucky such as old LaRoche with his tribe of sons and 
Gustave Renz with his sons and nephews and several of 
Sevier’s sons. Sevier himself was already there, conversing 
earnestly with Shelby and Doak—with Old One-Eye hov- 
ering about, never very far from his elbow. On the 
mountainside a number of horsemen guarded a herd of 
cattle, which the army was taking along for food. Besides 
the cattle, the army food supply consisted of a small bag 
of ground corn and maple sugar, mixed, for each man. 
Their drink would be the mountain streams. 


S THE dawn began to sift in 

flakes of light through the 
thick leafage and to brighten upon 
the hurrying waters of the river, 
Samuel Doak climbed upon a high 
stump and summoned the whole 
company to follow him in singing 
a hymn. Some fifteen hundred 
voices, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, rose in swelling chorus with 


Covenanters, “O God Our Help 
in Ages Past.” The hymn ended 
and the pastor addressed his flock 
with that brilliant and fiery oratory 








You’re a loyal com- 
rade and a man after my own heart. I’m go- 
ing to take this money, but without a mask on 


point you for worlds. 


my face.” Then, turning to Duncan, whom 
the boys had set free, he said, “I will 
borrow this money from the State; and I will 
pledge my property as security for repay- § 





ment of the loan.” 

“Well, Jack,” said Duncan, gravely. 
“Ye understand my position. I can’t offee- 
cially hand ye over the money. But, considerin’ there’s pirates 
about, I won’t try to stop ye from takin’ it. So, take it, Jack, 
wi’ Duncan MacPhail’s verra good will.” Then to Andy he 
said, “‘Son, I’ll thank ye to gi’ me back my rifle.” 

Although the matter was settled in this peacable way, with 
Sevier binding himself—or his heirs if he were killed—to repay 
the State, Old One-Eye always declared that it was the old 
flag, the Jolly Roger, that did the business. He reckoned this 
exploit second only—both in valor and in political importance 
—to Sir Francis Drake’s raid on Panama! 

The money from land sales, which had been waiting ship- 
ment to the Governor across the mountains, did indeed go over 
the mountains but not to the Governor. It went into Morgan- 
ton and bought powder and lead for the men of Tennessee. 
For ten days or so Wataugans were busy making bullets, 
practising with targets, repairing guns, sharpening toma- 
hawks and drilling. McDowell’s messenger came in with the 
news that they could count on eight or nine hundred men from 
the Back Country. 

He brought other news which somewhat troubled Sevier 
though it delighted every other man by the Western Waters. 
The letter had been delivered to General Gates and he, the mes- 
senger, had waited, as long as he dared delay, for an answer; 
but Gates had sent none. In short, Gates had ignored the 
letter. No one could understand why. It did not occur 
to those sincere and simple-minded frontiersmen that the 








which made him a noted man in 
frontier annals. He took the story 
of Gideon for his text; that Gideon, 
the herder, who was called from 
his mountain home to become a 
warrior and to deliver his people 
from a powerful foe. 

“With the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon!” cried the pastor, rais- 
ing his hands in final benediction. 
And all the women took up the cry. 

“With the sword of the Lord 
and our Gideons!” 

To the shout of the women like 
bugles on the dawn, the frontier 
army dashed out upon the moun- 
tain trail. 

The last thing Andy saw in look- 
ing back was old Admiral Shark 
limping along the road after them 
shouting strange words and waving 
his beloved Jolly Roger. 

Andy and Tuleko rode together 
and talked in low tones; and their 
talk was of Jimmy Breed. Only 
an hour before the muster, Jimmy Breed had ridden into 
Watauga and Jimmy had told of. being thrown from his 
horse and of injuring his knee so that he still limped a trifle; 
and, generally, he had much increased the two scouts’ sus- 
picions of him. 

“Tuleko shoot um. T’at’s why Breed lame,” was Tuleko’s 
conviction. Andy also felt sure now that Jimmy had stolen 
Tom’s gold, and that he had fired that shot into their camp in 
the hills. But he had not told Tom nor Sevier. He and Tuleko 
meant to watch Jimmy and find out where he had hidden the 
gold, catch him in the act of handling it, and then turn him 
over to Constable Burke for fear that Sevier’s soft heart, and 
his generous loyalty to every man who had ever served him in 
any capacity, might interfere with the course of justice. To- 
day, for the first time, Andy began to suspect Jimmy Breed 
of being a Tory as well as a thief. That was because he heard 
Jimmy asking questions about the army. How many were 
they? How many would Campbell bring? And McDowell? 
And the other officers, man by man? And what was the 
route? And just where would the officers east of the moun- 
tains join them? What were the plans? Then, too, why did 
Jimmy, with his “sprained knee,” insist on joining the army 
when Sevier urged him to remain in Watauga? Oh, it was all 
very well for Breed to mouth loudly about being no coward, 
and how he*would ride till he dropped and fight to the bitter 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Agricultural Tests for Lone Scouts 
By Armstrong Perry 


R. GEORGE E. FARRELL of the 

United States Department of Agricul- 

ture suggests the following agricultural tests, 

which might be used, he says, in connection 

with the tests for First, Second and Third 

Degrees, according to their relative suitability. 
Why wait until these have been 


The Lone Scout 


These show that of these 15 Lone Scouts joined in 1915; 
46 in 1916; 42 in 1917; 45 in 1918; 65 in 1919; 69 in 1920; 41 in 
1921; 58 in_1922; 50 in 1923; 87 in 1924. Of the 590, 308 are 
still active. 

Four were under 12 years of age; 11 were 12; 10 were 13; 
36 were 14; 41 were 15; 60 were 16; 69 were 17; 86 were 18, 
and 202 over 18. 

Sixty-seven had been Boy Scouts for a year or less, and 61 
for from one to five years or more. Six were Scoutmasters; 





the silver; 30 the gold, and 14 the Gold Quill. 
One hundred and six had edited or published 
Lone Scout amateur publications. 

Two hundred and forty-one were readers 
of Boys’ Lire, 


When To Be a Lone Scout 
RAND Councilor No. 133, E. Lathrop, who 
has been a Lone Scout since 1917, writes: 
“The Lone Scouts developed 





considered by all the officials con- 
cerned? Why not try them out 
now, and let Mr. Farrell know how 
they work? 

Think of the articles that can be 
written and the Contributors’ 
Medals that can be won as you work on these tests. 
Almost any article or letter based on your own ex- 
perience would find a place in some publication. 

Incidentally, the fact that you can do a good 
turn for your organization and help other boys to 
appreciate the value of honest work will lighten 
the labor in your daily tasks. Here are the tests: 





for one month. 

2. Learn why different feeds are used to nourish 
the bodies of different farm animals. 

3. Study the color markings on a Holstein calf | 
or cow. Make a free-hand drawing showing the | 
placings of the color markings. | 

4. Make a handicraft article which may be used | 
when doing your chores about the house or 
barn. Examples are: broom-holder, milk stool, | 
self-feeder for poultry, etc. 

5. Draw a map showing the layout of the fields 
on your farm. Study this map. Draw another 
map showing how the fields and fences may be | 
changed to make a better arrangement. | 

6. Keep a record of amount of milk given by at 
least 3 cows for one month. 

7. Plant and care for the home garden—the 
one which supplies vegetables for household use. 

8. Set three settings of eggs. Feed and care for 





(b) What made you subscribe? 
Lone Scout why he should subscribe for Boys’ Lire? 
2. This contest is limited to Lone Scouts who were subscribers to 
or regular readers of Boys’ Lire prior to the first announcement of 
this contest in the May, 1925, issue of the magazine. 
3. The letter should be typewritten or written legibly in ink, on 
one side of the paper only. 
4. Th 
5. The name, address and age of the author, and his Lone Scout 
number, should appear in the upper right-hand corner of the manu- 
aot The manuscript must also be marked “‘For the Lone Scout 
ontest. 
6. Send the manuscript to LONE SCOUT CONTEST Editor, 
c/o Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
7. The contest will close June 15, 1925. All answers received on 
or before this date will be considered by the judges. 
8. The Staff of Boys’ Lire will act as judges of the letters sub- 
mitted, and any letter, whether prize-winning or not, is to be avail- 
able for publication. 


What BOYS’ LIFE Means to 


Me as a Lone Scout 


One of the most valuable of the methods used by Boys’ Lire to 
find out what interests and helps its readers most, has been the 
**Why-I-Subscribed”” contest. Now, in order to reach, help and 
interest more Lone Scouts, Boys’ Lire is offering a prize of $5.00 

for the best letter on the subject,““What Boys’ Lire Means to Me 
| “ied f $5.00 for the best | 

* so f time used inedoing your chores | . Boys’ Lire will give a prize of $5.00 for the best letter answering 

$: Sap aan time sia | the following questions: (a) How you first heard of Boys’ Lirr? 

(c) How would you tell another 


The rules of the contest follow: 


e letter must not exceed one thousand words. 


boy leadership. Now, though they 
do not realize it, Boy Scout Execu- 
tives in developing their “patrol 
leadership” idea are following a 
trail blazed by Lone Scout tribe 
chiefs. But the Boy Scouts have 
the necessary adult supervision, and so is the best 
organization for boys 12 to 16.” He goes on to 
suggest “that all boys able to join the Boy Scouts 
be not eligible to membership in the LSA; that 
only Life and Star Boy Scouts be eligible to Lone 
Scout membership; that country boys unable to 
join the Boy Scouts be eligible to Lone Scout 
membership if 14 years of age or over.” 
WLS Radio Tribe Booming 

HERE are still enough boys who know a good 

thing when they see it—or hear it—to keep the 
WLS Radio Tribe growing at the rate of a hundred 
members a week or thereabouts. The programs 
arranged by the Tribe for the public are heard in 
a majority of the states of the Union. In one week 
recently the number of letters received compli- 
menting the program was second only to those 
about Ford and Glenn, lullaby singers. A good- 
sized scrap book at the Long House has been 
filled with newspaper clippings from all parts of 








the country concerning this Tribe. The Sears- 
Roebuck Agricultural Foundation, owner of 


WLS and organizer of this Tribe, has placed an 
order for 1,000 more badges to be given to boys 
who join during the next few weeks. 
News of the Lone Scout Amateur 
Publications 








young chicks. Exhibit pen of 5 pullets at Com- 
munity or County Fair in the fall. 

g. Raise one-half acre of corn from pure or certified seed 
which has been tested for germination. Exhibit 10 ears at 
Community or County Fair. 

10. Raise one-quarter acre of potatoes from certified seed. 
Make exhibit at Community or County Fair. 


Facts About Lone Scouts 
HE Grand Councilors were asked to send in facts about 
Lone Scouts they know, on blanks sent out from the Long 
House. They returned 590 blanks to the Long House, filled out 
as requested. 


‘Th 


Historical Spots 

By Frederic Groetsema 

AY! Fellows, haul out the old Atlas and look up Michigan. 
Find it? Allright. Now look down the Western coast and 
you will find South Haven. Found that? Then look straight 
east and you will find my home-town. Kalamazoo. Now look 
four miles east again and you will find Comstock. This is the 
“Burg” I am going to tell you about. 
A man by the name of Comstock 
came here as one of the first settlers 
along the creek where it joined the 
“boiling water river,” as they called 
the Kalamazoo. Here grew up quite a 
community. In fact, a storehouse, 
four or five cabins, a saw mill, a grist 
miil and a’ doctor and even a lawyer; 
in fact, they had everything heart 
could wish for (in those - times). 
Mr. Comstock had his heart set on 


or hatchet. 


shown in the drawing. 


An Easily Made Camp Seat 
By C. G. 


This comfortable camp seat may be easily 
built in camp by any one with the aid of an axe 
Four stakes are cut with forks at the 
top and sharpened and driven into the ground, as 


The two long ones serve as the back and the two 
short ones as the front legs. 


4 assistants; 15 first-class scouts; 32 second-class, and 5 tender 
foot scouts. 

Three hundred and forty-eight belonged to local Tribes of 
Lone Scouts. 

Fifty had passed the first degree in the Lone Scout organiza- 
tion; 44 the second degree; 43 the third degree; 7 the fourth 
degree; 9 the fifth degree;'13 the sixth degree and 93 the 
seventh degree, counting only the highest degree passed. 

One hundred and fifty-one had earned the Booster title and 
button. Twenty-three were Lone Scout Organizers. 

Thirty-six had earned the Bronze Contributors’ Medal; 45 


By Torkel Gundel 
The Council Chiefs voted to accept Youth as the Semi- 
Official Organ of the L. S. A. That was all very good, but 
what a clumsy term! So the Youth editors got in touch with 


* Mr. Armstrong Perry and asked for his suggestion for a better 
: sub-title. 


After a little hesitation and consideration of every- 
thing concerned, “‘The Amateur Official Organ”’ was suggested 
and accepted. That’s a lot more appropriate and will avoid 
misunderstanding. 

The March issue of Youth, published at 2306 N. Karlov 
Ave., Chicago, carried some improvements as a result of the 
(Concluded on page 50) 


e Readers Page 


running expenses, including the teachers’ wages. It was this 
offer that drew many settlers to Comstock. 

The house that Mr. Comstock built is still standing, and 
was known as the “‘Comstock Manor” in those days, for miles 
around. 

Have you read “Cak Openings”? If you haven’t you had 
better, because it is a very good book. 
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Two sticks are laid 


making Comstock the County seat. 
I think he had-good reasons to think 
this because it was really an impor- 
tant place. There was a main trail, 
a river, and one cross-trail. 

Mr. Comstock set out with this 
aim in his heart. He did everything 
in his power to induce settlers to come 
and live in Comstock. He made an 
exceptional offer (for those times); he 
was to build a school and pay the 


1925 


across the crotches, as shown, and a blanket is 
folded to the right width and placed over them. 
The lower part is folded back and the upper part 
lapped over on top of it and the friction caused 
by any one sitting on it holds it in place. The 
width may be varied to seat one or two as desired. 


The seat may be taken down when camp is 
broken, or if it is a permanent camp the blanket 
may be used when desired. If the stakes are 
strong and driven well into firm ground, the seat 
is surprisingly strong and substantial. 











The writer has often used seats like this and when 
placed at the right distance from the fire, one may sit 
back and enjoy himself with as much comfort as he 


might in any chair at home. 


house that James Fenimore Cooper got many of his notes, and 
even some of the characters lived in Comstock at that time. 
It is said that he visited this house more than ten times during 
his life. 

After going northwest of the town a little way you will 
come to a pine-crested hill that was, and is still, used, for the 


It was in this very --burying ground. In here there is one of the earliest set- 


tlers buried. A plain slab bears the 
name and gives dates of her life, 
1776-1843. The lady buried here was 
the wife of one of the first to arrive in 
Kazoo County. 
Going about four miles east you 
will come to the town of Gailsburg. 
‘Here is the birthplace of Gen. R. 
Shafter, the Spanish-American War 
general. If one visits the log-house 
that constituted the Shafter home 
you will thank God that you didn’t 
have to live in one of those cabins 
the year round. On the west-side 
of the porch there is a log that 
young Shafter carved his name on. 
It is said when Rufus wanted to be 
a soldier his father said, ‘‘The very 
first time you are shot it will be in the 
rear,” and it was. 
Now, as [have told you about ali the 
historical spots in Kalamazoo County, 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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YS MEGGS, as the fellows at Bailey called him, 
hung around the tennis courts when our two- 
man team was training for the championship 
match against Crawville, and everybody won- 

dered why. He rubbered at the games from behind one end, 
then from one side, then from the other side, and then from 
the other end, until the chicken-wire screen made patterns 
all over his face. 
' He couldn’t see through his thick glasses very well and he 
tried to make up for his shortsightedness by poking his 
shoulders, chin and nose even farther forward than he usually 
did. His shape was exactly like a human question mark, and 
he seemed to get an answer once in a while, for he would pull 
out a pad of paper, that he illustrated his story on whenever 
anybody would listen, and put down diagrams and notes and 
things. 

That long nose of his, sticking through the chicken wire, was 
so much of a temptation that it broke up a good many prac- 
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Armstrong Perry 


Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 


By 


tice games. Rick Forsyth would give Sim Calkins, his team- 
mate, the wink when they were playing singles, serve one just 
right, and Sim would try for Meggs’s nose. He hit it once and 
it swelled so it wouldn’t go through the wire, so that spoiled 
the fun for a while. 

After a while Mys buttonholed Rick and Sim one day. 
They said he made them promise not to tell anybody what he 
told them. He had worked out some kind of a system for 
them to try. They would go over on a court that was re- 
served for the profs., but that they had permission to use, and 
would practice. There was shrubbery all around and nobody 
could see them play. When the fellows listened in, as near 
as they could get, they would hear Mystery explain something 
and then one or the other of the team would serve. The ball 
would go back and forth a few times and the players would 
begin to laugh and in a minute they would be laughing so that 
they couldn’t hit the ball. They would laugh till they had 
to lean against the net posts to hold themselves up. 

Of course everybody wanted to 

know what was going on, but they 

~ couldn’t find out. The team did 

their regular practice on the school 

courts and everybody could watch, 

but they didn’t pull off any funny 

stunts, just played straight tennis 

and tried to improve their game 
all they could. 

The tennis match between 
Bailey and Crawville was more 
important this year than ever 
before. Tennis had got to be a 
craze at both places. Fellows and 
girls would hardly go out to 
walk without carrying tennis- 
rackets, and a fellow had to have 
one to hang in his room or he 
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“That is essentially simple, when the basis of natural 
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Everybody knew 
all the national and world champions by heart and how they 
played and what their best strokes were and all about them. 
You could get almost as good a crowd at a tennis match as 
you could at a baseball game, if there was as much room for 


didn’t think he had any furniture at all. 


them around the court. Every court was always busy with 
dubs or real players practicing. 

So when the Crawville match was to be played, the school 
management decided to have it on the middle court and build 
a big, temporary grand-stand that would cover a number of 
the others. The plans called for space enough all around so 
that if all the pupils from both schools attended the game they 
could all get in by some of them sitting on the ground in front 
of the wooden seats 


N ORDER to solve the mystery, two fellows sneaked up to 

Mystery Meggs’s room when he was out. It was full of 
tennis balls—new ones, old ones, broken ones and all kinds, 
and he had three rackets—all on the bum. They looked them 
all over, but couldn’t find anything. There were a lot of 
drawings and diagrams that seemed to show balls hitting 
rackets and bouncing off again, but they didn’t mean a thing 
to the fellows. They pawed around his electrical junk and 
his chemical apparatus too, but there wasn’t anything that 
looked new there. Everything looked as bad and smelled 
as bad as ever, no better and no worse. 

Before long the Crawville crowd caught on that something 
was happening over our way. They would send over some 
student that they thought we didn’t know. As long as we 
couldn’t find out anything we didn’t care how hard they 
tried to, so we would get acquainted with the guy, pretend 
that we believed his story about how he came from out West 
or down South or wherever he said, and that we didn’t know 
that he came by the way of Cravrville. We would tell him 
about the secret system and brag about how we were going 
to trim Crawville. We would even take him over to the 





law is understood,” argued Meggs, and started 
to draw diagrams once more 
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prof.’s court, where he couldn’t see any more than we did. 
He would listen to Rick and Sim, and hear them play a few 
shots and then stop and laugh; and the longer he stayed the 
less he knew. 

The day of the game was a peach of a day, not too cool and 
The pre- 


not too warm, no wind to speak of and a clear sky. 
liminary matches were not 
scheduled to begin until 
two o'clock, but everybody 
was so anxious to get a 
good seat that the benches 
were almost full by noon 
The Crawvillians came by 
auto-loads and brought 
lunches so they could camp 
out beside the court until 
it was time to start. 


WO courts had been re- 

- served for the team to 
practice on, a little way 
off from the one where 
the match was to be played. 
There were no reserved 
seats in the big enclosure and 
this was a wise scheme to 
keep anybody from watch- 
ing the practice and holding 
a seat at the same time. 
The Crawville team started practicing first. 


Burt and 
Boggs were their names and they were a pair of pippins. 


Certain people seem just born for certain games. Some base- 
ball players can almost tell with their eyes shut just where 
a fly is going to drop or what kind of a curve the pitcher is 
going to put over next, and whatever they do seems so easy 
and graceful that you can’t believe it takes any effort at all. 
Burt and Boggs were that kind of players. They were light 
on their feet, had arms that seemed as long in proportion as 
spiders’ legs, and such an eye for the ball that they couldn’t 
seem to miss anything. 

A lot of the fellows gathered around and you could see by 
their faces that they saw our finish. Rick and Sim were good, 
consistent players, but not so easy and graceful as these fel- 
‘ows from Crawville. 

The Crawville team enjoyed the impression they were 
making. Pretty soon they took off their sweaters. They 
had half-a-dozen medals apiece pinned to their athletic shirts. 
Some of them were gold rackets. A Crawville fellow in the 
crowd began to tell about the championship matches they 
had won and how they wouldn’t have considered playing in 
a “hick tournament” like this if the school hadn’t taken a vote 
and asked them unanimously to represent the school. They 
were doing it just as a favor and didn’t consider the victory 
they were anything in particular. They 
weren't going to rub it in, or try to embarrass our 
players, but just play hard enough to win. 

While he was talking, we heard the crowd break loose 
over at the other practice court. A bunch of us ran over 
there. Rick and Sim had begun to practice. Just as I got 
where I could see, Rick served a fast one to Harris Osgood, 
who with Archie Franklin made up our second best doubles 
team. It took a funny hop and Harris missed it about a foot. 
Rick slammed another at him and it hardly left the ground 
after it hit. Harris didn’t have a chance to return it. In 
fact he didn’t hit one, and lost a love game. That seemed 
funny, for Harris was almost as good as Rick and generally 
held him pretty even. 

The next game was the same. Harris and Archie were 
trying hard, but they simply couldn’t locate the ball, 
or if they did hit it it wouldn’t do what they wanted it 
to do. 

On account of the crowd, these practice courts, which had 
only had end screens before, had been completely surrounded 
with wire. At the present price of tennis balls the school 
couldn’t afford to distribute them as souvenirs, and of course 
a ball that goes into the crowd never comes back, especially 
when tennis is so popular among a lot of students living on 
allowances from home. Mys Meggs was inside the court, 
sitting on the ground because the crowd had invited him not 
to obstruct the view. They didn’t mean what he thought. 
He wasn’t wide enough to obstruct anybody’s view of a vertical 
spider web unless it was awful close to him. They were just 
kidding him. 

Rick and Sim, instead of having three or four balls rolling 
around the court or held under the net, were kicking the balls 
over to Mys. He had his old black bag with him. When 
they kicked him a ball he put it into the bag, and when they 
wanted one he would throw one out. Right away I got the 
idea that there might be some connection between that bag 
and the way the balls behaved—that maybe he was doing 
something to them. So I edged around until I could see into 
it. All there was in it was some balls and some junk like he 
always carried around. 

Just then two fellows crowded me into the wire. I turned 
around and scratched my face on a gold medal. Someone 
had told the Crawville team about the way our team’s balls 
were acting and they had come over to see for themselves. 

Rick and Sim didn’t pay any attention to them, but Rick 


win as 
he said, 


going to 





must have put an awful cut on the next ball, because when it 
hit the other side of the net, well inside the court, it bounded 
clean over Harris’s head. 

I squinted up at the champions as well as I could for 
being pressed into the wire. One of them said to the other, 
kind of low: “My word, but that was a beauty.” 

“T don’t believe it’s 
possible,” said the other. 

I waited to hear how 
he figured that some- 
thing that had just 
happened was impossi- 
ble; but he stopped be- 
cause Rick’s next ball, a 
slow, high one, hopped 
right back away from 
Harris instead of going 
toward him. It bounced 
along and then rolled 
right back to the net. 

“Is it possible to cut 


A lot of balls and a lot of electré- 
cal junk rolled out of the bag 


a ball like that—an 
ordinary ball with an 
ordinary racket?” the 


fellow who had spoken 
first asked. 

“T never saw it done 
before,” the other an- 
swered. 

They were crowding me so hard that I asked them if they 
didn’t want to get into the front row, and we changed places. 

Sim served the next one. It hit the court and went up in 
the air wobbling like a pin-wheel that’s nailed up off center on 
the Fourth of July. 

“There’s certainly something wrong here!” said one of the 
Crawville champs. “We've got to solve this.” 

Sim let Harris return the next one. Rick caught it at the 
net, slammed it to the ground with a terrific swat, and it 
bounced clean over the end screen. 

“Get that ball! Get that ball!” one of the Crawville 
fellows whispered to the other. 





T HAPPENED to land in a crowd of Crawville students, 

so when the player asked for it they gave it right up. He 
brought it back to where his team-mate was standing and 
they both looked it all over. ‘They couldn’t find anything 
the matter with it, so they spoke to Mys Meggs and tossed it 
over the wire. Mys gct it and dropped it into his bag and 
alter a minute rememieered he hadn’t said ‘Thank you.” 
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He got up and turned around then, and said as much too much 
as he had said too little in the first place. They assured him 
that they had only done what was expected of an honest 
citizen. They said “honest citizen” in a way that got my 
goat. It seemed to mean, some way, that there was some 
doubt about Baileyites being in that class. 

The balls kept on doing funny stunts, and when Mys got 
up to get one that Sim didn’t kick far enough one of the fel- 
lows got a cane from a Crawville prof. that stood near and 
reached through and upset the bag. A lot of balls rolled out 
and a lot of Mystery’s electrical junk. Mys looked kind of 
puzzled when he picked up the balls and the bag and stuff, as 
if he thought he must have upset the bag himself but couldn’t 
remember when. He threw everything in, and, as our team 
quit practice just then, he shut the bag and went out toward 
the tournament court with the team. 

“Evidently nothing there, ” T heard one of the Crawville 
play ers say. 

‘Do you mean in the bag or in the owner’s head?” the other 
one asked him. 

“Tt goes both ways. But if that performance is on the 
square we’ve got our work cut out for us,” the first one said. 
I could see that Rick and Sim had them going. 

Of course everybody on the grounds knew that our team had 
uncorked something, by the time the big game began. Those 
who had seen our team practice wanted to see if they could 
make the ball do the same stunts in the game, and those 
who hadn’t seen them play yet were all set for something 
unusual. 

The Crawville fellows didn’t seem so graceful and easy 
when they faced ours as they had in practice. They set them- 
selves sort of tense and then, when the referee threw out the 
first balls, they demanded that they be examined. The 
referee showed them the box, which had just been opened, and 
offered to let them open another new box, all sealed just the 
way it left the factory. They said the balls were all right. 
Then they got set again. Our team had won the toss and 
took the first serve. 

Rick put the first one inside the line. Burt should have been 
able to return it easily, but he watched it a fraction of a second 
too long, and when he hit it it went out. The next one he 
swung on in plenty of time, but he didn’t solve the cut that 
Rick had put on it and it hit the net in the middle. The 
next serve he made forty love by driving it in a line into the 
wire screen back of Sim. It only took one more to give us 
the first game, a love game. 

Boggs served for Crawville. 
too little control into the 


He put too much speed and 
first one. He seemed to lack 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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They had a knack of putting a twist on 
the ball that just dumped it in the corner 
by the post where no one could reach it 
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T WAS one of the toughest assignments Danny had ever 
been given. The red-headed boy detective knew he 
had a real case this time. In as few words as it takes to 
tell it he was instructed by his chief to get a job with a 

certain circus. 

Danny was about to ask, ‘“‘ What shall I do?’’ when the chief 
said: 

‘*It doesn’t matter what you do, but whatever happens, get 
ajob. That’s the important thing.” 

It took three days to go from New York to a certain western 
city where the circus had its tents pitched for “the big show.” 
As soon as he found a place to park his bag he hurried to the 
“Lot” as the circus grounds is known to circus folks. Then he 
stopped and realized that the clothes he wore coming from 
New York were not the clothes to wear in applying for a job 
with a circus. 

“Getting a bit anxious,” he said to himself. And so he 
walked back rapidly to his hotel. Ten minutes later a red- 
headed youngster in old clothes hurried out a back door and 
across lots to the place where the big tent was pitched. 

Danny wandered around until he found some men working. 

“What’s the chance of getting a job?” he asked of a man 
who seemed to be doing the bossing. 

““Get a bucket and join that bunch of kids over there and 
help water the animals,” the man said. 

Danny turned and looked at the group of boys at work at 
the hopeless task of filling a large tank with water from which 
a herd of elephants were spraying themselves. 

“When you have finished,”’ the man went on, “‘see the boss 
and he will pass you into the show.” 

“T don’t want that kind of a job,”’ spoke up Danny. 

“You don’t?” gruntled the man. “What kind of a job 
do you want?” 

“T can sell peanuts. I—I want to join the show,” explained 
Danny. 

“You what? Say, take it from an old timer,” said the 
man, with a friendly smile, “get the show idea out of your 
head. This is no kind of a life. Once a show man, always. 
What makes you think you want to be a circus hand?” 

Danny didn’t have a really good answer, but he replied, 
“TI haven’t anything else to do, beside I—” here Danny 
thought this would do. ‘“I—I haven’t any real home or 
folks.” 

“Well, now, that’s too bad, but you had better forget it. 
Here’s a pass to take you into the show and—” 

“But Mister, I—” Danny persisted. 

“Never mind now. Beat it, I’m busy.” 






“I'll give you a trial,” said 
He handed Danny 
a slip of paper, and at the 
pointed 
nearby tent 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Kidnapped 


Danny turned away. There seemed to be 
nothing he could do. 

When the circus special pulled out that night 
it was carrying one more passenger than the 
transportation called for. The extra passenger 
—Danny himself—was hidden in a roll of 
canvas loaded on one of the show wagons. 

The next day while busy assigning the local 
” boys to various tasks the foreman was again 
interrupted: 

“T want a job.” 

The foreman could hardly believe his eyes. 
Standing in front of him was Danny. He 
looked a bit worn. His clothes were soiled. 
He had made an attempt to wash his face and 
the result was a clean circle. A race track, 
Danny’s mother called it. 

“What are you doing here?” the man 
demanded. 

“Have you got a job? I can run errands— 
anything will do, but I want a steady job,” 
replied the boy. 

“How did you get here? 
lived in—” 

A grin spread over the boy’s face. “Came 
on the special. Do I get that job?” asked 
Danny. 

“You sure do. I guess you have earned it. 
What makes you think that you can sell 
peanuts?” 

“Oh, I used to sell ’em and candy at the 
opera house at home,” replied Danny. 

‘Well, I guess I will give you a trial. Here,” 
said the man, handing a note to Danny and at 
the same time pointing to a nearby tent, 
“take this over to Ted Thomas. He will fix you up.” 

This was better than Danny had hoped for. Out of a clear 
sky he had been assigned to work with the very man he had 
been sent to watch. 


I thought you 


lo a 


BOUT two weeks before Danny joined the circus a young 

boy, the son of a wealthy widow, had disappeared while 
on an errand for his mother. The police of his city were 
unable to find any trace of him, so at their suggestion the 
mother retained a well-known detective agency to take up the 
search. 

The head of the agency, known to his men as the Governor, 
assigned his best operative, a man by the name of Donovan, 
to the case. Donovan discovered that the only enemy the 
mother had was the boy’s uncle, Theodore Thomas. It seemed 
there had been some misunderstanding over her husband’s will, 
resulting in hard feelings between the two families. 

Naturally this man was the logical suspect, so Donovan 
started out to check up his movements. He traced Thomas 
from his last known address to several cities and finally ob- 
tained definite information that he had gone to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, where he joined a circus and was working in the 
commissary department. 

It was a simple matter for Donovan to locate the circus. He 
found Thomas still with it. Not daring to approach Thomas 
on the subject of the missing boy, Donovan followed the show 
for a few days. There were certain things that he overheard 
Thomas say that led him to believe that he was on the right 
track. On several occasions Thomas had been heard to re- 
mark that he expected a large sum of money very shortly. 
Donovan was further convinced that he was not wasting 
time in watching Thomas, as he had learned that on the day 
the boy was missed, the circus was playing in a nearby city 
and the hour of his disappearance was between parade time 
and the afternoon show, which would have given Thomas 
sufficient time to have visited the boy’s town, kidnapped him 
and gone back to his work without being missed. 

Seeing that he would be unable to do much and not caring 
to rush matters through fear of causing the boy bodily harm, 
Donovan wired the Governor and suggested that someone be 
sent to join the show to work with Thomas. Acting on this 
suggestion the Governor decided that Danny was the one to 
handle the case. 

It was several days before Danny could take up his actual 
investigation. He was kept too busy learning his new duties. 
Besides, he simply had to see all the sights first. But he soon 
went to work. 


} Danny Solves Another Mystery 
By Charles F. Robb 


Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand 


It was an easy matter to become friendly with the Thomases. 
Ted Thomas was an easy-going, happy-go-lucky type of a 
man. His wife, Nellie, was just the opposite, although very 
pleasant. Shé was continually watching Ted, and if it were 
not for her, Ted’s business would have suffered. She, too, 
had heard about Ted coming into some money and while she 
did not tell Danny from what source they expected the money, 
she was making plans to use it to good advantage. Danny 
felt sorry for her as he thought she was unaware of her 
husband’s alleged wrongdoings. 

After Danny was once established with the show he nevei 
let Thomas get out of his sight. Whenever Thomas went 
away from the “Lot” Danny was somewhere near by and 
always witnessed every move that the man made. 

There was one thing that Danny particularly noticed and 
that was, the Thomases never received mail. Furthermore, 
neither of them ever called at the show’s post-office. Yet in 
every city that they visited Thomas called at the General 
Delivery window of the post-office and inquired for mail. 
Yet, to Danny’s knowledge, he had never received a letter. 


ANNY kept close watch for three weeks, with little or no 
progress until one day Thomas received a letter. It was 
apparent to Danny that now that he had the letter he was 
afraid to open it. Thomas stuck it in his pocket and returned 
to the “Lot” without reading it. All the way back he seemed 
somewhat upset. Danny could not account for his actions 
unless, Danny thought, Thomas was afraid to open it for fear 
he was going to be disappointed over the money that he was 
supposed to be expecting. 

Late that evening, between the afternoon and evening 
shows, Danny followed Thomas to a secluded spot of the 
“Lot” and saw him open the letter. 

Evidently the contents was to his liking. Still Danny 
saw that Thomas was undecided what to do. It was apparent 
from his actions that he had to do something, but that he did 
not know whether he wanted to do it or not. He started for 
his tent, then changed his mind. He then walked very slowly 
toward the business section of the town. 

When he reached the telegraph office he entered. Then 
again he changed his mind. Crossing the street he entered 
the hotel and walked up to the telephone operator and said 
something to her. 

All of this time Danny was close behind Thomas. However, 
through fear of being discovered, he did not enter the hotel. 

After talking to the girl Thomas took a seat in the lobby and 
was soon buried in a newspaper. 

Danny figured that Thomas had put in a long distance 
telephone call. Danny was worried. No doubt Themas was 
calling someone who might be connected with his case. He 
felt sure that the moment had arrived when something impor- 
tant was about to happen. Yet he was in such a position that 
he would have to sit back and not be able to find out who 
Thomas was calling and what he would talk about. 

While endeavoring to make up his mind what he should do 
he saw that there was a side entrance to the hotel, leading into 
the lobby, from an alley. He also saw that there were three 
telephone booths near this entrance. 

He knew that Thomas would have to talk from one of the 
three booths. From experience gained in New York he knew 
that such booths are not sound proof and that a person, if so 
inclined, can with very little difficulty overhear what is being 
said in the adjoining booth. 

This being true, Danny simply had to get into the next booth 
when Thomas answered his call or he would learn nothing. 
It was a dangerous move. The risk of discovery was great, 
but Danny decided he had to take it. 

He hurried down the alley and stood near the door, out of 
sight, but where he could still see Thomas. He then waited to 
see what Thomas would do next. 

As the time slowly passed, Danny became more impatient 
and of course nervous. What if he should fail? Suppose all 
the booths were occupied? In that case what would he do? 
Scheme after scheme ran rapidly through his mind. But each 
was quickly discarded as impracticable. 

Suddenly Danny was brought back to his senses when he 
heard a bell boy calling Thomas’s name. He then saw Thomas 
approach the telephone desk where he was directed to one of 
the three booths. 

So far Danny had guessed right. He almost stopped breath- 
ing as Thomas walked toward him. As Thomas passed the 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Building the Eagle Scout Trail 


Yellowstone National Park the Scene of the Beginning of this Work. Scouts Themselves Take Part 


PLAN for a series of Eagle Scout Trails has been 
under consideration for quite a while in our 
national parks and the first one has been partially 
completed in Yellowstone National Park, the first 

national park to be created and the largest one. Last summer, 
the scouts were given only two weeks to work on the trail and 
in that time, barring three days spent on repairing some of the 
old trails, six miles of trail were built. 

Eagle Scouts from Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho were selected and the author, being a United States 
Ranger, was detailed by the superintendent of the park to 
assist the scout executives in planning the trail and pushing 
the work to completion. 

It was decided to have the trail run from the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone to Tower Falls, a distance of twenty-five 
miles. This trail will complete a long felt-need, as it will serve 
in the summer as a fire patrol trail and in the winter will be 
used by the rangers in their winter patrols on the lookout for 
game poachers. The trail was 


By Ralph Pierson 


planned at first to build the pioneer Eagle Scout trail in Glacier 
National Park, but later changed to Yellowstone. Next 
summer a trail will be built in Glacier Park and probably in 
Yosemite as well. 


HE trail as completed to “Star” point is marked with 
a large sign bearing the inscription, “This trail, built by 
Eagle Scouts of Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Montana, 
was completed to this point in the summer of 1924.” As 
one looks into the depths of the Grand Canyon, he is rewarded 
by perhaps the finest view to be seen at any point. To the 











built in as straight a line as pos- 
sible and was constructed three 
feet wide and poled all the way. 
With such a wide trail, it will be 
possible to use pack trains on it, 
an absolute necessity in fire fight- 
ing. The beginning of the Eagle 
Scout trail is at Chittenden bridge 
on the Yellowstone River and the 
first lap at “Star” point on the 
rim of the Grand Canyon. The 
base camp of the scouts was made 
at the bridge and the camp was 
moved as the work progressed. 
We had three groups working 
at different points on the trail. 
Mr. A. D. Dayton, scout executive 
of Walla Walla, Washington, who 
was in charge of the party, and 
the author went ahead, planning 
the layout of the trail and making 
preliminary blazes. On the first 
two miles of the trail, which led 
across Hayden Valley, a drag was 
used and poles, bearing the official 
national park blaze of a huge “I.” 
were set up at a distance of three 








removed from the cliff sides and the trail in many places was 
recut so as to furnish better footing. The bridges were re- 
paired by the bridge crew and new supports were made. 
Now, there is a perfectly safe trail all the way from the ranger 
station to Inspiration point, a distance of five miles. 

The exercises formally dedicating the trail occurred late on 
the afternoon of August 21.. Speeches were made by Messrs. 
Dayton and Maclay and Superintendent Albright. Mr. Dayton 
warmly thanked Superintendent Albright for giving the scouts 
an opportunity to do what was a three-fold service—a service to 
the nation, a service to the states represented by the scouts and 
a service to themselves. ‘‘We have come closer to God in these 
two weeks in the park,” said Mr. Dayton. “We are going home 


‘more self-reliant, stronger, and better equipped for our duties. 


We have given our best in the making of this trail.” 

Mr. Maclay then formally turned over the trail to Mr. 
Albright. Mr. Maclay then thanked the park authorities 
for their codperation and for making possible what every 
body realized two weeks before 





A Visitor—one of the Park 
Bears. Both visitor and 
“visitee’ appear to be con- 
siderably surprised. The 
photographs at left and right 
are views along the Trail 





West may be seen the glorious 
coloring of the canyon sides, 
resplendent in their yarious 
shades of red, yellow, brown 
and green, and then to the 
East there is the dark som- 
ber relief of the volcanic rocks. 
Nearly 1,400 feet below, the 
greenish ribbon of the Yellow- 
stone River winds to and fro 









was an experiment that might 
not succeed. Superintendent 
Albright, in accepting the trail for 
the park service and for the people 
of the United States, said that 
there was no doubt that the experi- 
ment had turned dut to be 100 per 
cent. successful. ‘This is the best 
trailin the park and I canassure you 
that this is the beginning. I am 
going to see to it that the report 
on the building of this trail con 
tains a strong recommendation 
that other trails be built in other 
national parks by Boy Scouts in 
future years. Therefore, you boys 
who have come here this summer 
are trail-blazers in a double sense; 
you have made this physical trail 
and you have established a prece 
dent which will be followed with 
benefit to all. I thank you, boys, 
and I congratulate your leaders 
I want to especially congratulate 
Mr. Maclay, who originated the 
idea of this trail building. When 
I first heard of the plan, I said 








in a series of cascades which 





hundred yards apart. In this 
way, the winter patrols could very 
easily follow the trail across the valley in a snowstorm and 
in bad weather. Executive Dyke, of Toledo, Ohio, was in 
charge of a group doing this work. 

The second group of scouts were engaged in cutting the way 
through the timber and doing the grading on the sidehills. 
The third group, under the direction of Executive Blevens of 
Pocotello, Idaho, built the bridges. After leaving the valley 
the trail leads through the woods for a short distance and then 
passes over some hot spring formations, as well as several 
chocolate pots and sulphur pools which were named by the 
At the fourth mile, the first bridge was built and was 
christened ‘‘Tenderfoot” Bridge. The second bridge was 
constructed a short way from “Star” point and was named 
“Maclay” Bridge, after Mr. E. G. Maclay of Great Falls, 
Montana, the ‘‘daddy”’ of the Eagle Scout trail idea. It was 


scouts. 


look as if they are only a few 
feet high, but are really forty and fifty feet in height. 


To the 
north, Mount Washburn looms up to its peak of 10,000 feet 
and Inspiration and Lookout Points, with their platforms 
full of people, extend far out over the canyon. 

After the work was finished on the Eagle Scout trail, the 
boys were sent, under the direction of the author, to repair the 


dangerous trails on the north rim of the canyon. Rocks were 
Below appear a group of the Eagle Scouts and their leaders, 
all of whom took such a great part in the construction of the 
Sirst of the Eagle Scout Trails, during the summer of 1924. 
The view at the left is evidently a working party starting 
out, possibly to stake the route to be covered during the day. 
The view at the right shows some of the magnificent scenery 
which will be so wonderful and enjoyable to all who travel 
his trail which the Scouts helped establish 


I did not see why it should not 
work. It has worked and Mr. 
Maclay deserves a great deal of credit for having originated it.” 


HE scouts then presented Mr. Albright with a bound 

volume of photographs of the camp with a map of the trail 

and also pictures of the trail-makers at work. Two scouts un- 

veiled a sign at the beginning of the trail which bears these 

words, ‘Eagle Scout Trail, built by scouts of Eagle rank from 
four Northwestern states. 

The brief ceremony ended when the thirty-two scouts 
lined up in front of the American flag, gave three rousing cheers 
for Superintendent Albright. 

The Eagle Scouts then left for a tour of the park with the 
author as guide, and visited Old Faithful Geyser basin, Norris 
Geyser basin, Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Lake and 
other wonders of this great wonderland. 
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The Shame of Motley 


SAT up—very sore from my descent of the stairs—and, 
instead of employing the respite he* accorded me in the 
pious collecting of thoughts which he enjoined, I em- 
ployed those precious moments in putting forward 
arguments to turn him from his murderous purpose. 

“T have lived too ungodly a life,”’ I protested, “‘to be able to 
squeeze into Paradise through so narrow a gate. As you would 
hope for your own ultimate salvation, Excellency, I do be- 
seech you not to imperil mine.” 

This disposed him, at least, to listen to me, and I proceeded 
to assure him of the harmless nature of my visit to the hall in 
quest of wine to quench my thirst. His mood seemed to re- 
lent; the delay, perhaps, had calmed his 


By Rafael Sabatini 


Illustrated by Gordon Stevenson 


here within some twelve or fourteen hours of my departure. 
Fence with Ramiro, temporize if you can till then, and all will 
be well with you.” 

“*T will do what I can,” I answered him. “ But if he slays me 
in the meantime, at least I shall have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he will not be long in following me.” 

“May God shield you,” he said fervently. 

“May God speed you,” I answered him, with a still greater 
fervor. 

That night, as you may well conceive, I slept but little, and 
that little ill. The morning, instead of relieving the fears that 
in the darkness had been with me, seemed to increase them. 


my hopes suffered disappointment. My men have returned 
empty-handed once more.” 

“For which mercy may Heaven be praised!” I burst out. 

He scowled at me; then he laughed evilly. 

“My men have returned—all save three. Captain Lucag- 
nolo, with two of his followers, has undertaken to go beyond 
the area I appointed for the search, and to proceed to the 
village of Cattolica. While he is pursuing his inquiries there, 
I have resolved to pursue my own here. I now call upon you, 
Boccadoro, to tell us what you know of Madonna Paola’s 
whereabouts.” 

“T know nothing,” I answered stoutly. “I am prepared 

to take oath that I know nothing of her 
* whereabouts.” 





first access of passion, and he was grown 
more reasonable. But when Ramiro cooled 
he was, perhaps, more malignant than ever, 
for it meant a return to his natural condi- 


The Story from the Beginning 


Ramiro smiled quietly, and raising his 
hand he made a sign to the executioners. 
Rude hands seized me from behind, turned 


tion, and Ramiro’s natural condition was 
one of cruelty unsurpassed. 

“Tt may be as you say,” he answered me 
at last, sheathing his dagger, ‘‘and at least 
you have my word that I will not slay you 
without first assuring myself that you have 
lied. For to-night you shall remain in 
durance. To-morrow we will apply the 
question to you.” 

The hope that had been reviving in my 
breast fell dead once more, and I turned 
cold at that threat. And yet, between 
now and to-morrow, much might betide, 
and I had cause for thankfulness, perhaps, 
for this respite. Thus I sought to cheer 
myself. But I fear I failed. To-morrow 
he would torture me, not so much to ascer- 
tain whether I had spoken truly, but 
because to his diseased mind it afforded 
diversion to witness a man’s anguish. No 
doubt it was that which had urged him now 


The story is of Lazarro Biancomonte, the om of an enemy 
of Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro who held him prisoner, 
forcing him to become his jester under the name of Boccadoro. 
For three years Boccadoro dwells at the Court of Pesaro 
waiting a chance for revenge. Finally Sforza plays a bitter 
trick upon him, which he resents, so thet he is obliged to flee 
the court. Lucrezia Borgia, wife of Sforza, sends him with 
letters to her brother, Cesare Borgia, in Rome. He is ordered 
to return to Pesaro, taking some secret papers to Lucrezia. 
During his stay in Rome he makes an enemy of Ramiro, one 
of the officers of Borgia’s army. 

his way back to Pesaro, still traveling in his fool's garb 
for greater safety, but wearing over it a cloak and hat which 
conceal it, Boccadoro comes upon a beautiful young woman, 
Paola Sforza di Santafior, attended by a company of grooms, 
making her escape from Rome, to avoid a marriage with Ig- 
nacio Borgia. Boccadoro offers to be her guide over the road, 
and is fortunate in defending her through the perils of the 
journey. As her protector and preserver, he is able to re- 
enter Pesaro. 

At the command of her family Lucrezia Borgia obtains a 
divorce from Sforza; on his return the Lord of Pesaro is 
desirous of marrying Paola. He compels the fool, Boccadero, 
to write verses to her which win a certain regard for their 
supposed writer. 

Meantime, Cesare Borgia, in his conquest of Italy, is moving 
toward Pesaro, yet Sforza remains idle and unprepared for the 
attack which is coming. Finally word is brought that the 
forces of Borgia are marching on Pesaro. Sforza is terrified. 

cadoro assumes his armor and, while Sforza hides, goes 
out and leads the forces of Pesaro to victory, wearing a helm 


which conceals his face. Sforza receives the credit for this 
bravery. 

At a banquet after this battle Boccadoro sings an ode in 
praise of the prowess of Sforza in battle, which arouses tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. Knowing it is impossible for the city 
to hold out against the forces of Borgia, Sforza flees to Bologna, 
Paola and her brother remaining in Pesaro. When the city is 
invested by the army of Borgia, Boccadoro decides to return to 
his mother at her little home in the mountains, but he promises 
Paola that if she ever has need of him he will come. 

Two years pass, and suddenly a messenger arrives. Boc- 
cadoro hastens to Pesaro to find that Paola is to be married 
to Ignacio Borgia. Ramiro, now Governor of Cesena, is also 
forcing his attentions upon her, and is furious at being re- 
pulsed. In his rage he drugs Paola’s wine, and she falls into 
a deep coma, being pronounced dead. 

The funeral is held and Boccadoro remains in the church to 
pray. king upon his lady for the last time, he notices that 
she is breathing, and removes her from the coffin just in time to 
save her from Ramiro, who comes to the church in the night 
to steal her away. 

Regaining her senses, Paola realizes her love for Boccadoro, 
and they escape from the city together, but the following morn- 
ing Boccadoro is captured by Ramiro and carried off toCesena, 
leaving Paola in hiding. 

He soon discovers that the burly tyrant is in a conspiracy to 
assassinate Caesare Borgia, and manages to steal a letter 

oving this fact. Before he can turn the letter over to 
Rowin® s seneschal, who is to/take it to Borgia, Ramiro 
discovers its loss and announces his intention of slaying 


Boccadoro forthwith. 


me about, and hurried me along until I 
stood under the pulleys of their torture, 
and one of the men held me securely whilst 
the other passed the cords about my 
wrists. Then both the executioners stepped 
back, to be ready to hoist me at the 
Governor’s signal. 

He delayed it, much as an epicure delays 
the consumption of a delectable morsel, 
heightening by suspense the keen desire of 
his palate. He watched me closely, and 
had my lips quivered or my eyelids fluttered, 
he would have hailed with joy such signs of 
weakness. But I take pride in truthfully 
writing that I stood bold and impassive 
before him, and if I was pale I thank 
Heaven that pallor was the habit of my 
countenance, so that from that he could 
gather no satisfaction. And standing 
there, I gave him back look for look, and 
waited. 





to spare my life and accord me this merciless 


“For the last time, Boccadoro,” he said 





slowly, “I ask you to remember what must 





piece of mercy. 

In a loud voice he called the sentry who 
was pacing below, and in a moment the man appeared in 
answer to that summons. 

“You will take this knave to the chamber set apart for 
him up there, and you will leave him secure under lock and 
bar, bringing me the key of his door.” 

The fellow informed himself which was the chamber, then 
turning to me he curtly bade me go with him. Thus was I 
haled back to my room, with the promise of horrors on the 
morrow, but with the night before me in which to scheme and 
pray for some miracle that might yet save me. But the days 
of miracles were long past. I lay on my bed and deplored with 
many a sigh that bitter fact. I lay there for an hour or so in 
such agony of mind as is begotten only of suspense. In my 
girdle still reposed the treasonable letter from Vitelli to 


Ramiro, a mighty weapon with which to accomplish the 
butcher’s overthrow. But how was I to wield it, imprisoned 
here? 


I wondered why Mariani had not returned, only to remem- 
ber that the soldier who had locked me in had carried the key of 
my prison-chamber to Ramiro. 

Suddenly the stillness was disturbed by a faint tap at my 
door. My instincts and my reason told me it must be Mariani 
at last. In an instant I had leapt from the bed and whispered 
through the keyhole: 

“Who is there?” 

“Tt is I—Mariani—the seneschal, 
but nevertheless distinctly. 


” came the old man’s 
voice, very softly, “They have 
taken the key.” 

I groaned, then in a gust of passion I fell to cursing Ramiro 
for that precaution. 

“You have the letter?”” came Mariani’s voice again. 

** Aye, I have it still,” I answered. 

“Have you seen what it contains?” 

“A plot to assassinate the Duke—no less. 
this bloody Ramiro broken on the wheel.” 

I was answered by a sound that was a gasp of malicious joy. 
Then the old man’s voice added: 

“Can you pass it under the door? 
gap.” 

I felt, and found that he was right; I could pass the half of 
my hand underneath. I took the letter and thrust it through. 
His hands fastened on it instantly, almost snatching it from 
my fingers before they were ready to release it. 

“Have courage,” he bade me. “Listen. I shall endeavor 
to leaye Cesena in the morning, and I shall ride straight for 
Faenza. If I find the Duke there when I arrive, he should be 


Enough to get 


There is a sufficient 


For now was the time for Mariani to act, and I was fearful 
as to how he might succeed. I was full of doubts lest 
some obstacle should have arisen to prevent his departure 
from Cesena, and I spent my morning in wearisome specu- 
lation. 


I T MAY have been an hour or so past noon when, at last, my 

solitude was invaded wy a soldier who came to order me into 
the presence of the Governor. I had been sitting at the 
window, leaning against the bars and looking out at the 
desolate white landscape, for there had been a heavy fall of 
snow in the night, which reminded me—as snow ever did—of 
my first meeting with Madonna Paola. 

I rose upon the instant, and my fears rose with me. But I 
kept a bold front as I went down into the hall, where Ramiro 
and the blackguards of his Court were sitting, with three 
or four men-at-arms at attention by the door. Close to 
the pulleys appertaining to the torture of the cord stood two 
leather-clad ruffians—Ramiro’s executioners. 

At the head of the board, strewn with fragments of food, 
sat Ramiro del’ Orca. With him were half a dozen of his 
officers, whose villainous appearance pronounced them worthy 
of their brutal leader. The air was heavy with the pungent 
odor of viands. I looked round for Mariani, and I took some 
comfort from the fact that he was absent. Might heaven 
please that he was even then on his way to Faenza. 

Ramiro watched my advance with a smile in which mockery 
was blent with satisfaction. No doubt he had dined well, 
and he was now disposing himself to be amused. 

“Messer Boccadoro,” said he, when I had come to a stand- 
still, “‘there was last night a matter that was not cleared up 
between us and concerning which I expressed my intention of 
questioning you to-day. I should proceed to do so at once, 
were it not that there is yet another matter on which I am, if 
possible, still more desirous you should tell us all you know. 
Once already have you evaded my questions with answers 
which at the time I half believed. Even now I do not say that 
I utterly disbelieve them, but I wish to assure myself that you 
told the truth; for if you lied, why then we may still be assisted 
by such information as the cord shall squeeze from you. I 
am referring to the mysterious disappearance of Madonna 
Paola di Santafior—a disappearance of which you have assured 
me that you knew nothing, being even in ignorance of the 
fact that the lady was not really dead. I had confidently 
expected that the party searching for Madonna Paola would 
have succeeded ere this in finding her. But this morning 


be the consequences of this stubbornness. 
If not at the first hoist, why then at the second or the 
third, the torture will compel you to disclose what you 
may know. Would you not be better advised to speak at 
once, while your limbs are soundly planted in their sockets, 
rather than let yourself be maimed, perhaps for life, ere you 
will do so?” 

There was a stir of hoofs without. They thundered on the 
planks of the drawbridge and clattered on the stones of the 
courtyard. The thought of Cesare Borgia rose to my mind. 
But never did drowning man clutch at a more illusory straw. 
Cold reason quenched my hope at once. If the greatest 
imaginable success attended Mariani’s journey, the Duke 
could not reach Cesena before midnight, and to that it wanted 
some ten hours at least. Moreover, the company that came was 
small to judge by the sound—a half-dozen horses at the most. 

But Ramiro’s attention had been diverted from me by the 
noise. Half-turning in his chair, he called to one of the men- 
at-arms to ascertain who came. Before the fellow could do 
his bidding, the door was thrust open and Lucagnolo appeared 
on the threshold, jaded and worn with hard riding. 

A certain excitement arose in me at sight of him, despite 
my confidence that he must be returning empty-handed. 


| reuse rose, pushed back his chair and advanced towards 
the newcomer. 

“Well?” he demanded. ‘What news?” 

‘Excellency, the girl is here.” 

That answer seemed to turn me into stone, so great was the 
shock of this sudden shattering of the confidence that had 
sustained me. 

“‘My search in the country failing,” pursued the captain, 
as he came forward, “I made bold to exceed your orders by 
pushing my inquiries as far as the village of Cattolica. There 
I found her after some little labor.” 

Surely dreamt. Surely, I told myself, this was not possible. 
There was some mistake. Lucagnolo had brought some wench 
whom he believed to be Madonna Paola. 

But even as I was assuring myself of this, the door opened 
again, and between two men-at-arms, white as death, her 
garments stained with mud and all but reduced to rags, and 
her eyes wild with a great fear, came my beloved Paola. 

With a sound that was as a grunt of satisfaction, Ramiro 
strode forward to meet her. But her eyes traveled past him 
and rested upon me, standing there between the leather-clad 
executioners with the cords of the torture pinioning my 


_. Wrists, and I saw the anguish deepen in their blue depths. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
CHAPTER XIX 


DOOMED 


CROSS the length of that hall our eyes met—hers and 

mine—and held each other’s glances. To me the room 

and all within it formed an indistinct and misty picture, 

from out of which there clearly gleamed my Paola’s sweet, 
white face. 

All at the table had risen with Ramiro, and now, copying 
their leader, they bared their heads in outward token of such 
respect as certainly would have been felt by any men less 
abandoned than were they before so much saintly beauty and 
distress. 

Lucagnolo had stepped aside, and Ramiro was now bowing 
low and ceremoniously before Madonna. His face I cauld not 
see, since his back was towards me, but his tones, as they 
floated across the hall to where I stood, came laden with sub- 
servience. 

‘“*Madonna, I give praise and thanks to Heaven for this,” 
said he. “I was afflicted by the gravest misgivings for your 
safety, and I am more than thankful to behold you safe and 
sound.” 

Madonna paid him no heed; indeed, she appeared not to 
have heard him, for her eyes continued to look past him and 
at me. At last her lips parted, and although she scarcely 
seemed to raise her voice above a whisper, the word uttered 
reached my ears across the stillness of the great room, and the 
word was “Lazzaro!” 

At mention of my name, and at the tone in which it was 
uttered—a tone that betrayed some measure of what was in 
her heart—Ramiro wheeled sharply in my direction, his brows 
wrinkling. A certain craftiness he had, for all that I ever 
accounted him the dullest-witted clod that ever rose to his de- 
gree of honor. He must have realized how expedient it was 
that in all he did he should present himself to Madonna in a 
favorable light. 

“Release him,” he bade the executioners that held me, and 
in an instant I was set free. 

“You have been torturing him,” she cried, and her words 
were hard and fierce, her eyes blazing. ‘‘ You shall repent it, 
Ser Ramiro. The Lord Cesare Borgia shall hear of it.” 

Her anger betrayed her more and more, and however 
hidden it may have been to her, to me it was exceeding 





Having pinioned my wrists, the carnifex bade me march. 


clear that she was encompassing my destruction. Ramiro 
laughed easily. 

“Madonna, you are at fault. We have not been torturing 
him, though I confess that we were on the point of putting 
him to the question. But your timely arrival has saved his 
limbs, for the question we were asking him concerned your 
whereabouts.” 

I would have shouted to her to be wary how she answered 
him, for some premonition of how he was about to trick her 
entered my mind. But realizing the futility of such a course, 
I held my peace and waited agonizedly. 

“You had tortured him in vain then,” she answered scorn- 
fully. “For Lazzaro Biancomonte would never have betrayed 
me. Nor could he have betrayed me if he would, for after your 
men had searched the hut in which I was hidden, I walked 
to Cattolica thinking foolishly that I should be safer there.” 

Lackaday! She had told him the very thing he had sought 
to know. Yet to make doubly sure he pursued the scent a 
little farther. 

“Indeed it seems to me that had I tortured him I had given 
him no more than he deserved for having abandoned you in 


that hut. Madonna, I tremble to think of the harm that - 


might have come to you through that knave’s desertion.” 

“He is no knave,” she answered, and I could have groaned 
to hear her working my undoing, though not by so much as a 
sign might I inspire her with caution, for that sign must 
have been seen by others. ‘‘Nor did he abandon me. He left 
me only to go in quest of the necessaries for our journey. If 
harm has come to me the blame of it must not rest on him.” 

“Of what harm do you speak, Madonna?” he cried. 

“Of what harm?” she echoed, eyeing him with a scorn that 
would have slain him had he any manhood left. “Of what 
harm? Do you ask the question? What greater harm could 
have come to me than to have fallen into the hands of Ramiro 
del’ Orca and his brigands?” 

He stood looking at her, and I doubt not that his face was a 
very picture of simulated consternation. 

“Surely, Madonna, you do not understand that we are your 
friends, that you can so abuse us. But you will be faint, 
Madonna,” he cried, with a fresh and deep solicitude. ‘A cup 
of wine.” 

“Tt would poison me, I think,”’ she answered coldly. 

“You are cruel, and—alas!—mistrustful,” said he. “Can 
you guess nothing of the anxiety that has been mine these 
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two days, of the fears that have haunted me as I thought of 
you and your wanderings?” 

Her lip curled, and her face took on some slight vestige of 
color. 

““Yes,”’ said she, “I can guess something of your dismay 
when you found your schemes frustrated; when you found 
that you had come too late to San Domenico.” 

“Will you not forgive me that shift to which my adoration 
drove me?” he implored in a honeyed voice—and a more 
fearful thing than Ramiro the butcher was Ramiro the lover. 

At that scarcely covert avowal of his passion she recoiled 
a step as she might before a thing unclean. The little color 
faded from her cheek, the scorn departed from her lip, and a 
sickly, deadly fear overspread her lovely face. A blind access 
of fury took me. Of the consequences I thought nothing. 
Reason left me utterly, and the slight hope that might lie in 
temporizing was disregarded. 

Before those about me could guess my purpose, or those 
others, too engrossed in the scene at the far end of the hall, 
could intervene, I had sprung from between the executioners 
and dashed across the space that separated me from the 
Governor of Cesena. One well-aimed blow, and there should 
be an end to Messer Ramiro. That was the only thought that 
found room in my disordered mind. 

One or two there were who cried out as I sped past them, 
swift as the hound when it speeds after the fleeing hare. But 
I was upon Ramiro ere any could have sufficiently mastered 
his surprise to interfere. 


Y THE nape of his great neck I caught him from behind, 
and, setting my knee at his spine, I wrenched him backward, 
and so flung him over on the floor. Down I sent with him, my 
hand reaching for the dagger at his jeweled girdle, and I had 
found and drawn it in that swift action of mine ere he had 
bethought him of his hands. Up it flashed and down. I sank 
it through the crimson velvet of his rich doublet, straight at the 
spot where his heart should be—if he were so human as to 
have a heart. The next instant I turned cold and sick. My 
desperate effort had been all for nothing. In my hand I was 
left with the bronze hilt of his great poniard; the blade had 
broken off against the mesh of steel the coward wore beneath 
his finery. 
There was a rush of feet about us, a piercing scream from 
Madonna Paola, and it was to her that I owed my life in that 


He followed, holding the slender cord, and so with two halberdiers as 
additional guards, I entered the hall, driven like an ox to the slaughter 
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grim moment. A dozen blades were naked and would have 
transfixed me as I lay, but that she covered my body with her 
own and bade them strike at me through her. 

A moment later and the powerful hands of the Governor of 
Cesena were at my throat. I was lifted and tossed aside, 
as though I had been a hound and he the bull I had beset. 
And as he swung me over and crushed me to the ground, he 
knelt above me and grinned horribly into my purpling face. 

A second we stayed so, and I thought indeed that my hour 
was come, when suddenly I felt the blood in my head released 
once more. He had taken his hands from my throat. He 
seized me now by the collar and dragged me rudely to my feet. 

“Take this knave and lock him in his chamber,” he bade 
a couple of his bravi. ‘I may have need of him ere he dies.” 

“Messer Ramiro,” came the interceding voice of Madonna 
Paola, “what he did, he did for me. You will not let him die 
for it?” 

There was a pause during which he looked at her, whilst the 
men were roughly dragging me across the hall. 

“Who knows, Madonna?” he said, with a bow and an 
infernal smile. “If you were to beg his life, it might even 
come to pass that I might spare it.” 

He did not wait for her answer, but stepping after me, he 
called to the men that led-me. In obedience they halted, and 
he came forward. We were now at the foot of the staircase. 

“‘Boccadoro,” said he, planting himself before me, and 
eyeing me with eyes that were very full of malice, “you will 
recall the punishment I promised you if I came to discover 
it was you had thwarted me in Pesaro. It is the second time 
you have fooled Ramiro del’ Orca. There does not live the 
man who can boast that he did it thrice, nor will I risk it that 
you be that man. Make your peace with Heaven, for at sunset 
—in an hour’s time—you hang. There is one little thing that 
might save you even yet, and if you find life sweet, you would 
do well to pray that that little thing may come to pass.” 

I answered him nothing, but I bowed my head in token that I 
had heard, and he signed to the men to proceed with me, whilst 
turning on his heel he stepped down the hall again to where 
Madonna Paola, overcome with weakness, had sunk upona stool. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE SUNSET 


Y WINDOWS faced west, and so I was able to watch 
the fall of the sun, and measure by its shortening dis- 
tance from the horizon the ebbing of my poor life. At last 


RIMITIVE man impaled his meat upon a sharp- 
ened stick and broiled it at an open fire while the 
vegetables, if there were any, roasted in the ashes. 
You can do this as successfully as he did, but 

1} what is the use when there are so many conveni- 
ences ready to your hand? The camper, nowa- 
days, has an unlimited selection of aids to com- 
fortable living in the open, and his equipment is 
only governed by 
the sort of trip 
planned, the size 
of the party, and 
his pocketbook. 
For cooking a 
single article, such 
as boiling a pot of 
coffee, or roasting a 
piece of meat by 
the wireand twisted 
string method, a 
sapling about ten 
feet long, the larger 
end sharpened and 
















The effectiveness of 
the stove depends 
almost entirely on 
the skill of the fire- 
maker 


the nether rim of that round, fiery orb was on the point of 
touching the line of distant hills, and it was casting a crimson 
glow along the white, snow-sheeted landscape that was singu- 
larly suggestive of a tide of blood—a very fitting tide to flow 
and ebb about the walls of the Castle of Cesena. 

One little thing there was might save me, Ramiro had said. 
But I had shut the thought out of my mind to keep me from 
utter distraction. The only little thing in which I held that 
my salvation could lie would be in the miraculous arrival of 
Cesare Borgia, and of that not the faintest hope existed. If 
the greatest luck attended Mariani’s errand and the greatest 
speed were made by the Duke once he received the letter, he 
could not reach Cesena in less than another eight hours. And 
another eight minutes, to reckon by the swift sinking of the 
sun, would see the time appointed for my hanging. 

The key grating in the lock put an end to my vague musings, 
the door swung wide. Two halberdiers and a carnifex in his 
odious leathern apron stood before me. Clearly Ramiro 
sought to be exact, and to have me hanging the instant the 
sun should vanish. 

“It is time,” said one of the soldiers, whilst the executioner, 
stepping into my chamber, pinioned my wrists behind me, and 
retaining hold of the cord bade me march. 

Once more they led me into the hall, where the shadows 
were lengthening in dark contrast to the splashes of sunlight that 
lingered on the floor, and whose blood-red hue was deepened by 
the gules of the windows through which it was filtered. 

Ramiro was waiting for me, and six of his officers were 
in attendance. But, for once, there were no men-at-arms at 
hand. Ona chair, the one usually occupied by Ramiro himself, 
sat Madonna Paola, still in her torn and bedraggled raiment, 
her face white, her eyes wild as they had been when first she 
had been haled into Ramiro’s presence, some two hours ago, 
and her features so rigidly composed that it told the tale of the 
awful self-control she must be exerting—a self-control that might 
end with a sudden snap that would plunge her into madness. 

Ramiro met me with a countenance through the assumed 
gravity of which I could espy his wicked, infernal mockery 
peeping forth. 

“IT deplore your end, Lazzaro Biancomonte,” said he slowly, 
“for you are a brave man, and brave men are rare. You were 
worthy of better things, but you chose to cross swords with 
Ramiro del’ Orca, and you have got your death-blow. May 
God have mercy on your soul.” 

“T am praying,” said I, “for just so much mercy as you shall 
have justice. If my prayer is heard, I should be well content.” 


By Royden E. Tull 


thrust into the ground, the middle supported by a forked stick, 
the pot suspended over the fire from the end of the pole, is at 
once the simplest and most effective stove for simple cooking. 
For a more ambitious meal a forked stick, or a pair of shears, 
is placed on either side of the fire supporting a pole from 
which are suspended the cooking utensils. Ordinary S-shaped 
pot-hooks of wire, or a small brass chain with a hook at each 
end, is the most convenient mode of suspension. However, 
if neither is available, a stick with a stub of branch long enough 
to hook over the crane left on one end and a notch cut in the 
other, will do very well. 

For frying, as well as for boiling, my favorite stove is made 
of two logs. One log about ten or twelve inches in diameter is 
laid on the ground; another about two inches smaller is laid 
close to it forming a V with both ends open. The distance 
separating the two logs is governed by the size of the vessels to 
be used. The smaller log is propped up level with the larger 
one by a stick or stone at each end, and the fire built between 
the logs. The V-shaped space, as well as the space under the 
smaller log, gives an excellent draft, insuring a clear burning 
fire for the full length of the stove, and allowing a number 
of vessels to be used at once. The chef’s hands and face are 
protected from the intense heat of frying, and the amount of 
heat each article needs can be controlled. 

Then there is the fire-place of stones, or the one dug into 
the bank. Both are a snare and a delusion and are not to be 
compared with any of the other methods described in this 
little talk. 

Coming on up the scale of luxury we have the wire grill, a 
contraption of crossed wires making a flat surface supported 
at each corner by wire legs which are thrust into the ground. 
These are very convenient, and, where room can be made for 
them in the outfit, they should always be included. One of 
these grills has a shelf under the top layer of wires. For 
baking bread in a mess-kit, or in a covered pan, these are 
excellent, as a fire can be built both above and below the bread 
and both surfaces cooked more evenly. An added convenience 
is a strip of sheet-metal attached to one end and both sides. 
These are removable and adjustable and give a better draft, 
imitating the V-shaped log stove described above. For the 
automobile tourist and the sybarite there are gas and gasoline 


stoves end without end, but the out-and-out out-doorsman, 





BOYS’ LIFE 


He changed countenance a little. So, too, I thought, did 
Madonna Paola. My firmness may have yielded her some 
grain of comfort. Ramiro set his hands on his hips, and eyed 
me squarely. 

“You are a dauntless rogue,” he confessed. 

I laughed for answer, and in that moment it entered my 
mind that I might yet enjoy some measure of revenge in this 
life. More than that, I might benefit Madonna. For were 
the seed I was about to sow to take root in the craven heart of 
Ramiro del’ Orca, it would so fully occupy his mind that he 
would have little time to bestow on Paola in the few hours 
that were left him. 

“T held out to you a slender hope,” said he. “I told you that 
there was one little thing might save you. That hope has borne 
no fruit; the little thing I spoke of has not come to pass. It rested 
with Madonna Paola, here. She had it in her hands toeffect your 
salvation, but she has refused. Your blood rests on her head.” 


HE shuddered at the words, and a low moan escaped her. 
She covered her face with her hands. A moment I stood 
looking at her; then I shifted my glance to Ramiro. 

‘Will it please you, Illustrious, to allow me a few moments’ 
conversation with Madonna Paola di Santafior?” 

I invested my tones with a weight of meaning that did not 
escape him. His face suddenly lightened, whilst one of his 
officers—a fellow very fitly named Lupone—laughed outright. 

“Your hero seems none so heroic afterall,” he said derisively to 
the Governor. ‘“The imminence of death makes him amenable.” 

Ramiro scowled on him for answer. Then, turning to me— 

“Do you think you could bend her stubbornness? ” quoth he. 

“T might attempt it,”’ answered I. 

His eyes flashed with evil hope; his lips parted in a smile. 
He shot a glance at Madonna, who had withdrawn her hands 
from her face and was regarding me now with a strange ex- 
pression of horror and incredulity—marveling, no doubt, to 
find me such a craven as I must have seemed. 

Ramiro looked at the diminishing sunlight on the floor. 

“In some five minutes the sun will have completely set,” 
said he. ‘Those five minutes you shall have to seek to en- 
list Madonna’s aid on your behalf. If you succeed—and she 
may tell you on what terms you are to have your life—you 
shall depart from Cesena to-night a free man.” 

He paused a moment, and his eyes, lighted by an odious 
smile, rested once more on Madonna Paola. Then he bade all 
withdraw, and went with them into an adjoining chamber. 

(To be concluded in the June Boys’ Lire) 


hy Is a Stover 


will stick to the wood and his own favorite contraption for 
burning it. 

This leads us again to the consideration of the vagaries of 
man. Every camper has his own stove, his own tent, his own 
sleeping-bag, his own pack-sack, etc., etc., so that there will be 
almost as many variations of the above basic plans as there are 
campers. In fact, one of the greatest joys of this kind of life 
is the effort to improve upon some other man’s ideas, and, in 
the end, to develop the methods best suited to our own 
particular needs and temperament. 

The Dutch oven, while not strictly a stove, will be considered 
as such, for many a Western traveler carries nothing more than 
a coffee-pot, a Dutch oven, and a skillet. This oven is a com- 
paratively flat iron pot with a tight iron cover. Both the pot 
and cover are thick, and the whole thing is quite heavy,—too 
heavy to use for ordinary occasions, especially if it be a canoe, 
or a hiking trip. However, they are unexcelled for baking 
beans, biscuits, etc., but the reflector baker, which is made of 
aluminum and which folds into a flat canvas bag, will do all 
the things a Dutch oven will do, and some. things it will not. 
Even if it were not quite so desirable as the heavier utensil, 
its compactness and light weight would give it a big advantage 
where it is an object to reduce both weight and bulk. 

For the open tent on a cold night, or the tent one side of 
which can be opened to the fire, such as the Forester type, cut 
a number of green logs three or four inches in diameter, and 
four stakes about five feet long. Lay one of the logs on the 
ground parallel to the opening of the tent but not close enough 
for sparks to be a menace, drive a stake on each side of each 
end of this log and pile the other logs upon it and between the 
stakes. This will form a wall three and one-half or four feet 
high in front of which the fire is built, and which will reflect 
the heat into the tent and make it surprisingly warm. 

In using this rig for the reflector baker a small fire is built 
against the base of the wall and the balance of the fuel stood 
on end against it. The sticks for this purpose should be rather 
long, so as to produce a high wall of flame. For heating ‘pur- 
poses, in a rough country, if the tent is set up facing a large 
stone, a great deal of work is eliminated. 

For cold weather camping, a tent stove is necessary. The 
Sibley stove is a good, convenient model for heating only, and 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


Scouts Aid in Tornado Relief 


COUTS have been rendering timely and valuable 
assistance in the disaster caused by the tornado that 
swept Illinois and Indiana recently causing the death 
of over 800 people and seriously injuring more than 

3000 more. It is impossible for us to give full details as we 
go to press, but you will be interested in the following tele- 
‘rams just received by me: 


“PATROL OF UNIFORMED SCOUTS, SPARTA (ILLI- 
NOIS), REACHED MURPHYSBORO BEFORE DAY- 
LIGHT AND WENT ON MESSENGER SERVICE AT 
RELIEF HEADQUARTERS AT THE ELKS CLUB. 
LATER THE ENTIRE TROOP ARRIVED. A TROOP 
OF HERRIN SCOUTS ARRIVED AT EIGHT A.M. 
THURSDAY AND WENT DIRECT 


EARTH TEN DEAD SCHOOL CHILDREN. SCOUT 
DETAILS FROM MURPHYSBORO AND OUT-OF- 
CITY SCOUTS WENT ON MESSENGER SERVICE 
AT ALL ge AND EMERGENCY HOSPITAL 
CENTERS. EXECUTIVE E. H. TRYON OF MUR. 

PHYSBORO, WHOSE FAMILY, ALTHOUGH UN- 
HARMED, LOST THEIR HOME AND ALL By 
BELONGINGS, PLUNGED IMMEDIA ATELY INTO 

RELIEF WORK. HE WAS MADE ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF POLICE OF CLEAN-UP COMMITTEE AND DI- 
RECTED SCOUT MESSENGER SERVICE AND OTHER 
ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES. W. W. SHAVER, EXECU- 
TIVE AT WEST FRANKFORT AND COAL BELT 


TO FRIENDS IN OUTSIDE AREA, ESTIMATED 


SCOUT DEATHS ALTHOUGH SEVERAL INJURED. 
Chicago, III. C. M. FINNELL, 
March 20th, 1925. Deputy Regional Executive. 


SCOUTS HAVE BEEN ON THE JOB SINCE THE 
FIRST. THEY WERE FIRST ON SCENE OF DIS- 





























By James E. West 


HUNDREDS OF FAVORABLE COMMENTS FROM DOCTORs, 
NURSES, OFFICIALS AND PEOPLE ALIKE. THEY ARE STILL 
ON THE JOB, WORKING DAY AND NIGHT, WITHOUT PAY, 
AND _"" CONTINUE, TO DO SO UNTIL THE JOB IS DONE. 
THREE TROOPS OF SCOUTS WERE SENT FROM HERRIN 
TO MURPHYSBORO AND I HAD A REPORT,|THIS MORNING 
HEY \;WERE PERFORMING A most REMARKABLE 


THAT T 
PIECE OF SERVICE -FOR THAT STRICKEN TOWN. 


West Frankfort, Ill. 
March 23, 1925. 


W. W. SHAVER, 
Scout Executive. 


A Gold Medal for 
Life-saving 


GOLD medalhas 
been awarded to 
Johannes Bartho- 
lowsky, a tenderfoot 
of troop No. 34, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Scout Bartholowsky, 


which lasted, it seemed to the boy, an eternity; but finally 
Bartholowsky managed to raise Holl to the summit of the 
cliff. A few seconds after they had reached safety the tree, 
which had given Bartholowsky a hand-hold and which had 
been so loosened by the weight of the two boys, gave way 
and toppled over the cliff. 


American Forest Week 


S YOU have doubtless noticed from the scout good-turn 

calendar published last month, American Forest Week will 
be observed this year from April 27th to May 3rd. President 
Coolidge has issued a proclamation because of the important 
part forests play in our national life. The Executive Board 
of the National Council appointed Uncle Dan Beard as their 
representative to cooperative with the American Forest Week 
Committee and scouts all over the country will do their bit 
towards bringing before the community the importance of 
preserving and renewing this great national resource. 














ASTER WITH FIRST AID. HAVE HELPED IN EXCAVATING 


IN RUINS, Fah ge AS MESSENGERS, ORDERLIES, TRANS- 
PORTATION K.P.’S. EVERYTHING IN FACT. THEIR HELP 
HAS BEEN INVALUABLE. EXECUTIVE IS GENERAL CHAIR- 

MAN OF TRANSPORTATION, MESSENGERS, ORDERLIES, 
AND INFORMATION COMMITTEE. ENTIRE TOWN PRAC- 
TICALLY RUINED. EXECUTIVE’S HOUSE AMONG THOSE A 
TOTAL LOSS. SCOUTS ON DUTY IN RELAYS CONSTANTLY. 


Murphysboro, III. E. H. TRYON, 
March 20th, 1925. Scout Executive. 


STORM BROKE AT 3 P.M. WEDNESDAY EVENING. IMME- 
DIATELY MOBILIZED BOY SCOUTS. OVER FIVE HUNDRED 
WERE IN WEST FRANKFORT FROM OUR DISTRICT COM- 
MUNITY ORGANIZATIONS IN ADJACENT ion ONE 
HUNDRED WERE IMMEDIATELY TURNED OVER TO THE 
WESTERN UNION TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE THOUSANDS 


SHEETS, RED CROSS SUPPLIES, CLOTHING, GROCERIES 
AND MEAT. AT NOON THURSDAY, THE SCOUTS HAD 
PILED TWO ENORMOUS STORE BUILDINGS FULL AND 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
UNIT FROM ST. LOUIS HAD BEGUN TO SORT IT AND DIS- 
TRIBUTE IT TO THE DISASTER SUFFERERS. TEN SCOUTS 
WERE TURNED OVER TO EACH UNIT TO ACT AS M 


PLAY OF THE NECKERCHIEF TO GO ANY PLACE THROUGH 
POLICE AND MILITARY GUARDS AND ALSO THROUGH 
HOSPITALS. THEY WORKED DILIGENTLY AND PER- 
FORMED HUNDREDS OF VERY DIFFICULT ae TRYING 
TASKS SUCH AS STRETCHER BEARERS, FIRST AID WORK, 


DREN, SEARCHING FOR BODIES, CARRYING — gag 
SUPPLIES, DELIVERING CLOTH AND CLOTHING F 
UNDERTAKERS, BURNING USED BANDAGES, SECURING 
PERSONAL SERVICE FOR DOCTORS AND NURSES. 

ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING THINGS THAT FIFTY SCOUTS 
DID WAS ON THURSDAY AFTERNOON, UNDER THE SUPER- 
VISION OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS, TO MAKE A THOR 
OUGH CANVASS OF THE ENTIRE DEVASTATED DISTRICT 
OF THE CITY, COMPILING A LIST OF MISSING PEOPLE 


Oo 
LIST OF DEAD, WOUNDED AND MISSING. THE WORK OF 
THE SCOUTS DURING THESE TRYING TIMES HAS BROUGHT 
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NEW YORK SCOUT 
CONTEST 


A group of Scouts caught by 
the camera outside Madison 
Square Garden when scouts 
of the five boroughs met in 
competilion 


A BOY SCOUT PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
A club of scouts of Los 
Angeles (Calif.) who receive 
an extensive course in ama- 
leur journalism under the 
direction of an experienced 
newspaper man. They do 
practical work in interview- 
ing and general reporting. 
Two of them interviewed the 
Chief Scout Executive recently 
at Los Angeles 








How to Wear the Neckerchief 


First, fold the neckerchief once to 
get a triangle. According to the size 
of the boy, turn the long edge over 
about three inches smoothly, once 
or twice, or even three times, to in- 
sure the neckerchief’s lying smoothly 
at the back and hanging correctly 
in front. Place around the neck over 
the collar of the shirt, insert the slide 
up over the ends to the point where 
the knot would be if tied as a four-in- 
hand necktie. Then tie the two 
loose ends in an overhand knot, as 
if it were one piece of material. 
This lower knot is a constant re- 


minder of the Daily Good Turn. 





with Scout William Holl, was building a trail across the 
face of a cliff forty feet high. Without warning the sand 


gave way, causing Holl to fall down the face of the cliff f 
% 


a distance of five feet. Holl managed to catch hold of 

a small shrub growing in a niche and hang on while a 

small avalanche of soil he had loosened showered on 

him. below him as he looked down wa: a rocky canyon; 
above him was the steep face of the cliff without foot or hand- 
hold, except for one small tree growing on the very edge of the 
cliff and well beyond his reach. 

Without any thought of his safety Bartholowsky immedi- 
ately seized on this tree and let himself down, holding it by 
one hand and, while in this perilous position, managed with the 
other hand to reach Holl’s hand and then began a struggle 












PATROL LEADERS OF SEATTLE SCOUTS, 


while in Conference, 1 were the guests of the Camp Fire Girls on board 
the Campfire Ship “Camaraderie.” 


A note regarding this appeared in 
“The Scout World” page last month 


Here are a few ways in which scouts 
helped out last year: 

Troop 27, Worcester, Mass.—Helped 
plant 5,000 young trees. 

Troop 14, Houghton, Mich.—Cared 
for trees, flowers and shrubs. 

Troop 1, Sunnydale, Wash.—Placed 
Fire warning sign, caring for memorial 
trees along the highway. 

Troop 1, Kistler, Pa—Fought three 
forest fires. Planted 1000 trees in Kistler 
Park. 

Troop 1, Fowler, Colo.—Set out thirty- 
six elm trees in Boy Scout Park. Tended 
and irrigated trees. 

Troop 1, Great Barrington, Mass.— 
Helped nobly in planting 4000 trees for 
town forest. 


New York Scout Contest 


I HAD the pleasure of attending the Interborough 
Scout Contest of the New York Foundation on 
March 14th, when 10,000 scouts of the Greater New 
York Councils met at Madison Square Garden to test 
theiz skill in Scout Crafts. It was one of the largest gather- 
ings of its kind held in New York and the display was cer- 
tainly inspiring. 

Here are some of the records claimed by them but which 
have not yet had official sanction: 

The Morse Signaling Team of Troop 126, Bronx, sent the 
regulation 150 letter message in the new time of 4 minutes 
21-5 seconds, breaking the record held by Troop 517, 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Black Avenger 


HEN old Colonel Henry Jocelyn 
sent for Mobile, the giant negro 
trapper, the latter naturally 
thought that the master of May- 
bank wanted to arrange some 
small domestic matter. But no 
sooner had Mobile set eyes on 
Colonel Jocelyn’s face than he 
realized that something was amiss. 
Something grave was in the air. 
Keenly alive to such unspoken 
troubles which were evidently on the Colonel’s mind, he stood 
respectfully, after their affectionate greeting, cap in hand, his 
long musket leaning back in the hollow of his arm. 

“Where are you going today, Mobile? Have you anything 
on hand?” 

“T’se gwine to Georgetown tomorrow,” Mobile confessed, 
smiling. 

It was a small matter of a twenty-five-mile walk that the 
trapper took once or twice a year to be among his kind, 
amid such paltry gaieties as the small seacoast town sup- 
plied. 

“T thought so,” said the Colonel. “I have two commis- 
sions for you. I want you to get me a small box of cheroots,— 
the kind you and I like; the kind you usually sample before 
you deliver the box.” 

The negro’s grin acknowledged the going home of this 
kindly thrust. 

“The other thing isn’t so pleasant. Can you kill a dog?” 

“Yes, sah,” Mobile grudgingly admitted; “but I hates to 
do so.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to tell you, but Comet has turned sheep- 
killer. Would you have thought it? I’ve suspected trouble 
for a long time; and yesterday she was caught at the bloody 
business. She actually rounded up that big flock over on 
Bonnyside, and by the time we got there, she had slaughtered 
eleven. There’s only one thing to do.” 

Mobile was speechless; his face was bleak with astonishment 
and keen remorse. 

“You mean Comet done do so?” he asked incredulously,— 
“Comet?” 

“Yes. It breaks my heart. She’s the best deer-hound 
Iever had. But there’s no use to talk about it: a sheep-killer 
must die.” 

Mobile was thoughtful. 

“Tf I had Comet,” he said at length, “she wouldn’t kill no 
mo’ sheep.” 

“T expected you to ask me to give her to you. But I’m 
afraid to do it, Mobile. All my neighbors know now, or will 
soon know, all about her; 
and they would think 
mighty hard of me if they 
knew that I had not made 
away completely with this 
dog. A_ sheep-killer is 
hopeless.” 

“T hate for kill Comet,” 
Mobile frankly confessed. 

“But if you don’t, I 
must; and it’s too hard for 
me, Mobile. I raised her, 
you know, and gentled her. 
I love her. I can’t kill her.” 

The negro was moved. 

“All right, Colonel,” he 
said, “‘I will do it for you.” 

“Here’s the money for 
the cheroots—and some- 
thing more. Let me know 
when you come back if it is 
done; but you needn’t tell 
me how you did it. Take the 
dog with you now. She’s 
tied in the back yard. I 
don’t want tosee heragain.” 

Comet, the snowy 
hound, sagacious, long- 
eared, intelligent-eyed, fol- 
lowed Mobile easily enough. 
He, had a way with animals 
that immediately won their 
confidence and their obedi- 
ence. She and Mobile trav- 
eled very amicably together 
through the pinelands to his 
lonely home. Mobile, during 
that uncomfortable journey, 











By Archibald Rutledge 
Illustrated by Bob Fink 


was trying to decide how he should perform the dread task 
committed to him. It was not until he was dozing before 
his humble fire late that night that he said drowsily— 

“‘T will drown her in the ribber. I would rather go that way 
than have somebody p’int musket at me.” 

Jeweled were the myriads of pine-needles, jeweled with 
aromatic dew; the warm air breathed woodland fragrance; 
birds warbled happily in the forest and from the hedgerows 
bordering the path; the whole world was steeped in beauty 
and serenity. Thus things were when Mobile and the beauti- 
ful guilty hound were starting on their trip toward George- 
town. 

“One of us,’”’ Mobile reminded Comet, “ain’t gwine all the 
way; but where you gwine, Mobile will be coming before long. 
You just gwine quit the game a little before me.” 

The negro was like that, having a quiet philosophy of his 
own. 


MOB rte avoided traveling a road. In the first place, as 

a woodsman he preferred to follow the dim animal 
paths through the unfrequented forest; then, he did not care 
especially for company on his journeys. And on this occasion, 
of course, he had a fell and secret mission to perform. North- 
ward through the deep pine-forest he struck. Ten miles 
away was the river; on its bank Mobile kept hidden a battered 
dugout canoe, in which he could get himself across. He did 
not have his musket with him. Certain cords he had in his 
pocket bore an unpleasant relationship to the unsuspecting 
Comet. 

Five miles they went; and Mobile tock a delight in noticing 
with what avidity the great hound snuffed up the scent of the 
many wild creatures, the fresh trails of which they crossed. 
A constant temptation was upon him to keep the hound se- 
cretly; but he remembered his promise, and he had a whole- 
some regard for the Colonel’s prescience in such matters. 

At one place in the misty trail, a huge vine-draped tree had 
collapsed, shutting off the pathway. Mobile turned aside 
with Comet, making a short detour through the swamp. He 
was not watching his footing carefully. He felt, indeed, the 
ground quake a little, but, remembering that the edges of 
the way were swampy, he thought that he was merely on soft 
ground. 

Suddenly the world seemed to collapse under his feet. Mo- 
bile threw out his powerful arms. But down he went, down, 
down. Twenty feet he plunged, into darkness, into fetid 
water, into a musty tangle of rotting leaves and trash. The 
hound Comet fell with him. She, indeed, escaped with a 
severe jarring; but Mobile was in an evil case. His right leg 
was broken above the knee; his left arm was crumpled and 





““Cunnel,” he said to the kindly old gentleman who was sitting beside the bed, “ please give Comet to me” 


shattered under him. He had thrown it out behind himself 
to save himself; and he had dropped on an old section of tree 
trunk. 

He was lying in such a position that he was in imminent 
danger of being drowned in the murky water if he did not pull 
himself clearer. He did so. He must have fainted, strong 
man though he was. For some time, at any rate, he had no 
consciousness. When he opened his eyes to his dismal world, 
the hound Comet was lying quite close beside him. She was 
licking his cheek. 

“Looks like wherever we gwine, we gwine together, Comet,” 
he muttered; then he lapsed away into darkness again. 

When he emerged once more from the dim region of un- 
consciousness, the faithful hound still lay beside him. Mobile 
was numb with pain. Looking upward, his eyes descried 
the blue sky framed by the circular mouth of the disastrous 
pit into which he had fallen. A cypress-limb stretched far 
above the aperture. The lip itself was ragged with frayed 
brush through which the man and hound had plunged. 

“T know,” said the imprisoned man; “this is the bear-pit 
what ole man Nesbit done dig last winter for catch them two 
big bears what done run off with five of his hogs. I done kill 
both bears; and Nesbit he done die last March. He forget 
about everything then; and he done forget about this hole. 
I done know it been somewhere here. Now I know exactly 
where it is—and where it is, you and I is, Comet.” 


‘THE pit into which Mobile had fallen was a terrible place. 

Taking advantage of an old earthquake depression, the 
pinelander Nesbit had deepened it until its bottom was twenty 
feet below the surface of the ground. The excavated earth 
he had thrown into a woodland stream that flowed near. 
Cunningly had he constructed the pitfall. But Mobile had 
killed the bears; and death had cut short all of Nesbit’s 
schemes. Now, however, this forgotten handiwork of his, 
here far away in the heart of the lonely forest, had claimed its 
victims. We do not always catch the game for which we set, 
nor at the time expected. 

“What chance, Comet, is we got?” Mobile asked, his unin- 
jured hand groping dully against the bank. 

Comet, apparently satisfied as long as she could be close 
to the man she trusted, leaned far enough over to lick the 
groping hand. They who a few moments before had been 
avenger and victim were now, by this fatal plunge, com- 
rades in deadly peril; and of the two, the great snowy hound 
was the only one capable of action. Mobile realized this 
very clearly, 

“Comet,” he said, “if you and me stay here, nobody will 
ever find us alive. I is the only man who travels this road. 
Can you find your way 
home, Comet?” he asked. 

The hound felt herself 
addressed, and her tail 
flayed softly against the 
dark wall of the chasm. 
She could not understand 
human speech; but Mobile 
had a way of making ani- 
mals comprehend his mean- 
ing. 

“You must go home,” he 
said. “You can save your- 
self,” he added, “but I 
can’t. Comet, can you 
bring help to me?” 

. iThe possibility of this 

faded as Mobile remem- 
bered what kind of a greet- 
ing the hound would prob- 
ably get when she reap- 
peared before Colonel 
Henry Jocelyn. He had 
sent her away forever. If 
she came back, he would 
naturally suppose that she 
had escaped from her ex- 
ecutioner. A_ swift fate 
might await her. 

“But I ain’t got no other 
chance,” Mobile said. “I 
think I can get the dog out 
here, but I must stay till 
help comes. I thought 
Comet was to cross the 
Ribber; but maybe it is 
me.” 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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The Promotion of Private Marr 


RIVATE FIRST-CLASS PETER MARR sat in the 

rear cockpit of the DeHaviland observation plane, 

cocked his head on one side and listened to the 

bellowing song of the Liberty motor ahead as a critic 

listens to fine music. Then he turned his attention to the 

pilot and studied the back of Lieutenant Daniels’ head and 

shoulders, which were relaxed and confident as he lolled in the 

front cockpit, handling the big plane with the ease that comes 
only of long practice. 

The motor’s song was good enough to please even Marr’s 

taste in such matters and the rhythmic swelling of the pilot’s 

jaw muscles informed the little mechanic that the officer was 


calmly chewing gum and otherwise enjoying the late October -. 


afternoon. Therefore all was well, and, 


By Mather Brooks 


to his task. He thought it a trifle unusual that no one from 
the house came to greet the plane on its arrival, and noticed 
that the appearance of the entire farm was decidedly run- 
down, but did not trouble himself over either of these things. 

His first move was to stake the plane securely to the ground 
so that the wind, in case it should rise during the night, would 
do no damage. His brows wrinkled slightly as he discovered 
that one rope, which he had planned to run over the tail of the 
plane, was not long enough, and thrusting a pair of side-cutting 
pliers in his pocket, he started briskly over to the corner of the 
field to locate a piece of wire, which he thought might be found 
at the fence corner, to piece the rope with. 

When still a short distance from the corner, the mechanic 


us. This is my friend Joe Allison, from Dallas. ... Stay- 
ing with me.” 

Thus he introduced his companion, who was slim, blond, 
with a well-tanned face and blue eyes that were very keen. 
Allison was dressed roughly, yet he wore his clothes with a cer- 
tain nattiness that contrasted strongly with Hawkins’ rather 
careless appearance. Both men, Marr noted, spoke with the 
clipped accents of the easterner. This was not unusual, however, 
for Texas is big and has many different types of people. 

Allison acknowledged the introduction gracefully, and at 
once stepped over to the plane. 

“This ship certainly looks good to me,” he stated emphati- 


‘cally. ‘‘I was in the Air Service during the war, but since I 


left the army, two years ago, I haven’t 
been near a plane. Mind if I sit in the 





with contentment in his soul, Marr pushed 
his goggled face, with its steady black eyes 
and determined jaw over the side of the 
cockpit and turned his attention to the 
Texas landscape, fifteen hundred feet 
below. 

Keeler Field, at San Antonio, lay 
twenty minutes behind in a northeasterly 
direction—forty miles, at the rate the 
‘plane was traveling—and the aviator’s 
destination, Carrol, Texas, a like distance 
ahead. Carrol was a tiny settlement 
situated in a section that abounded in Y 
game of all kinds, and that was what 
both Lieutenant Daniels and Private 
Marr were looking for. 

The personnel at Keeler Field had 


Measuring Distances by Eye and Ear 


By J. J. Garver 


cockpit?—just to see how it feels again?” 

“Help yourself,” responded Marr 
readily, glad to meet a kindred spirit, 
for the mechanic was born to his pro- 

‘fession and loved airplanes. ‘I expect 
you miss the old days a lot.” 

“You tell ’em I do,” came from Allison, 
as he swung into the front cockpit. ‘This 
feels mighty good. Let’s see—I haven’t 
forgotten my A-B-C’s yet. This is the 
stablizer control. There are the 
switches—stick—rudder—radio—throttle 
—gas control. H-m. This has 
been changed since I flew a DeHaviland. 
That would be where I’d have trouble.” 

‘Just follow the signs there, Mr. Alli- 





recently completed an extremely hard 
summer’s work in the training of many 
classes of Reserve Officers, and Lieuten- 
ant Daniels, who had put in over two 
hundred hours of flying in four months, 
had been ordered by the flight surgeon to 
go off somewhere and forget about flying 
for a while. The officer had decided to 
go on a hunting trip, and, because he was 
a true aviator and hated trains, requested 
the use of a plane to make the flight to 
Carrol and other points where the hunt- 
ing was good. As a reward for loyal ser- 
vice in caring for his plane during the 
summer, he had selected Private Marr 
to accompany him as his mechanic. 

The happy Marr was suddenly shaken 
from his abstraction by the lurch of the 
plane as the pilot banked and circled 
above an isolated farm some fifteen miles 
from Carroll. 


HE farm buildings sat in the center 

of a cleared tract which was sur- 
rounded by an unbroken mesquite carpet 
some miles in width. A single, ribbony 
road, winding through the green of the 
stubby trees was the only link connecting 
the farm with the outside world. The 
point of interest to both pilot and me- 
chanic, however, was a stubble field, 
fully a half mile in length, that ran by the 
house. The field was as smooth as a 





Fig 


SOMETHING is the matter with the fellow 

who just don’t want to know things. In 
camp it’s often a dispute as to how far, how wide, 
long, or high, something really is. But “I'll bet 
it’s so and so” and “I'll bet it’s not so and so” 
don’t bring home any bananas or real informa- 
tion. 

Why not let the engineering corps work out 
these matters for the next camp. You won't find 
too much geometry in the following simple 
experiments: 

The distance of any hill, barn, forest, or object 
that reflects sound may be found by timing the 
echo. If you loudly repeat seven syllables in two 
seconds, by your trusty Ingersoll, and hear them 
all echoed, the object is 1142 feet away; as you 
know that sound travels 1142 feet a second, and it 
has taken one second for your voice to go and 
another second for it to return. 

Have a fellow scout shoot “his rifle at dusk. 
Begin counting the seconds as soon as you see the 
flash and stop as soon as you hear the report of the 
gun. If it takes 314 seconds, multiply that by 
1142, which will be 3997, the distance in feet. You 
can make practical application of this in obtaining 
the width and length of a lake near camp. 

Say you want to know the height of a cliff. 
Have a scout drop a rock from the edge, and time 
it. Say it takes five seconds for the rock to hit the 
ground. Square five which is 25 and multiply that 
by 16 (the number of feet any body will fall in one 





an which will be 400 feet, the height of the 
cliff. 

If you wish to get the distance between certain 
points, with some obstacle intervening, a very 
simple method, based on the principles of vertical 
angles and equal triangles, is shown in Fig. 1. 
Drive a stake at A and fasten a string to it. 
Stretch the string to B and drive a stake there. 
Now go around with the string, and sighting across 
A and B locate another stake, C, so that the 
distance CA exactly equals AB. Now locate D 
and E in the same way. Then measure the dis- 
tance between E and C, which will be the distance 
from B to D through the obstacle. The thickness 
of the obstacle may be found by subtracting BG 
plus FD from EC. 

You can find the height of a tree, churchspire, 
radio-mast, or other object, without climbing, by 
going about it as shown in Fig. 2. A B is the 
height to be found. To get A B we divide the 
distance D C by the height of D E, and then divide 
the distance B C by the result. 

Say this mast casts a shadow 220 feet. We'll 
set the stake C at the edge of the shadow. Now go 
in 20 feet and set another stake D E (which is the 
exact height of the shadow), which we find is six 
feet. Now we divide 20 by 6 and get 314. Then 
divide 220 by, 314. The result is 66 feet, or A B, 
the height of the mast. 

This can be worked without a shadow by 
sighting across stakes C and E to A. 








son, and you’d come out all right. There 
are full directions on the dial—one sign 
says ‘Emergéncy,’ one ‘Main,’ and one 
‘Off.’ Put the pointer on the sign of the 
tank you want to use. It’s much simpler 
than the old way,” explained Marr, and 
added, as he eased himself to the ground: 
“‘Speaking of tanks, the gas capacity on 
this particular ship has been increased 
from four to six hours. You don’t have 
to worry about that emergency tank 
much when you're flying this crate. 
There’s enough gas to take you almost 
anywhere within reason.” 

“Finished up?” asked Hawkins, who 
had been regarding the mechanic care- 
fully. And at Marr’s nod of assent con- 
tinued: ‘“‘Come on over to the house 
and let’s have some chow.” 

“What’s wrong with the ankle, old 
man?” asked Allison, noticing that Marr 
was favoring that member considerably 
as they walked toward the house. Marr 
explained briefly, and, in his interest as 
he looked over the rambling, dilapidated 
house for the first time, failed to notice 
the significant glance that passed between 
his companions. 


HEY ate in the kitchen, just the 
three men, for Lieutenant Daniels 
had not returned from his evening hunt. 
Hawkins was a bachelor, he explained, 


billiard table and was perfect for landing purposes. 

After a short period of circling, Lieutenant Daniels throttled 
the motor and spiraled the plane down. The big wheels 
skimmed the yellow surface for a short distance, and the 
machine settled gracefully. Before its momentum had be- 
come exhausted, the pilot opened the throttle and taxied the 
plane briskly up to the fence nearest the house, where he 
stopped the motor and climbed out. 

“T had a happy thought,” Lieutenant Daniels told Marr. 
“By the time we reach Carrol, land, attend to the plane, and 
secure hotel accommodations, there won’t be any time left to 
shoot to-night. If the people at this farm will be kind enough 
to put us up for the night, we can have a lot of fun. We might 
even stay over several days, for we are right in the midst of a 
dove and quail country. Get out the guns while I go over and 
see what I can do.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, sir,” replied Marr. “I'll stay 
here and fix the ship for the night and clean the spark-plugs. 
I'll have plenty of time to shoot later. You go ahead, sir. 
Here is your gun.” 

“The ship comes first, all right,” nodded the officer. ‘‘T’ll 
mosey over to the house and see about supper and then find a 
spot for you to start your shooting in the morning.” 

Marr saluted, and, as Lieutenant Daniels’ lithe figure van- 
ished around the corner of the farmhouse, turned cheerfully 
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started to cross a charred space and stumbled, sprawling flat ~ 


on the ground. 

“Lucky,” he commented to himself, as he sat up to discover 
that a partly buried loop of wire had been the cause of his 
misfortune. ‘‘Must have known I was coming.” He secured 
the wire and rose to his feet. Then: “‘Ouch,” for a sharp pain 
shot through his ankle. ‘Not so lucky after all.” He essayed 
a few halting steps by way of experiment, and stopped. 

‘Now isn’t that just my luck,” he disgustedly informed the 
universe. ‘ Picking up a bum ankle when I’m on what promises 
to be a wonderful hunting trip. Well—there’s no use wailing. 
That’s the ankle that went out in football, and I’ll simply have 
to keep off it for a day orso. Thank goodness it’s no worse.” 


H E HAD made his hopping way back to the plane and was 

perched upon the motor cleaning the spark-plugs when 
the sound of approach caught his ear and he looked up from 
his task to behold two strangers regarding the plane. 

“Hello, son,” gruffly greeted the foremost man, who was 
large, bulky, ruddy of face and plainly dressed except for 
that hall-mark of Texas, an. expensive, wide-brimmed 
Stetson. His air was rather aggressive, yet plainly meant 
to be friendly. ‘The Lieutenant told us you’d be here. He’s 
gone after doves, but he said to fix you up with supper. I’m 
Sim Hawkins. . . . Own this ranch. Glad to have you with 


and Allison was keeping him company. Matters on the 
farm were quiet and help had been dismissed until Hawkins 
could secure a herd of young steers for winter feeding. 

It was long after dark when Lieutenant Daniels came in. 
He was tired but happy, for he had had excellent luck, and 
proudly displayed a full game bag. On hearing of Marr’s 
ankle he was genuinely disappointed and insisted upon bring- 
ing the first-aid packet from the plane and bandaging the 
injured member without delay. 

“Lieutenant,” suggested Hawkins later in the evening as 
they were about to retire. ‘‘A matter of ten miles below here is 
a stream in a strip of open country that has a few occasional 
patches of woods and lots of grain fields. If you get down there 
at daylight, you will have some of the finest shooting a man 
could wish. The quail there are thicker than boll weevils in 
Georgia. Better let me drive you over there in the morning. 
It won’t be any trouble. Glad to do it for a guest any time.” 

‘Go ahead, sir,” urged Marr. ‘Perhaps by to-morrow 
night I can limp around a little. I know this ankle of mine. 
Rest is all it needs.” 

“All right, Mr. Hawkins,” replied the officer at length. “T’ll 
take advantage of your very kind offer.” And to Marr. 
“Now take care of yourself while I’m away, for I want your 
company to-morrow night sure.” 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Going to Camp 
AMPING has a gripping appeal. Probably 


as many as 500,000 different boys were in 
organized camps in our great country last summer 
for periods varying from one week to two months. 
Thousands of others were in overnight camps 
with other boys or with family parties. Of these 
nearly 250,000 boys were in camps conducted 
by the Boy Scouts of America alone. 

We hope that all of the readers of Boys’ Lire 
are planning to go to camp this summer; more 
than this, we hope they will go to the camp which 
can give them the most in the way of permanent 
values in addition to the opportunity to enjoy the 
great out-of-doors. Attractive literature, promises 
for all kinds of recreation and sports, yes, and even 


high prices do not always mean _ something 
more than a mere summer _boarding-house 
experience. Great care should be exercised and 


advantage taken of opportunities for discovering 
the merits of the camp before signing up. 

Here are some of the advantages any boy can 
secure by going to a well-organized and directed 
camp: 

1. He will meet men and boys of whose companion- 
ship he can be proud. The greatest influence in 
our lives are our friends. Weimitate them. They 
leave such a mark on us that our characters can 
often be told from the company we keep. 

2. He will find opportunity for exploring some 
of the natural wonders of the woods, mountains and 
historical places. Nature is a more fascinating 
story-book than any that has ever been written. 
Every leaf has a tale to tell. Here is beauty that 
no words have yet been able to express. To stand 
before the great hills is to learn reverence. The 
face of God shines out of the mountains. 

3. He will learn to know the wild plants, flowers, 
shrubs and trees; to know birds and wild animals 
and their ways. The great out-of-doors is full of 
the “oneness of life.” There we find the wild 
flowers, the birds, the wild creatures of the woods— 
“our little friends” as St. Francis of Assisi called 
them. These expand us spiritually as nothing 
can. 

4. He will learn how to find his own way and to 
rely on his own resources living out-of-doors. 
Ah, the fine feeling it gives one to know his way 
about, to be able to pitch a tent, to pick a safe 
shelter, to make oneself comfortable with a 
blanket on the ground, to build a fire and to cook 
his own food! Who does not want to be able to do 
all these like a true woodsman? 

5. He will learn forms of handicraft and skill 
through camp construction. This is a feature not 
found in many fine camps, but nevertheless a 
splendid way of not only learning many useful 
things, but also of securing a pleasure known to 
few—the joy of making things with one’s own hand. 

6. He will learn swimming and life-saving. 
Every boy should know both. “Every boy a 


swimmer” and “Master the water!” are our 
slogans again this year. 

7. He will learn how to use a boat. This is not 
only a pleasure but something every boy ought to 
know. Water is one of our most useful servants 
when it is properly understood and respected. 
The greater our lack of knowledge, the graver are 
its dangers. 

8. He will learn to be a leader through team work. 
At camp hewill find opportunities to mix with other 
boys, to learn through discipline to control himself, 
to win their confidence, to merit their trust. With- 
out these no man or boy can be a leader. 

9. He will have the opportunity to learn First 
Aid. To know what to do in an emergency is 
not only to add confidence in oneself but often the 
way of rendering effective and worth-while service. 
We have written elsewhere on this page of a 
splendid piece of service which scouts have been 





i 
Change in Official Requirements 
Boy Scouts of America 


AN IMPORTANT change has been made in the 
Life and Star Requirements. The order has 
been reversed, and Star Rank is now the lower. 
The star scout badge is awarded to the first-class 
scout who has qualified for any five merit badges. 
The Life Badge is awarded to any first-class scout 
who qualified for ten merit badges, providing the 
ten shall include first aid, physical development or 
athletics, personal health, public health, and life- 
saving or pioneering. 
Requirements of Eagle Scouts remain unchanged. 


First and Second-Class Scouts 

i THE first-aid requirements for first and second- 
class scouts have been changed by the addition 

+ of requirement that scouts qualify in “dressing 

wounds.”” This is a slight addition only that scouts 

may properly prepare for bandaging wounds in 

: which the skin is broken. 
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Five-Year Service Star 


JN THIS connection you will be interested in 

learning that the Executive Board approves the 
changing of the five-year service star from the pres- 
ent badge to a five-pointed star of silver color with 
red background. This star will be the same size 
as the one-year star. The present badge will remain 
official until January |, 1926. 


Achievement Scouts Can Qualify for Veteran 
Scout Badge 

"THE Executive Board at their meeting of February 
27th, acting on the recommendation of the 

National Court of Honor, approved the award of the 

Veteran Scout Badge to scouts who had earned 

Achievement Badge No. 2 and who had five years’ 

service to their credit. 
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able to render because of living up to their 
motto, ‘Be Prepared.” 

10. He will learn methods of fire prevention and 
how to fight forest fires. No boy, no matter where 
he is, can fail to be thrilled by this. There is a 
drama and a thrill in the call of “Fire!” like 
nothing else. To be effective one must learn 
how, first, to prevent fires, and second, how a 
fire having started the best results can be obtained 
in the quickest way and to do so with the minimum 
risk to himself and to others. What is done in a 
fire must be done quickly. 

11. There is a patriotic and religious life in every 
well-ordered camp program. This is the shield 
and buckler of life. To be a good citizen, to 
reverence God—this is the foundation on which 
every success must be built. The best boys’ 
camp is that which affords opportunity for the 
realization of the highest ideals of American citi- 
zenship, and where opportunity is afforded each 
camper to be faithful in his religious duties 
and to respect the religious convictions of 
others. 

12. Last of all, there is a unique thrill around the 
camp-fire. Who that has sat in that magic circle 
around a roaring camp-fire, who has heard and told 
stories to the accompaniment of crackling logs, in 
the shadow behind the bright leaping flames, will 
ever forget it? Before the camp-fire our different 
personalities are fused into one; here is the very 
essence, the sweetness of companionship. 

Once any boy has had a thorough experience 
in such a camp as we describe, he will become a 
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camper for life. Not only in vacation periods, but 
on holidays, at overnight camps; even at busy 
seasons of the year, he will seek the joy of the 
open road, of the woods and the mountains, 
renewing there the strength of his body and 
mind, and adding constantly to his equipment 
in life. 
Be Prepared 

‘THE story told on “The Scout World” page 


of this issue of the service rendered by the 
Boy Scout organization in the area stricken by the 
tornado that swept through a part of Illinois 
and Indiana is a stirring one. The three brief 
telegrams have an epic quality in them. The 
storm broke at 3 P. M. and almost immediately 
scout resources began to be mobilized within the 
affected area. From nearby towns scout troops 
hurried to the scene, disciplined, organized and 
eager for service. They became immediately the 
orderlies, messengers, collectors of food and medi- 
cal supplies. They burrowed in the ruins for the 
dead and injured. They went through the towns 
taking a census to learn of the missing. The 
scout neckerchief was a passport through police 
and hospital lines. Indeed, in some of the towns 
the Scout organization became the rallying point 
for all organizations, and so effectively did they do 
their work that the American Red Cross repre- 
sentative, sent to West Frankfort, IIl., to take 
charge of the relief work, found it so thoroughly 
organized and carrying out its job so effectively, 
as the nucleus of the Citizens’ Relief Committee, 
that he refused to take charge. 

There are two lessons that stand out in this 
terrible experience that meant the loss of nearly 
a thousand lives and the injury of three times as 
many people. The first is that, after all, man is 
only a puny creature compared to the great 
forces of nature. Nothing we can build can stand 
up against the full force of such a storm. The 
second is the value of being prepared for emer- 
gencies. The service these scouts rendered was 
only possible because they had been trained to 
live up to their motto, “ Be Prepared.” They had 
organization and discipline, as well as a conscious- 
ness of obligation to render service. They were 
prepared for just such an emergency as this, and 
we congratulate not only every scout who was 
able to take a part in this great work, but the 
entire organization in showing how any boy, who 
is given proper training and opportunity, can be a 
great asset in time of need. 


The Thin Line of the Blue and the Grey 
WHEN the Grand Army of the Republic, three 


years after the close of the Civil War first 
marched to the graves of their fallen comrades, it 
was a body of young and stalwart men hardened 
by the rigors of many campaigns. Young, strong 
men they were, brought together not for the 
prideful celebration of victory, but “for the pur- 
pose of strewing with flowers or otherwise decorat- 
ing the graves of comrades.” It was in humility, 
in the true grandeur of the Lincoln spirit that 
they came to do their dead comrades honor. 

In the fifty-seven years that have elapsed, that 
once proud army and the army of grey-clad men 
it opposed have disappeared like leaves before 
a gusty northern autumn. It is an ever-thinning 
line of veterans who march each succeeding year 
—a thinner line, a little older, a trifle more bent. 

And each year the distinction between North 
and South grows less. The Great War made the 
North and South one in its common loss, for France 
(1917-18) took a great toll and brought sorrow to 
almost as many homes as in the North in the 
whole period of the Civil War. This is a grief we 
know and feel in a very intimate way, for the 
dead are ours, our own brothers and friends. 

Nothing, however, approaches the poignance 
with which we regard that thin blue and grey 
coated line, which war did not destroy, but from 
which death and age take its yearly toll. And 
remembering them it is with greater reverence 
and gratitude that we tend the graves, bring 
our tribute of flowers, and remember our debt 
of gratitude to those brave men of yesterday. 


May 
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Save the Wild Flowers 


HE sight of early spring flowers growing in the woods 
and on the moist, mossy banks, never fails to send 


a delicious thrill all through my system, a thrill which. 


never lessens year after year as time rolls on; the 
almond-scented twin flowers, the sweet-scented trailing arbu- 
tus, have a thrill in every wave of perfume distilled in their 
hearts; but the age for picking wild flowers has passed. 

We have more pickers than we have flowers; let me explain. 
In order that a seed may ripen the flower must blossom and 
ripen, so to speak, but if the flower is plucked, there will be no 
seed. Now then, the woods and fields to-day are overrun 
with nature-loving people and when they see a delicate wild 
flower, with a cry of joy, they will run and pluck it. This was 
all right before there were so many people in the fields, but we are 





now rapidly exterminating our most beautiful plants by giving 
them no opportunity to seed and start a new supply of flowers. 

Take, for instance, that wonderful, deep blue, fringed- 
gentian, it used to bloom around Flushing, Long Island, years 
ago, but there is none there now, has not been for years. 
It did not die out, it was plucked out; in other words, there 
were not enough flowers for the pluckers. The cardinal flowers 
The same is 
There were 


and pink azaleas there suffered the same fate. 
true around my farm at Redding, Connecticut. 
plenty of gentians there when I bought the farm a dozen or so 
years ago, but I could find none the last time I was there; the 
five-leafed gentian, the closed gentian, the one-flowered gen- 
tian, are not as conspicuous as the fringed gentian and conse- 
quently will not disappear as quickly. 

Even in what used to be the wilds of Pike County, Pennsyl- 
vania,where edges of the roads were once banked with gentians, 
they are now becoming quite rare—too many enthusiastic but 
unthinking summer boarding-house people, too many girls 
from camps and Boy Scout nature hunters unccnsciously 
combine to pick them all. 

Have you ever stumbled upon the luscious-appearing pink 
moccasin flower, miscalled lady slipper by people who never 
saw a moccasin? The moccasin flower is an orchid; if you have 
met it on a wooded hillside you must acknowledge that it is a 
very beautiful, large but dainty blossom, shaped like a buck- 
skin moccasin. It looks as much like a lady slipper as a 
wooden shoe does like one of these high-heeled, pointed-toed 
‘instruments of torture that the women are wearing to-day; but 
a name will not kill it or save it from extermination. 

The pink orchid, the yellow orchid, the white orchid and the 
showy orchid are all gradually disappearing from our woods 
and fields; as is also the trailing arbutus. The fact is, boys, 
you must not pick wild flowers u¢ ail unless they be the most 
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By Dan Beard 


common kind like milkweeds, golden rod, ironweed and such 
roadside, hardy plants.as grow in profusion everywhere, other- 
wise it will take a very short time to strip our woods and fields 
of the most charming things found there. 

One might just as well strip a bride of her wreath, bouquet 
and veil and wonder why she looked so queer, as to strip the 
open land of their birthright of flowering plants. It is now 
quite a rare thing to find a bunch of wake robins (Trilliums), 
but they were lately plentiful in Connecticut and Pike County, 
Pennsylvania. It makes one lonesome to visit the woods and 
fields which once were carpeted with delicate scented flowers, 
flowers so delicate in appearance yet so sturdy as to ofttimes 
push their way through the snow; but while they are hardy 
enough to stand the snow, ice and the blizzard, they cannot 


stand the ruthless human hand which thought- 
lessly .but ruthlessly tears them from their 
moorings and not infrequently take away 
blossom, plant and roots. 


It is up to you, Boy Scouts of vel 
America, to start a crusade against / We RIE 
the picking of wild flowers, to invent ti eps “ 
some way to stop the hijackers, men WR 
and women, who visit our suburbs 
and countrysides and rip and tear all 
the branches off the blossoming dog- 
wood, mountain laurel, rhododendron 
and shad bushes and come to town in 
processions of flower-decked automobiles. If only 
one automobile did it the woods would not miss the 
flowering branch, but as soon as these shad bushes 
bloom, hundreds of thousands of 
automobiles loaded with thoughtless 
hi-jackers of the woods come humming 
into town covered with white blossoms 
ruthlessly torn from the mother plants. 
In the South Sea Islands there used 
to be certain objects and even people 
that were “taboo”; that is, they were 
not to be touched, and sometimes 
not even looked upon. 
should establish a taboo upon all 
wild-flowering plants, a taboo against 
the touching and handling, but not 
a taboo against smelling and looking; 


Now we 


they are beautiful to look upon and 
they can make one feel glad that one is alive, but it is selfish 
and unsportsmanlike to pluck them under present conditions. 










Do not allow your teachers or scoutmasters to take you on 
botanical collecting trips to pick the rare specimens; but when 
you come toa trailing arbutus, get down on your hands and 
knees, smell it, thank God for the privilege, give the scout 
salute and walk on, leaving the little American plant undis- 
turbed. When you see the moccasin flowers, note them down 
in your notebook, but leave them undisturbed. All too soon 
the plow will root them up, the real estate man will have 
the ground cleared for the bungling bungalows, so do your 
part to protect them, not destroy them. 

Pluck all the domestic flowers you wish, buy all the bou- 


quets your money orinclination may allow; the more you use of 
them the greater will be the supply, because you will encourage 


florists to plant more in order to supply the demands, but 


Every Wild Plant You Destroy is One Less 
in the world; there is no florist growing them for the market, 
nature does not work for money. The accompanying illustra- 
tions are of wild flowers to be found in the northeastern states, 
but there are equally rare and beautiful blossoms scattered 
all over the United States, even the desert, at certain times of 
the year, is a veritable flower garden, while just below the 
edge of the everlasting snow, on the mountain-tops, the vege- 
tation is bright green and sprinkled plentifully with the most 
beautiful flowers. If you are fortunate enough to see them, 
do not pick them. If we are going to have forests and won- 
derful trees, banks of enchanting wild flowers, we must use 
every means to protect them, otherwise there will soon be no 
trees and there will be no wild flowers, and what a dreary 
world this will be to live in when that happens! So wake up, 
scouts! Wake up, boys of America, whether you be scouts 
or not, and wake up your sisters, cousins and aunts, and let 


your slogan be: 


SAVE THE WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA! 
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Questions from Bombay, India 

1. Can you tell me something about “Saga- 
more,” the Red Indian Chief? 

2. Where can I read about him? 

3. What was his totem? 

4. Will any of the Scouters, Scouts or Lone 
Scouts of America like to correspond with me? 
If so, will he write to me? 

5. I am editing a scout magazine entitled 
Scouting, a copy is sent to you herewith. Will 
you recommend it to your readers? M. J. 
PRESWALLA, 66 Lamington Road, Grant Road, 
Bombay 7, India. 

1. An Indian named Mohannis lived on a 
cove near Oyster Bay, Long Island, and was 
called the Chief or “‘Sagamore.”” The Abnaki 
Indian name for Chief was Sagma, sec also 
sogmo and Sachem. 

2. He was not a famous Chief, only a local 
one who happened to live where Col. Roose- 
velt’s residence was afterwards built. Does not 
appear in the history of famous Indian Chiefs. 

3. His totem unknown. 

4. Yes, many of them, I think, will. 

5. I do hereby. It is an interesting maga- 
zine. 





Collecting Confederate Money 
HAVE a few hundred dollars in Confederate 
money, if anybody wants to trade or buy 
some I will be glad to trade. If you want some 
I will give it to you free—Scout Davin G. 
TRALER, 301 East Park Avenue, Greenville, S.C. 

Thank you, scout, but you had better trade 
it with other collectors for something you want 
to collect. Those interested, please note. 


Indian Words 
t. Can you tell me an Indian word meaning 
playful. I want to name my cat. 
2. We want an Indian name meaning friendly 
for our patrol. 
What should I do to a friend who has not 
bia here one night since I met him last spring. 





I have been to his home maybe 12 or 13 days.— 
FONTAINE RENES. 
Ach-gi-gu-wen, boisterous play; or Pa- 
pa-bin, just ordinary play. 
2. Tgauchsin, good-natured, friendly. 
3- Invite him to visit you, and give him a 
good time. 


Uncle Dan’s Bannock 


1. How is bannock made? 

2. I would like to take a trip afoot. What 
should I take along if most of food is bought 
along the way? How much bedding? What 
kind of a pack? What kind of clothes (if in 
ores 

. Where can concentrated foods’ be bought? 
(In “Minneapolis, if possible). 

4. Describe a handy first-aid kit—Scout 
BEN JACOBSEN. 

1. Mix a half teaspoon of salt with a cup of 
cornmeal, add to it boiling hot water until the 
swollen meal can be worked by one hand into 
the form of a very thick pancake or until it is 
soft enough to pour into a well-greased frying 
pan, cook over a small fire until cake is hard 
enough to hold its shape, then prop frying pan 
up in front of fire to finish the baking. See page 
109, Camplore and Woodcraft. 

2. Take blankets, according to the season. 
Army blankets, woolen shirt, even in summer; 
plenty of handkerchiefs, two pairs of socks 
(woolen), army shoes. 

3. Don’t buy them, use everyday food. 
Most large grocers or sport shops carry them 

4. Both for camp and general troop use, the 
Hospital Corps Pouch recommended by the 
American Red Cross Society has been found to 


It contains aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, Carbolized vaseline, two 
one-yard bandages of sterilized gauze, three one- 
inch roller bandages, three two-and-one-half 
inch, two triangular bandages, one U. S. tourni- 
quet, one individual First-Aid Outfit, two wire- 
gauze splints, shears, tweezers and safety-pins. 
First-aid outfits may be obtained from the 
National Headquarters of the B.S. A. 


Second-Class Tests 

WISH you would let me know whether a 

tenderfoot scout trying out for his second- 
class badge has to pass his tests before the 
“Court of Honor’?—Scout Davip Woops. 

Where there are local councils, second-class 
tests should, wherever practicable, be given 
by the Scout Executive, by the Scout Com- 
missioner or by a duly registered deputy com- 
missioner. 

If no local council, tests given under the 
direction or in the presence of one or more 
members of the troop committee. 


meet the principal needs. 


Aeroplane Supplies 
HERE can I obtain model aeroplane sup- 
plies?>—ROBERT WASSON. 
Ideal Airplane Supply Co., 165 Spring Street, 
New York City. 
Sharpening Flint 
How do you sharpen flint arrow heads? 
Which is the best wood!for a bow—hickory, 
ash or mulberry?—Scout Mitton WELCH. 
1. Put it ina vise and nick off a piece with a 
hammer and nail; it is not the proper way, but 
I have seen it done. 


2. Either one is good. 

I have given your jokes to the Editor of 
Think and Grin. 

A Scout’s Duty 

1. Would you please tell me how to make a 
cheap radio that will receive from fifty to one 
hundred miles? 

2. What call can be used for the “Flying 
Eagle’’? 

3. Is it a scout’s duty to tell his scoutmaster 
or leader if he sees one of his brother scouts 
smoking or disobeying any of the laws? is it 
wrong not to tell?—Scout B. Haywarp. 

1. See Merit Badge on Radio; Directions 
would take too much space in this column. 

2. Ki-yi-ya with a nasal tone. 

3. If any scout is doing anything to bring 
discredit upon his troop or the organization 
it is your duty to remonstrate with him, but 
unless serious, let it stop at that. Only tell 
of such things after your troop has decided 
that your Scoutmaster should know; then do 
not do it as an individual, but as a committee 
appointed by the others to wait upon the scout- 
master; act as a body and not as an individual. 


Compass at South Pole 
F YOU took a compass to the South Pole 
how would it point?-—JosEpH M. BERNEY. 
The magnetized steel needle of the compass 
would not function if placed directly over the 
North magnetic pole. The same ‘would be true 
of the South magnetic pole. It will lie squarely 

in any direction in which it is placed. 


Butterfly Collectors 
WiLL you tell me where I can get moths, 
butterflies, live cocoons and chrysalises 
outside the State of California2—Rocer P. 
MENAHAN. 
Don’t import live insects from anywhere; 
use only dead specimens. 
(Concluded on page 45) 


Build a One-Stage Amplifier 


HILE this amplifier is 

designed primarily for 
addition to the Roberts cir- 
cuit and receiver, it will be 
equally efficient applied to 
any audio output the volume 
of which is not quite satisfactory. Added to 
the R. B. Knock-Out Roberts, the resulting 
receiver probably represents the highest effi- 
ciency ever achieved in a three-tube set. 

The tuning circuit of the Roberts receiver 
has been described, in the previous number of 
this department, so only the amplifier, the 
apparatus associated with bulb number three 
in Figure 1, will be now considered. 

The required apparatus is as follows: 
closed circuit jack 
amplifying transformer, low 


ratio about 


Bradleyohm number 25 

socket and amplifying tube (C301A type) 
rheostat 

Micadon Condenser .oor mfd. capacity. 

These parts should not cost more than 
eleven dollars, including the tube. The ampli- 
fier may be built upon a small panel all by it- 
self, or, if there is room, merely added along 
with the other apparatus behind the main 
tuning panel. 

The closed circuit jack is substituted for the 
open circuit jack in the two-tube arrangement, 
and the original jack placed in the output of the 
extra amplifying tube. 

P, B and F refer to the terminals on the 
amplifying transformer. 

The Bradleyohm, R, is connected across the 
secondary of the amplifying transformer, and 
should be varied until volume and quality are 
satisfactory. 

Figures 2 and 3 (on page 52) are photographs 
of Roberts receivers employing the extra stage 
of audio frequency intensification. Figure 2 
illustrates a set built up with a sloping panel, 
while the last photograph is the back-of-panel 
view of the more conventional arrangement. 
Regular spider-web Roberts coils, obtainable 
fromm most supply houses, have been employed. 

The amplifier shown to the left of che “1st 


for the Roberts Receiver. 
Issue. 


How to Build a 
Shield a Radio 


VWlavemeter. How 


Receiving Set 


By Zeh Bouck 


stage jack” can be quite easily applied to any 
tuning system. It is only necessary to bring 
the audio output, from the detector tube or 
previous amplifying tube, to the primary of 
the additional amplifying transformer. In 
almost every case, this merely means connect- 
ing the primary in place of the telephone re- 
ceivers or loudspeaker. Care should be taken, 
however, that the P terminal leads through to 
> plate of the preceding tube, and B to the 

battery. If a jack is employed, its con- 
akan is very simple and is probably best 


ROBERTS TUNER 
—— 


illustrated in the drawing. The outside prongs 
are connected to the output—that is, where the 
phones or speaker generally go. The inner 
prongs are connected to the primary of the 
transformer in the manner indicated. The 
action of the jack is such that when the phones 
are plugged in, the outer prongs connect them 
in the plate circuit of the desired tube, while, 
through their speading apart, the transformer 
primary is disconnected. When the phones are 
withdrawn, the prongs close and place the 
transformer in the circuit. 
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Full Directions Given in This The Radio Question Box 


(All questions addressed to 
THE RADIO QUESTION 
BOX will be answered per- 

~ sonally, but only those of suffi- 
cient general interest will be published. This 
department is maintained for the benefit of all 
of our readers, and they are invited to submit to 
it their radio difficulties.) 


to 


QUESTION: How can I tell to what wave- 
length my receiver is tuned? If I had some 
means of checking the wave, a bit more reliably 
than the dial settings, I could often identify 


unknown stations. 
O. D., Chicago, Ill. 

ANSWER: Yes—and this is best accom- 
plished with a wavemeter, such as illustrated 
in Figure 4 (on page 52). A wavemeter of this 
type is a small transmitting set, actuated by 
a buzzer, the transmitting wave of which is 
changed by varying a variable condenser. The 
condenser is calibrated so that the transmitting 
wave of the meter may be instantly determined. 

It is only necessary to turn on the buzzer and 
tune the wavemeter until the response is loud- 
est in the receiving set. At this point the wave 
to which the receiver is tuned will be that on 
which the meter is transmitting. 

Shielding a Receiver 

QUESTION: What material is best for 
shielding a receiver? J. H., Kewanee, Ill. 

ANSWER: That really depends upon the 
effect desired, and is really a rather complicated 
proposition. But for ordinary purposes almost 
any thin metal will be satisfactory. Tinfoil, 
copper sheet and aluminum may be used with 
equal satisfaction. Sections from tin cans wil’ 
also be quite O. K. 

Regenerative Receivers 

QUESTION: Isa regenerative set better than 
an ordinary one? I have heard that regenera- 
tion increases the tendency to howl and shriek, 


and flattens the tone. J. H., — Ill. 
(Concluded on page 52) ‘ 
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Radiola III gets near stations on a 


loudspeaker and distance on the head- 
phones. It is a receiver of the finest 
quality well within everybody's 
reach. With two Radiotrons WD- 
11 and a pair of headphones (en- 
tirely complete except dry batteries 
and antenna) . : ; $35 


Radiola III-a, with four tubes, 


gets big distance on the loudspeaker. 
With four Radiotrons WD-11, a 
pair of headphones and a Radiola 
Loudspeaker (noted for itstone qual- 
ity), it is one of the best values in 
radio! : $83 


These Radiolas operate entirely on 


dry batteries. 


of quality 


This symbol is your 
f protection 








Abraham Lincoln 
walked forty-four 
miles in a day to get a 
book—studied by the 
dim light of the fire 
— struggled against 
gigantic obstacles for 
the education that 
helped to make him 
great. 





ke dey “lune in on education / 


Today, there are not only more schools—and 
books a-plenty—but there’s radio! In every 
corner of the country, there’s education to be 
had, just for the tuning in. And who knows 
but that the great man of tomorrow will tell 
us, not how he studied by the dim flicker of 
firelight, but how he listened in on the world 
—with a Radiola. 


“SThere’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: Suite No. 655 


233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 
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loyalty to him, and the violent-tempered 
Pinky was quietly subject to his father’s slight- 
est word. 

“‘Whatever my father has promised you, 
you shall have,” he said to the detective, in 
a carefully controlled voice that told of repressed anger. 

Smalk grinned in triumph and strode through the door into 
the club room. His was the first alien foot to enter that private 
region, and the Swastikars winced visibly as he crossed the 
threshold. They followed him and sat down, dumbly watch- 
ing his progress about the room with troubled eyes, like animals 
whose nests are being disturbed. Whatever natural interest 
they may have had in seeing a detective go about his work 
was all swallowed up in their rage at his rudeness. The detec- 
tives in their books were all very suave and polite people. 
They could not imagine that such a rude fellow as this could 
know much about his occupation, and they watched him with 
disgust plainly written on their faces. 


MALK did not say another word, but he studied the place 

thoughtfully, looked out the wiiidows, took the dimensions 
of the room, and finally tapped all the walls with Pinky’s 
hockey stick. When he jerked out several books to see what 
was behind the book shelves, Dodo flushed in rage, and when 
in the course of his wall-tapping he dislodged an old pistol 
of Avoir’s collection and it fell clattering to the floor, Avoir 
opened his mouth as if to speak; but both times the boys were 
restrained from an outburst by a forbidding gesture from 
Pinky, who sat with his lips tightly compressed, and his hands 
clenched until the knuckles whitened. 

Finally Smalk finished his survey of the room. After a brief 
glance into the smaller storeroom and workshop, he went 
thumping down the stairway, slapping the dust from his 
clothes, and muttering to himself, but with not another word 
for the boys. They peered out the windows of the watchtower 
and saw him go striding ponderously away, puffing on his 
cigar. 

“The beast!’’ exclaimed Dodo, with a sudden rush of re- 
leased feeling 

“Tf that clumsy, stupid, overbearing animal comes back 
here, I’Il—I'll plaster him!” promised Avoir, through clenched 
teeth 

“T wish Dad hadn’t given him permission to come in,”’ said 
Pinky, moodily. ‘We could have had some real fun throwing 
him down stairs.” 

“We could have done it, too,”’ declared Avoir. 

Easily,” agreed Dodo. ‘But what would it have done to 
the stairs when that—that Walrus went crashing down?” 


“Walrus—that’s good!"” commented Pinky. “A big, fat, 
waddling Walrus!” 
hus Detective Smalk had received his name at the hands 


of the Swastikars. Thev jabbered furiously for the next hour, 


| 


‘Your private quarters, eh!” snarled the man, as he recovered from his first shock of amazement. 


The Swastikars, By Jefferson Denfield 


(Continued from page 5) 


telling one another what they thought of his brutal invasion, 
and drinking in each other’s eloquent denunciation with 
whole-souled approval. This outburst of feeling cleared the 
atmosphere. But when Smalk arrived again the next day and 
again the next, for further investigations, and thumped at 
their door marked “Private” until he was admitted, and 
strode up the stairs with an air of familiar privilege, their 
hearts sank within them. 

“Did you tell your Dad about the way Walrus grabbed and 
shook you, Dodo?” queried Pinky, on one occasion. 

“No, of course not. Did you tell your Dad we almost had 
a fight with Walrus?” countered Dodo. 

“Why, no, I’d rather settle my own troubles,” Pinky said. 

“Me, too,” said Dodo. 

“This surely needs settling,’ muttered Avoir. 

*T’ll say it does,” Dodo responded. “It’s been bad enough 
to have him come, but if he keeps on making smart remarks, as 
he started doing yesterday, I’lIl—I’ll take a bang at him with 
a ball bat.” 

“You’re too simple and primitive, Dodo,” yawned Avoir. 
“I’m beginning to feel peeved too, but I know we can’t settle 
this with baseball bats.” 

“That’s right,’’ Pinky injected. ‘If we settle him, it must 
be a thorough job, one reflecting honor on the intelligence of 
the Swastikars.”’ 

“T suppose that’s so,” 
wouldn’t get far if we tried violence, would we? 
be so much fun.” 

“T grant you that,” said Avoir, grinning. “I can’t imagine 
a more pleasant diversion than giving the Walrus a few well- 
placed and resounding thwacks with a nice, wide, flat board.” 

“Shocking lack of fellow-feeling you show for other fat 
people, Avoir,” Dodo parried. 


’ 


Dodo said thoughtfully. ‘“‘We 
But it would 


HUS it had been each day, when the Swastikars’ indepen- 
dence had been so gravely threatened. They had felt deep- 
ly disturbed fora moment. There had been many half-formed 
purposes of resistance. Then the cheerful optimism of youth 
had always come flooding through their troubled minds and 
they had turned their backs on the difficulty, quietly hoping 
that it would vanish in a day or two. However, on the sunny 
afternoon when, through the telescope, they saw the unwel 
come figure of Smalk descend from the train, their patience had 
come to an end and they looked about fora weapon with 
which to resist their fate. 
“T'll tell you what,” said Dodo, with the grin of an inspired 
p “Let's lock up the castle—casement, portal, portcu'lis 
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aud all, and pack off to the woods for the 
afternoon and evening. Old Walrus won’t be 
able to get in at all if we take all the keys 
along.” 

“Serve him right, too,” Pinky declared 
soberly. ‘‘Let’s do it. We’ll spike one day for him in return 
for the week he’s ruined for us.” 

“We'll have to speed up,” said Avoir. ‘“He’ll be here in ten 
minutes. Ought we lock the windows?” 

“Sure. If we didn’t, he’d get a ladder and come in that 
way,” said Dodo, as he started around the room, banging 
windows shut and hastily wrenching the locks tight. 

The Swastikars going into action of any kind furnished an 
interesting spectacle. Their usual indolence of manner 
slipped from them; they mobilized their forces with an over 
powering rush of energy. Four minutes after the plan had 
been adopted, they were locking the lower door, and creeping 
stealthily through the bushes in the garden to the back road 
that led to the wooded hills beyond. They left a note in a box 
at the McCullough’s back doorstep, explaining that they 
were going to the woods for the rest of the day and would not 
be back for supper. The Swastikars had standing permission 
to go into the country whenever they wished, on the condition 
that they should leave word behind them and return at the 
time they had set. 


S equipment for this trip each boy had a small knapsack 
on his back, packed with his share of the provisions. 
They carried with them food enough for a good camp supper, 
utensils for cooking, heavy sweaters for the autumn chill of the 
night air, their fishing tackle, and the old brass telescope. They 
doubled down the dusty road, their faces flushed in the glow of 
the afternoon sun. They did not speak, intently using all their 
breathinrunning. Up over the brush-grown foot of the hill they 
clambered, threading their way with the purposeful directness of 
those who know the path where none isseen. At last, panting, 
they flung themselves down in a cleared circle on the level 
brow of the hill, within a clump of low-branched evergreens. 
They had reached an elevation of about two hundred and 
fifty feet above the village. The McCullough coach house was 
in clear sight at a distance of half a mile. Pinky jerked his 
telescope from his knapsack and focused it on the locked 
quarters of the Swastikar Club. 

“No one in sight yet. We beat him all right,’’ he announced 
with satisfaction. 

The boys lay quietly on their stomachs and supported their 
chins on palm and elbow as they kept close watch on th« 
coach house. After five minutes their vigilance was rewarded, 
for Smalk came rolling up the walk, his loosened coat fluttering 
in his haste. 

“There he is, Pinky,” said Dodo. 
along, like a—like a ship in full sail.” 


“Look at him swelling 





“Well, who's going to put me out if I don’t want to go?” 
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“Um-hum,” responded Pinky, intent with his telescope. 

Smalk went to the coach house stair.door which was 
marked with the sybmol of the Swastikars and the word 
Private,” and tried in vain to open it. Then he thumped 
on the panels with a ponderous fist and waited, shifting in 
impatience. 

“Bang away, old Walrus,” Avoir whispered with malicious 
glee. 

“‘Doesn’t he look just like the elephant in the circus, rock- 
ing from one foot to the other, and waiting for us to let him 
in?” chuckled Dodo. 

Smalk made a tour about the 
coach house, examining the win- 
dows. It was evident that the 
Swastikars had judged him cor- 
rectly when they locked up. 

‘‘Look at the frown on his face, 
fellows,” said Pinky, passing over 
the telescope. 

“Poor Walrus, he looks unhappy. 
Maybe he’s lonesome and wants to 
play with us,” said Dodo. 


"THE detective soon abandoned his 
attempt to enter the Swastikar 
Club. Avoir, who had taken the 
glass, reported that he was con- 
versing with someone at the kitchen 
door. What he was told seemed to 
discourage him from further en- 
deavor. He looked at his watch, 
buttoned his coat hurriedly, and set 
out at a brisk pace toward the town. 

“He thinks he can make the lim- 
ited train back to the city,” Avoir 
deduced. 

“He will make it,” said Dodo, 
looking at his wrist-watch. ‘“‘He has 
twenty minutes.” 

“Then let’s go back; we won’t see 
any more of him to-day,” Avoir 
proposed. 

“No, now that we’re at the top of 
the hill let’s go down on the other 
side, fish the creek up as far as the 
concrete bridge, and have a fish 
fry up by the spring,” suggested 
Dodo. 

“That suits me,” Pinky agreed. 
“Besides, it would be too apparent 
that we tried to keep Walrus out, if 
we went back before night now, after 
we left word we’d be gone several 
hours.” 

“All right, let’s go,” Avoir con- 
sented. 

Shifting their packs to their 
shoulders, the three Swastikars 
crossed the brow of the hill, leaving 
the village behind them, and ran recklessly down the steep 
slope to the creek, shouting their glee at having upset the 
plans of the intolerable Walrus. 

Their fishing luck was good, and they soon appeased their 
hunger with sunfish rolled in cornmeal and fried crisp 
in deep bacon grease over a wood fire After which they sat in 
a row on the concrete bridge rail, dangling their legs with lazy 
motion. The stars were coming into view overhead. The 
river’s surface reflected the sunset with the iridescent colors 
of mother of pearl. 

The Swastikars were speculating on a familiar question. 
What former events centering in the old coach house had 
brought the Walrus upon the scene? How long ago had these 
events occurred? Who had been concerned in them? What 
problem remained yet unsolved that the Walrus should come 
day after day to investigate?” 

Avoir, who had lived in the village for ten years, was given 
a respectful hearing by the others, who had been residents 
there only four years. 

“There used to be an immense old stone house,” he said. 
“A regular castle it was, standing about two hundred yards 
from the coach house, but it was torn down at the time the real 
estate company developed that section. That was about two 
years before you fellows discovered the village. I remember 
an old man named Briggs, who lived in the stone house when 
[ first came here. He was a tiny little fellow—used to stare 
with his round blue eyes as though he’d just been born that 
morning and hadn’t got used to the world.” 

“What became of him?” queried Dodo. 

“Oh, he died suddenly—just crumpled up one day while 
he was walking in his flower garden.” 

“Mysterious death?’ asked Pinky, quietly. 

“No. Just heart trouble, the way lots of old men die,” 
\voir answered. ‘He was a queer bird, though. His flower 
garden was immense, but he didn’t care a rap for the flowers. 
He kept them to attract butterflies, which were his hobby. 
He even wrote books on them. Used to go traipsing around 
with a two-bushel net hunting bugs—I remember now, they 
called him Buggy Briggs. They told us children he would catch, 
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us in his net, but we couldn’t get a scare out of such a mild old 
fellow. I imagine he apologized even to the butterflies.” 

“For all his meekness, he must have done something to 
bring a detective snooping around his coach house eight or ten 
years later,” said Pinky. 

“Whatever this mystery is, I don’t think Buggy Briggs had 
anything to do with it,” said Avoir. “He didn’t use the coach 
house. As long as I can remember it was boarded up, until 
your father took it over, Pinky.” 

“More and more mysterious,’ murmured Dodo, who had 





Their fishing luck was good, and so they soon were busy appeasing their hunger with sunfish rolled in 
cornmeal and fried crisp in deep bacon grease over a wood fire 


been sober for fully five minutes, and could contain himself no 
longer. ‘“‘ Maybe the government has sent the detective to 
investigate us. Perhaps they think we’re a gang of counter- 
feiters.” 

“No chance, Dodo,” said Pinky. ‘‘Counterfeiters are usu- 
ally intelligent in appearance. You spoil the picture.” 

‘“‘T am insulted,” yelled Dodo. 


E grappled with Pinky and the two struggled vigorously on 

the bridge rail. Avoir looked on with chuckling delight, 
relishing the prospect of a laugh at both if they fell into the 
river fifteen feet below. This they inevitably would have 


done had not a man’s voice on the bridge behind them 


interrupted suddenly. 

“Tf it’s in the river you want to be, I'll throw you over 
gladly, and no charge for it, either,’”’ said the man, grasping 
both combatants by their necks. 

“Help! The arm of the law,” yelled Dodo, recognizing the 
voice of Constable Tim Mitchell. 

“Arrest Dodo, Constable,”’ bawled Pinky, in mock frenzy. 
“He assau'ted me and tried to throw me into the river.” 

“T ought to haul you both to jail for disturbing the peace,” 
laughed Constable Tim, mildly knocking their heads together. 
“Now will you be good and shut up?” 

“Yes—for a little while—maybe,” promised Dodo. 

Constable Tim released them and they swung around on the 
rail to face him. They saw a tall man, whose prematurely 
graying hair gave a suggestion of age which was instantly de- 
nied by the vigorous and powerful bearing of his frame. He 
was neatly dressed, and bore himself with easy grace. Truly, 
he was a strange type of man to be night constable in a small 
suburban village, yet Constable Tim Mitchell, for all his 
appearance of superiority, was at that moment starting on his 
ten-hour patrol of the dark and silent streets, just as he had 
done almost every night for twenty years. 

The Swastikars did not wonder at his unsual position. 
They knew all about him, just as he knew all about them. 
For years they had tagged noisily at his heels, like yelping 
puppies. He had repaid their devotion by taking them into his 
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little shop and showing them what no one else had ever seen— 
the labor of his life, an intricate invention for increasing dy- 
namo efficiency. This secret the Swastikars kept as Constable 
Tim desired. 

“T’d rather people thought of me as a successful night con- 
stable than as an unsuccessful inventor,” he explained grimly. 
“When I put it across it will be time enough to tell the town 
about it.” 

So the Swastikars alone knew why his eyes seemed to be 
dwelling on remote objects. 

““Sit down a minute, Constable 
Tim,” begged Pinky. “We've got 
a serious matter on our minds, and 
you're the one to tell us about it. 
What do you know about the history 
of our old coach house?” 

Constable Tim gave the boy a sud- 
den, piercing glance that showed his 
interest had been touched. 

“TI know a great deal about it,” 
he said quietly, leaning against the 
bridge rail fora moment. ‘Why do 
you ask?” 

“We'd like to know what has hap- 
pened to make a detective come 
growling about the place four or five 
times this week, that’s all,’ said 
Pinky, thoughtfully. 

“Is that so?” replied Constable 
Tim. ‘So they have started on the 
chase again? . Well, Pinky, I know a 
lot of history about your old coach 
house that I never mentioned to you— 
because I thought you might feel more 
comfortable if you didn’t know.” 

“Wow!” said Avoir. “Do you 
mean ghosts?” 

Constable Tim looked across the 
fading sunset lights in the river, and 
replied in a low voice. 

“No. I mean murder. About 
nineteen years ago a man was found 
stabbed to death, lying on the tile 
hearth in what is now your club 
room.” 


OR a moment the Swastikars were 
silent in amazement. As the 
water whispered about the abutments 
of the bridge in the shadowy darkness 
below, each boy was trying to pic- 
ture that startling scene—their jolly 
hearthsome splashed with blood—a 
wounded body lying limp before 
their cheerful fireplace. 

“Jiminy,” gasped Dodo, with a 
shiver. ‘Who was the man?” 

“John Ralson—” said Constable 
Tim. ‘Coachman for the De Halva 
family, who were then living in the old stone house. Haven’t 
you boys ever heard of the De Halvas?” 

“No. Tell us the story whole, Tim,” Avoir said, in eager 
curiosity. 

“The whole story is rather long,” Constable Tim remarked, 
looking at his watch. “I must go to the post-office before I 
start on my rounds, so I’m afraid I'll have to postpone the 
tale.” 

“Tf it’s letters to mail, stay here and tell us the story. 
Then we’ll do your errand to the post-office afterward,” the 
resourceful Pinky said. 

“That’s fair enough, I guess,” laughed Constable Tim. 
“You'll be paying for your story, but if I can remember it all, 
it will surely be worth a trip to the post-office.” 

He seated himself comfortably on the bridge rail. The eager 
boys huddled close beside. He spoke in the reflective tone of 
one who looks far back over his life to still vivid memories. 

““When I came to the village twenty years ago,” he began, 
“The DeHalvas were the great folks in this place. They were 
Spanish people, descendants of a nobleman who had migrated 
to this country over a hundred years ago, and invested large 
sums in mining. He was the one who first opened up the coal 
mines in this section of the country. He and his descendants 
became still more wealthy, and they lived in grand style in an 
immense stone house.” 

‘‘T remember it—that is, the house,” Avoir asserted sol- 
emnly. 

“Of course. Well, twenty years ago the De Halva family 
consisted of an old man, his two sons, who ran the mines, and 
his granddaughter, Juanita De Halva, a girl of sixteen, whose 
parents were dead. Juanita was the old man’s only concern. 
This was unfortunate, because in the mean time his two sons, 
who were unbearably haughty and selfish, were pushing the 
men in the mines beyond the limit of endurance. They cut 
wages, and lengthened hours, and subjected the men to un- 
fair rules of all kinds. Under such treatment, the miners 
became bitterly angry, and everyone knew that some day 
the whole trouble would come to a nasty ending. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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who joins the Junior First Aid Legion 


Simply send enrollment coupon with membership fee (12c). 
Bauer & Black will send you membership button, book 
of First Aid instructions and The Junior First Aid Kit. 


Foreword to Parents:— 


More than half the accidents happen 
at home. 


So, EVERY member of EVERY house- 
hold, from grandparents to children, should 
know this vital fact: Infection is more 
dangerous than accident. And infection is 
the result of unclean handling. 


Most minor accidents happen to chil- 
dren. Yet children are prone to conceal 
their minor hurts. Hence, Bauer & Black 
believe a great service can be rendered to 


the homes of America by teaching children 
how to give First Aid to minor injuries 
when mother or father is not at hand. 


Therefore, in the publicinterest, Bauer & 
Black have sponsored for the nation’s boys 
and girls The Junior First Aid Legion. To 
belong costs but a trifle, 12c—a small 
part of the cost of postage and materials 
needed in conducting the Legion. Bauer & 
Black will bear the balance of the cost. 


Every boyand girl joining the Legion will 
receive a membership button, a book of 


plainly written and illustrated First Aid 
instructions, and a compact kit of sterile 
First Aid dressings, so each may learn, by 
practice, the things to use and how to use 
them in caring for common everyday cuts 
and bruises. 


Parents are invited to send enrollments 
for each child in the family. Send 12c 
for each—and a separate First Aid outfit 
will be sent to each child. 


The cooperation of parents in the work 
and objects of the Junior First Aid Legion, 
particularly in reading the First Aid Les 
sons to their children, may save serious 
accident-consequences in thousands of 
families and reduce the menace of infec- 
tion throughout the land. Simply sign and 
send the coupon with 12c in stamps. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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500 $10 Gold Pieces to the 500 
Juniors who perform best 
First Aid Service in 1925 


Boys AND GIRLS: Do you know 
that it is a very risky matter to touch an 
open cut or scratch with soiled hands or 
an unclean cloth? 

Even the tiniest wound may become 
a serious injury if dirt and infection get 
into it. 

Anything that comes in contact with 
a wound must be clean. Clean, as your 
doctor knows the word—which means 
“germ-free” or sterile. 

When you get a cut or wound, do not 
cover it with a handkerchief. For even a 
freshly washed handkerchief may not be 
“germ-free.” Water itself is not always 
sterile. 


4 First Aids for a Cut or Wound 


First, sterilize the wound with an 
Iodine Swab. 

Second, cover it with a piece of Sterile 
Gauze, being careful not to let the fingers 
touch the side of the gauze which goes 
over the wound. 

Then put a soft and downy Gauze 
Bandage over the gauze, to protect the 
wound from rubbing and pressure. 

And finally, fasten the dressing with 
Adhesive Plaster to hold it in place. 

First Aid knowledge should not be 
confined to grown-ups alone. For in boy- 
life and girl-life, Accident often comes 
when Grown-ups are not within im- 
mediate reach. 


Founded on Scout Ideals 


We've taken a leaf from the creed of the 
Boy Scouts of America in organizing the 
Junior First Aid Legion. 

You know the two big hobbies of the 
Scouts. Preparedness and doing good 
things for others. 

Every boy or girl should be prepared 
for accidents—even little scratches and 
bruises. Not just for self-help alone. But 


to be able to give First Aid to a comrade, when he 
is suddenly hurt and neither parents nor the doctor 
are near, 

That's why we're inviting you to join the Bauer 
€ Black Junior First Aid Legion. First, so you can 
learn, through the First Aid Lessons sent to every 
member, just what to do in any accident emergency, 
when medical or other adult help cannot be reached. 

And second, so you can become acquainted with 
the right First Aid dressings and materials for safe 
First Aid application. 


500 Awards to Boys and Girls 


To promote the study of First Aid by Boys and 
Girls, Bauer & Black will give $5000.00 in cash 
awards to the boys and girls who perform the best 
First Aid in 1925. The award to be divided into 
500 ten dollar gold pieces. 

500 Boys and Girls will each get one of these ten 
dollar gold pieces. With your First Aid Kit, we 


_will enclose some Accident Report Sheets. When- 


ever you doa First Aid service for any friend, write 
it down on the report blank (or use any sheet of 
paper if you are not a member of the Legion). Your 
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doctor, school teacher or druggist must approve it, 
before it is mailed to us. 

The 500 boys and girls who, in the opinion of the 
Award Judges, render the best First Aid in 1925, 
will each get a ten dollar gold piece. Any boy or 
girl may compete for one of these awards whether 
a member of the Legion or not. 


Praise from Eminent Authorities 


In all parts of America, public-spirited authori- 
ties, interested in boy- and girl-welfare, are enthusi- 
astically endorsing the plan of the Junior First Aid 
Legion. Uncle Dan Beard, Staff Commissioner of 
The Boy Scouts of America, writes:—‘‘The Junior 
First Aid Legion to teach boys and girls how to 
give First Aid in the emergency—when adult 
help is not available—is a splendid idea. Many 
trivial accidents result in serious consequences 
when not given First Aid. Every boy and girl in the 
land should be glad to study the Bauer & Black 
course of instruction in First Aid. First Aid is one 
of the things we emphasize in Boy Scout work.” 

And Dr. F. J. Monaghan, the Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, says: “You are doing a big 
fine work in organizing the children into First Aid 
Classes. If children knew what to do when accident 
comes, or if today’s full grown men and women had 
been taught First Aid when they went to school, 
you'd see fewer people in hospitals.” 


Join Now—Only 12¢ 


To join the Legion, simply send the coupon 
below with 12c¢ in stamps. Mail to Bauer & Black— 
or if you prefer you may enroll at your local drug- 
gist and he will forward to Bauer & Black. 

By return mail, you'll get the course of First Aid 
Instruction and the attractive little First Aid Kit. 

Today is always the best day to do a worthy 
thing. So may we suggest that you mail in your 
membership coupon now or have your druggist do 
it for you? 


Awards Will Be Made by a Committee of 
Nationally Known Men 


Any boy or girl, unless connected directly or indirectiy with 
Bauer & Black, is eligible to compete for one of the 500 ten 
dollar gold pieces to be awarded for the best first aid service 
rendered in 1925. But to receive consideration, reports must be 
in the hands of Bauer & Black, Chicago, on or before December 
31st, 1925. Awards will be mailed March rst, 1926. 
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MAIL YOUR ENROLLMENT NOW ! 


(or, if you prefer, enroll through your druggist) 





MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Illinois. * 
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| 
I'd like to join the Junior First Aid Legion. Send full First Aid | 
instructions and the Junior First Aid kit. I enclose 12c. | 
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* 1; in Canada address Bauer & Black, Limited, 96 Spadina l 
A-ve., Toronto, Canada. 
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end for liberty and 
country! The louder 
he voiced his noble 
sentiments the less 
Andy believed him. 
As they rode on upward by the twist- 
ing trail that wound between Roan 
and Yellow Mountains, Andy and 
Tuleko tried to keep close to Jimmy 
Breed, or at least not to lose sight of 
him if other horsemen swung in ahead 
of them. Jimmy had been given a 
fresh horse, one of Sevier’s racers, 
named Starlight for his white face. 
Starlight was swift and as surefooted 
as a goat; and so Jimmy passed out of 
his two watchers’ ken. 

“We'll come up with him later,” 
Andy said. Tuleko nodded. 


UT they didn’t!) When the army 

paused on the top of the range, 
where the loose snow lay to their 
ankles, for another hour’s drill and 
rifle practice, Jimmy Breed was miss- 
ing. With him had disappeared an- 
other man called Hank Davy, a rough 
fellow whom none of Andy’s friends 
knew very well. Their departure was 
strange enough to rouse even Sevier’s 
suspicions; so Andy told him frankly 
what he and Tuleko believed about 
Jimmy. 

“Boys,” said Sevier, “if that’s the 
truth, then Jimmy has raced off 
ahead of us to get in touch with Fer- 
guson. And Ferguson will meet us at 
the eastern entrance to the pass, be- 
fore we can join forces with Campbell 
and Cleveland and McDowell.” 

““What’ll you do, Jack?” some one 
yelled, above the growls of rage that 
went round. 

“ Andy, where’s that trail by Tom’s 
dug-out?”’ Sevier asked. 


Andy’s blue eyes snapped with 
eagerness. 
“On the other side, Jack. Tuleko 


pointed it out to me a while back. 
We could see a rock we knew, plain. 
’Tis a better trail than this an’ much 
shorter, Look there!” He 
pointed down below among the crags. 
“That’s it. But we'll lose time goin’ 
back to the mouth o’ it.” 

“No, we won't! We daren’t! We'll 
dive straight down the cliff-side onto 
it! Now, boys,” he raised his voice, 
turning to his men, “‘it’s life or death 
for us. I’m going first. If you see me 
break my neck you can take your 
choice about following me. But so 
long as my neck’s sound, I expect you 
to come on after me.” A wild cheer 
greeted his words. This was the sort 
of talk they loved from Nolichucky 
Jack. Bi 

Sevier set his horse at the rocky and 
snowy rim of the cliff and plunged over 
and down the incline. The 
men above watched him for a few moments, saw him crash 
through snowy pines, leap a fallen log, sway and hold back as 
the mare slipped and then regained her footing, then plunge 
on, down, down. 

Andy could stand it no longer. 

“Come on!” he yelled, “Tuleko an’ me first! "Tis OUR 
trail!’ He and the Runner, on Brandywine and Ahyuni, 
plunged down after Jack. With shouts that ended in a war- 
whoop, the frontier army followed over the brink. It was ter- 
rible and perilous going, but no man there was taking his first 
riding lesson that day. They were all horsemen, accustomed 
to rough going and to taking big chances in the faith that 
experience and intelligence would bring them safely through. 

In an hour they were on Andy’s trail, and were racing like 
mad for the eastern gate. They made a brief stop at dark to 
light torches of pitchy wood and then rode on again, a wild 
army of flame lighting and defying the unknown dark of the 
hills, the glare of their torches casting a panorama of eerie and 
fantastic shadows on the antique rock. 

At dawn they stopped once more and ate some of their meal 
and sugar. They no longer had the cattle, for they had turned 
them loose early in the day not far from Watauga because the 
cattle’s pace was too slow. Andy and Tuleko rode ahead all 
the way after they reached the trail. They were the first to 
come out of the black shadows and the bleak chill of the rocks 
into the moonlit pastures on the eastern side of Gillespie’s Gap. 

They rushed on to Quaker Meadows, where Colonel Cleve- 
land with 350men—“ Cleveland’s Bulldogs’ —swung into their 


too. 


step 


The Battle of King’s Mountain By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
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Sevier sent his horse over the snowy rim and plunged down the steep incline. Swaying and trying to hold the 
mare to some sort of footing, he kept to his saddle—and with a shout the rest began to follow 


column. On their route, as they pressed on, they were joined 
by Campbell with his four hundred men, and by the two 
McDowells, Charles and Joseph, with Burke County militia- 
men, and by other officers well known in their day if less remem- 
bered in ours. And as the army marched on, farm doors and 
gates along the way opened and a man or two came through, 
rifle over shoulder, and got into step. Sometimes it was a man 
of years, not infrequently it was a boy of sixteen, or fourteen 
and even twelve. 

They heard news of Ferguson here. He was marching south 
to get in touch with Cornwallis. They went on after him. 


ESPITE Gates’ impoliteness the army now had a general. 
It happened somewhat in this way: 

“Jack,” said Shelby, “here we are with a large force and a 
dozen officers who are all of equal rank. We can’t go into bat- 
tle, especially an important battle like this, without a general. 
It’s never done.” 

“True, Isaac. The dignity of this cause demands a general. 
What shall we do? Elect one of us?” 

“Exactly. I have thought it over. Do you realize that 
every one of us except Campbell is a North Carolinian? If any 
North Carolinian is chosen, jealousy will arise among the 
others or among their men. Also, if we choose a Carolinian, 
McDowell will expect that honor as our senior and a distin- 
guished soldier. I consider that McDowell’s age unfits him. 
We need a young man.” 

At this time McDowell was on the verge of forty; and 
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Shelby, who was 
not quite thirty, 
was perhaps right 
in refusing to risk 
the great cause 
under a general who was in his dotage! 

**Campbell is young,” Sevier agreed, 
‘and he is the only Virginian. If 
these are the chief qualities of a gen- 
eral, he has them.”” And so Campbeil 
was elected and took the command. 

The over-hill men and their back- 
country allies swept on southward. 
Like a swarm of locusts they spread 
over the vast fields of the Tory farmer 
at the Cowpens. It is said that they 
mowed his fifty acres of corn in an 
hour. They rested and feasted them 
selves and their mounts. Here, too, 
they captured two men whom Fergu 
son had sent out with a letter to 
Cornwallis, telling him that a Tor, 
spy—Jimmy Breed, no doubt—had 
just brought him word of the frontier 
army coming down upon him, num- 
bering over a thousand. His own 
force, he stated, was much depleted, 
as some were away on leave and 
others were pursuing a small body 
of Georgian patriots to the south. 
He had, in short, less than eight hun- 
dred men with him. Would Corn- 
wallis send Lieutenant Tarleton and 
reserves to his assistance at once? 

“Where is Ferguson now?’’ Camp- 
bell demanded. The messenger an- 
swered that Ferguson had gone into 
camp on the top of King’s Mountain 
in South Carolina just below the North 
Carolinian line. Asked how they 
might know Ferguson when they saw 
him, he said sullenly. 

“He rides a white horse and is wear- 
ing a checkered dust cloak over his 
uniform.” The messenger added that 
Ferguson had sent out two other mes- 
sengers also, who had probably, by 
now, reached Cornwallis at Charlotte. 
He could not know, of course, that 
those messengers had mistaken their 
direction, stopped at a farmhouse 
which they believed to be a Tory’s 
home, but which belonged to a loyal 
patriot, and had been seized and pre 
vented from continuing their journey. 
Cornwallis was not sending aid to Fer 
guson that day. He did not know 
that he needed it. 


IME was now the all-important 

factor. The frontiersmen must 
come up with Ferguson and engage him 
before the British officer, Tarleton 
whom they supposed Cornwallis had 
sent, could reach him. 

“Where’s King’s Mountain?” 
Campbell asked. 

“T know the place,” 
answered. “There’s a rocky spur 
juts out from the ridge. It’s not more 
than sixty feet high and it’s flat on top, about ‘six hundred 
yards long and a hundred and twenty wide at its broadest end 
It’sa natural fortress, with forested sides and a bulwark of rocks 
and boulders along the rim. Joe and I had our hunting camp 
there three years ago. The trees up its flanks will make good 
shelter for us as we climb. There’s forest for miles all around 
it, too. So, if we go quietly, we ought to be almost at the hill 
top before he knows we’re coming at all—though he'll have 
look-out men, of course.” 

Hurry, hurry—that was the word! The army was now 
about eighteen hundred strong, but some were afoot, and 
others had slow horses. They did not need eighteen hundred 
men to rout less than eight hundred. At nine o'clock that 
night, October 6, 1780, nine hundred and ten of the hardiest 
warriors on the fleetest mounts, chiefly Sevier’s Wataugans, 
Shelby’s Holston boys, McDowell and Campbell and their own 
men, set out at full speed. 

Andy’s heart was throbbing, almost bursting, with excite 
ment. He had made a plan and had brought into it Tuleko 
and the Renz and LaRoche boys and Sevier’s sixteen-year-old 
son. They were to keep together and work their way towards 
Ferguson, surround and capture him, but not fire on him. To 
fetch the Mountain Man home, alive and unhurt, to spend his 
days in Watauga, had become Andy’s great dream. 

Rain poured down in torrents on the over-hill men all that 
night as they rode. Their horses slipped, floundered, fell in the 
oozy mud, were pulled out, steadied and urged on again. 
Daybreak saw them crossing the Broad river at Cheroke’ 
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Ford. On they dashed all the forenoon in the pelting rain 
with no halt for food or rest. Early in the afternoon the rain 
ceased and the sun came out. At three o’clock they dis- 
mounted in the woods at the base of King’s Mountain and 
tethered their steaming horses. The first order went round: 

“Every man throw the priming out of his pan, pick his 
touchhole, prime anew, examine bul!ects, and make sure that 
everything is in readiness for battle!” 

They spread out and circled the hill. The plan was to sur- 
round the enemy, hold him on top of the hill and keep pressing 
on upwards on all sides while pouring in their fire. There was 
a good chance that most of the answering fire would go over 
their heads. Their moccasined feet made no sound on the 
soaked earth; they moved from behind one tree to the next, 
each man seeing to his own cover—silent and invisible as 
Indians in ambuscade. But there was a gap in the forest 
where Shelby’s men were climbing. A look-out above spied 
them and sounded the alarm. Ferguson sprang to horse, blow- 
ing his silver whistle to summon his men to attack. 

Unaware that other warriors in fringed deerskin were creep- 
ing up on the other sides of the hill, the British centered 
their efforts against Shelby’s contingent. Hastily fitting their 
bayonets they charged down on the Holston men, who gave 
way before cold steel—a method of warfare they were unfa- 
miliar with. But the Wataugans creeping up the side of the 
hill fired into the British as they charged down. Nearer and 
nearer to the crest climbed the frontiersmen on all sides, and 
presently a ring of fire circled the British position. 

From every quarter good marksmen took aim at Ferguson 
who, with his usual contempt of danger, rode up and down 
among his troops shouting encouragement; but no bullet 
reached him. Two horses were killed under him. He mounted 
a third and again plunged into the thick of the fight. During 
a lull the sound of racing hoofs below reached the warriors on 
the hill. A cry of alarm went around. 

“Tarleton has come! We're trapped!” 

The undisciplined overhill army wavered. If a few turned 
and fled they might sweep the remainder with them. Sevier, 
to forestall that peril, dashed out, a target for every British 
rifle on the hiil-top, and rode along the lines shrilling the 

The Wataugans first, then the others, 
the wild note and, inspired by Sevier’s cour- 


warwhoop. 
took up 


age, launched into the fray again. In a moment they 
heard echoing warwhoops from the woods below, and 


realized that the pounding hoofs which had almost caused a 
panic were not those of Tarleton’s cavalry. It was a body of 
their own men, 
left at the Cow- 
pens, who had 
caught up with 
them. 


NDY and his 
com- 
pany of boys, who 
were bent on cap- 
turing Ferguson, 
had worked up 
with the front 
ranks of the Wa- 
taugans to the 
top of the hill. 
He heard the man 
whom he 
nized as the Cap- 
tain De Peyster, 
had been 
with Ferguson at 
the rescue of Mrs. 
Lytle, shout to 
Ferguson. 

“These are the 
same yelling 
fiends that were 
at Musgrove’s 
Mill!” 

A British sol- 
dier elevated his 
bayonet with a 
white kerchief 
fluttering from it. 
Andy saw Fergu- 
son race for it 
and slash it off 
with his sword. 

‘*‘Heasat 
Huzza, my brave 
lads!” he heard 
him shout, “the 
day is our own!”’ 

By this time 
there was hand- 
to-hand fighting 
on the hill-top. 
The Brtish, 
largely outnum- 
bered to begin 
with, had suffered 


* own 


recog- 


who 


Both boys broke through to Ferguson’s side. 
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terrible losses. Their morale was gone. 

up, too many to be cut down. 
“‘Surrender,”’ DePeyster pleaded with his commander. 
‘Surrender to those bandits? !’? Ferguson shouted. 


White flags went 


Never! 
He looked once more at his troops who were throwing down 
their weapons, then at DePeyster riding to meet Campbell 
and tendering him his sword. Then, spurring his bleeding 
horse, he leaped the pitiful barricade made by his dead and 
dying men and charged at full speed into the Wataugans, 
hacking right and left with his sword. 


HIS crucial moment found Andy unprepared. Seeing 

DePeyster offer his sword to Campbell, Andy had supposed 
that Ferguson also meant to surrender in spite of his scornful 
““Never!”’ It was no longer necessary to capture him. And 
so Andy was not ready when Ferguson made his mad dash 
into the Wataugans bent, not upon escape, for that would 
have been hopeless, but upon death. 

“Come on, boys!” Andy yelled, and started, just a few mo- 
ments too late. With Tuleko and the others following him, 
he pushed and drove through the mélee towards Ferguson. 
He saw Constable Burke thrust the muzzle of his gun against 
Ferguson’s chest and pull the trigger. There was no shot, for 
the powder flashed in the pan; and Ferguson struck away the 
iron muzzle with his sword. The blade snapped off from the 
heavy impact. Now the boys broke through. Andy gained 
Ferguson’s side and grasped his left hand rising to swing an- 
other blow with the only weapon he had left, the broken 
hilt. Tuleko caught the reins and pulled the horse up short. 
Both boys were stooping, remembering the danger of chance 
shots. 

“Mr. Ferguson,” Andy cried, 
friend?” 

He saw Ferguson turn sharply and look down at him; he 
met once more for a brief instant the burning black eyes he 
knew—then there was a roar of guns, and Ferguson’s body 
jerked from the saddle pierced by eight bullets. The broken 
swordhilt, falling from the dead Mountain Man’s hand, struck 
Silent Scot’s breast with a blow as light as a caress. 

Andy was aware that Tuleko, exerting his full strength, 
pulled the frenzied horse back on its haunches, and that some of 
the other boys seized Ferguson’s body, freed it from the stirrup 
from which it dragged, and laid it on the earth. It seemed to 
him that all this did not matter, that in fact it was happening 
a long way off. He saw it in a dim distorted way through a 
dark red rain falling stickily over his eyes. He did not even 


“is Andy MacPhail, yer 





Tuleko grasped the bridle and forced the horse back on its haunches, while Andy watched closely the upraised left 
hand grasping the broken sword. For a brief instant, he was aware of Ferguson’s black eyes burning into his own—then there came a crash of musketry 


33 
know that a bullet, from one of the dozen guns aimed at his 
Mountain Man, had scarred his own forehead. He felt curi- 
ously weak and vague. He was hardly conscious of his own act 
as he stooped,,fumbled along the sod in the growing darkness 
that enveloped him, found the swordhilt and thrust it into 
his pouch. Then the blackness conquered: Silent Scot 
slipped down on the reddened and trampled sod in a dead 
faint. 

An hour later he lay on Ferguson’s blanket in Ferguson’s 
tent on the summit, where Sevier and Campbell were making 
their temporary camp. He remembered poignantly that 
morning after Musgrove’s Mill when he had slept in Ferguson’s 
tent and felt the Mountain Man spreading his own blanket 
over him. His head was bound up. It was a nasty wound, 
but he would not die of it. Had it been half an inch deeper, 
though, his body would have stayed there on King’s Mountain 
with Ferguson’s. “Let me die among hills,’”’ Ferguson had said 
that other day, so long ago, by the Brandywine. Well, he had 
been granted that prayer. 

The smell of roasting cattle thickened the air. The over- 
hillmen had killed the enemy’s beeves and set them on fires to 
cook. They had had neither food nor sleep for eighteen hours. 
On the lower slope men were digging trenches to bury the dead. 
Tuleko, seeing that Andy was awake now, crawled up beside 
him and told him that he and Sevier’s son and Fritz Renz had 
captured Jimmy Breed. Jimmy had been with Ferguson’s 
troops; but, after the battle, he had tried to make off down the 
back of the hill. The Runner had seen him cross a gap below 
and, shouting to the other boys, had sprinted after him and got 
him. They wanted to hang him, Tuleko said, but Jack 
wouldn’t allow it. Tuleko was deeply disappointed because he 
could not march home to Watauga with Jimmy Breed’s scalp 
dangling from his belt! 


T ANY other time the news about Jimmy would have filled 
Andy with excitement. Now it was wholly unimportant. 
Jimmy Breed, coward and traitor, was too small a figure to 
enter his mind, which was filled with the picture of a heroic 
death, and with a grief, perhaps the sharpest he would ever 
know. If Ferguson had lived and been taken to Watauga to 
spend his remaining years, Andy had intended to tell the 
Wataugans how the Mountain Man had refused to fire on 
Washington, because that would have made them Ferguson’s 
friends. Now that Ferguson was dead, he knew, without rea- 
soning about it, that he would never tell. It was as if that look 
into Ferguson’s soul had been a gift bestowed on him in sacred 
confidence by the 
strange, savage, 
yet noble spirit 
that had passed; a 
glory and a vision 
to be kept locked 
deep in his own se- 
cretive Highland 
heart for always. 
“*Mountain 
Men, both.” His 
lips framed the 
words silently. 
His fingers crept 
into his pouch 
and fastened 
about Ferguson’s 
sword-hilt; and 
his eyelids closed 
quickly over the 
sudden salt sting 
of sorrow. 





Author’s Note: 
Those parts of 
the story relating 
to the Battle of 
King’s Mountain 
—Sevier’s letter 
to Gates, the 
means whereby 
the army was 
equipped, the 
muster at Syca- 
more Shoals, the 
discovery that 
two Wataugan 
tories had ridden 
ahead. to warn 
Ferguson, the 
crossing by a new 
trail, the election 
of Campbell, the 
mad ride of eigh- 
teen hours, the 
way the battle 
was fought, and 
the manner of 
Ferguson’s death 
—are historic. 
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HAD left camp that morning intent on getting an 
ostrich for our collection. It had been a long day full 

of disappointments, for the blessed ostriches did not 

know that when they saw me coming they were expected 
to stick their heads in the sand and let me proceed to convert 
them into museum specimens. Not a bit of it—they simply 
kept their silly looking litle heads hich in the air and saw to 
it that there were wide open spaces between them and the gun 
So when I returned to camp late in the after- 
I felt the day had been a dead loss. 


that I carried. 
noon, tired and hungry, 
But after a good meal of curry and a pipe, I cheered up a bit 
and decided there was still time to finish one little thing that 
I had started that day. 

Soon after I had left camp in the morning I caught sight of 
an old hyena on his way home to his lair after a night of 
marauding about the camp. I shot him, for they were giving 
us much trouble at camp. He was a wretched, diseased old 
thing. so I left him where he fell on the crest of a sand ridge. 
A half mile farther on I had shot a wart hog whose head 
I wanted, intending to stop for it when I should return from 
the ostrich hunt, but had come back another way and missed it. 
It was the wart hog’s head I was after when, just before sun 
down, I started out with my “syce.”” who had been with me 
all day, as guide. 

The hyena had taken the wart hog in spite of certain pre 
I started back to camp in the dusk 
things, 


cautions to prevent it. 
thoroughly disgruntled—-on the outs with most 
especially hyenas. 

\bout ten minutes from camp it occurred to me to visit the 
place where the dead hyena was left, thinking vaguely that 
I might get a shot at another hyena. Had I been really 
thinking I should have expected nothing of the sort. for I knew 
perfectly well that hyenas do not eat their kind, and I knew 
also that a leopard is about the only thing that cares for hyena 
flesh. Just a few nights before, an askari had shot a hyena 
prowling near camp, and a leopard had dragged it away and 
lodged it in the fork of a tree fifteen feet from the ground. 
Leopards like their meat “high.” 

Well, I swung off to the left. 
hollow points in the magazine of my Lee-speed .303 rifle and a 


There were four soft-nose, 


full mantle car- 
tridge in the 
chamber. I with 
drew this from 
the chamber, re 
taining it in my 
left hand = and 
pumped in a soft 
nose \s I ap 
proached the 
place 
expected to find 


where | 


the hyena I saw 
nothing either 
alive or dead 
but I made cet 
tain that it was 
the right 
for in the dim 
light I could see 
the imprint oj 
the hyena’s body 
in the sand and 
a trail where it 
had been dragged 
away. Then had 
I stopped to 
think, instead of 
thinking I was 
thinking, I should 
have gone to 
camp, but instead 
I followed the 
trail in the sand 
with an eye ahead 
as it led me 
around one bush 
after another 
My eve caught 
sight of a shad 
owy form as it 
disappeared _ be- 
hind a bush—a 
quick snap shot 
and the trouble 
was started—a 
moment of 


spot, 


ning—and the leopard was on my chest. 


By Carl E. Akeley 


Illustrated by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


silence, then a series of snarls and guttural profanity 
that made me really think. I had disturbed, perhaps 
wounded, a leopard, the animal I feared most of all. for I knew 
his reputation for quick action. Nothing will fight quicker or 
more desperately than a wounded leopard. 

It was too dark to see the gun sights and there was no 
second gun. The leopard became quict, perhaps was dead— 
no doubt the wise thing was to take his advice and go away, 
come back to investigate in the morning, and that was what 
I decided to do. 

The route to camp led across a dry fug or stream bed with 
banks ten feet high. From the far side of the fwg I could 
perhaps see the other side of the bush where the cat had 
stopped and I might be able to see just what the situation was. 
With this thought in mind I dropped down to the bed of the 
‘ug, scrambled up the opposite bank to discover that, instead 
of being across the ¢vg, I was on a small flat-iron shaped island 
whose point was up stream nearly opposite the bush that I 
was interested in. 

With my eyes straining at the base of that bush, I sud- 
denly became aware, as I reached the point of the island, 
of a shadow moving slowly across the bed of the ‘ug. 
I stupidly tired at it, saw the spurt of white sand where the 
bullet struck beyond the target, the second shot lower but 
still too high, the third and the leopard stopped, although the 
spurt of sand indicated that I was stil! shooting high. The 
syce, of whose presence I had become totally unconscious, was 
just behind me, and broke into song, a song of triumph in 
which the Somalis always indulge when the master has killed 
a dangerous animal. 


HEN. the leopard broke into a song that sealed the 


Somali’s lips and paralyzed me with terror—with 


guttural coughing, snarling curses, he was coming—coming 
like a flash bent on retaliation 
age I was literally paralyzed with terror 
lever of the rifle and realized the last cartridge had been fired. 
\t the same time I sensed the solid point I had retained in my 
left hand. If I could but have time to get that into the 
\s the leopard scrambled 


for a moment—it seemed an 


then I worked the 


chamber of the rifle it might save me. 





There was a confused blur—the rifle went spin- 
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ting a Leopard 


up the left bank of the island I dropped down the right and 
ran toward the place where the leopard had charged from. 
All this within a very few seconds, but in those few seconds 
I thought of many things—not the misdeeds of my past 
life—no time for that—the work in hand was all-engrossing 

We had discussed the possibilities of such emergencies 
around the camp fire, and it was agreed that, if one were 
attacked by a leopard, the best thing was for one to fall on 
his face to avoid being disemboweled by the terrible action of 
the leopard’s hind claws, putting it up to our gun-bearer or 
companion to take care of the leopard. I realized that I must 
face the leopard as soon as I could get that blessed cartridge 
in place, for the syce had no gun, and I thought that probably 
the cat would be busy with the syce and it was my job to go 
to his assistance. 

The cartridge in place, [ wheeled—a. confused blur—the 
rifle went spinning, the leopard was on my chest—the forward 
momentum as [ turned to rush back prevented my being 
the cat’s shoulders against my face, my bare 
I got my left hand to her 
She chewed but 


bowled over 
right upper arm in her mouth. 
throat and tried desperately to free my arm. 
would not open enough to release the arm. all the while 
snarling, chokingly cursing, as I slowly worked her down the 
arm to my hand, at which time we went to the ground— 
struggling for life. both of us. 

The leopard ceased struggling for a moment and I took 
stock of the situation. The leopard, as to head and shoulders, 
was on her back; as to back quarters and body, on her left side, 
my knees on her chest, my elbows in her armpits, my left hand 
still grasping her throat and my right hand now thrust down 
her throat. I shouted to the syce to bring his knife—no 
response. The struggle continued, she trying to turn, digging 
at the loose sand with her hind feet, clawing at my shoulders 
with the front. I kept my hold, and as I felt her weaken and 
my own strength ebb, I prayed that I might keep that hold, 
for I felt that it could not take long to choke out her nine 
lives if I could keep her wind shut off at her throat and my 
weight on her lungs. I raised my knees a bit and came dowa 
with all the force I could muster—a rib snapped—then I felt 
down again and again, crushing her ribs into 
her lungs. 

\fter 
seemed a very 
long time — she 


sure of myself 


what 


ceased struggling 
[ released my 
hold, stood up 
andshouted tothe 
Somali that it was 
finished. He came 
up, the leopard 
began to gasp for 
breath. I called 
again for the 
knife, but the 
boy had thrown 
it away. He ran 
back, found it, 
and gave it to 
me. The leopard 
stopped strug 
gling for breath 
I guess I was 
still excited, for 
I tried to should 
er the leopard. 
but soon gave il 
up as a bad job 
The boy found 
the gun and gav« 
it to me, but hx 
soon got it back 
I had all I could 
manage to gt 
myself into camp. 


N camp my two 
companions 
were sitting down 
to dinner beside 
the fire when they 
heard my first 
shot. When the 
heard the other 
three shots in 
(Concluded on 
page 51) 
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Ax the left—one of the many crepe-sole 
Keds models. Crepe-sole Keds are light 
and springy and have remarkable ground- 
grip and long-wearing qualities 








Clay Court Singles 
Clay Court Doubles 
Men’s Singles 
Women’s Singles 
Women’s Doubles 
Girls’ Singles 


NATIONAL TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


won last year on Keds 


Indoors Singles 
Indoors Doubles 
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Veterans’ Singles 






Junior Singles 






Junior Clay Court 
Singles 







Boys’ Singles 
Boys’ Doubles 














Ix gruelling champ- 
ionship games athletic 
shoes get their hardest 
test of wear. Keds are 
the outstanding choice 
of leading athletes be- 
cause they give longer 
wear and better service 
under these conditions 





THIRTEEN National Championships 
won on Keds! 


AY after day of fast practice—and 
then the grinding wear of champ- 
ionship matches! Few tests could be 
harder on athletic shoes than that. 
That’s why champion tennis players 
today almost without exception wear Keds. 
Above is given the list of tennis 
championships in the U. S. won last year 
on these famous shoes. In addition, all 
the Olympic Tennis Championships 
were won on Keds! 
Built for the most gruelling athletic wear 
—naturally Keds are so tough and durable 
they’ll stand the roughest treatment you 


can give them in everyday summer use. 
They are the ideal shoes for games, hikes 
camping trips and all-vacation wear. 


Look for the Name 


The word “Keds” is not a name for all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. Real Keds are 
made only by the United States Rubber 
Company and are built especially to give 







An athletic-trim Keds model 
built for the hardest sports 
and vacation wear 







long wear. And the name Keds is always on 


every pair. 


It doesn’t make any difference what style 
of Keds you want—for Keds come in all 
styles and at prices that range from $1.25 
to $4.50. But it 2s important to get real Keds. 

If you want the longest wear your money 
can buy—don’t accept substitutes! 

Ask for Keds—and make sure the name 


Keds is on the shoe. 


The Keds Hand-book of Sport gives rules for games and 
sports, camping suggestions, and information on dozens of 
other interesting subjects. Sent free if you address Dept. 
240, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds 
is on the shoe 






AK ; ~~ 
EDS OXFORD—one 

of the many models de- 

signed for general wear 
as well as for sports 


£925 














{<A National Institution € 





r— frowning (ing $o. 


Established 103 Years 











trouser suit. 


in sizes 14 to 18 years. 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 
DeKalb Ave. 

BUFFALO, 571 Main St. 

CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 

CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 

CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave., 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 

DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 

DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 
River 

EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 

KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 








From Coast to.Coast* 





The YORK 


HIS model includes Browning King’s exclusive 
double-breasted coat in the boy’s first long 


The York is now being shown by all the Browning 


King stores in the smartest new Spring fabrics. 
Coat, waistcoat, long trousers and extra knickers 


At All Browning King Stores 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Av. & 
11th St. 

MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 

NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway at 32d St. 

OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 

PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 
Sts. 

ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 

ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 

SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 

















Ave. 
Browning, King & Co. Are Official 
Outfitters 
in these Cities: 
BROOKLYN OMAHA 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
571-5 Main St. 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
12-14 W. Washington St. 439-41 Wood St. 
MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE 
2-12 Grand Ave. Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
1265 Broadway 7th and St. Charles 
ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 
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si MAY I come in?” starts off Old Idle 

. Five Minutes, almost spoiling the month 
| of MAY right at the start. “ You MAY not!” 
we emphatically reply, but, unfortunately, 
saying it is one thing and keeping him out is 
another, and if we do not do our very best he 
MAY get in after all. 

The only way to keep him out of sight is 
to smother him in a cloud of hard work dust! 

The lazy old scout would keep you and me 
and everybody from work if we let him, spend- 
ing our time telling us jokes. Should you 
really want to swap a funny story with him 
land him one that will put him out for the 
count for the rest of the month. A prize of a 
new 1925 Boy Scout Diary goes forevery ‘‘slam” 
published. Make them snappy, and bang them 
in fast. It’s our only hope of keeping I. F. M. 
busy. Let’s try. We MAY do it this time. | 


| Good News 
{ Professor in Chemistry: And to-morrow I 
shall take Cyanide. 

Students (unanimously): Hooray! Hooray! 
Hooray! 

(W) reckless! 

Curious Visitor: I suppose you sailors are 
very careful when you are at sea? 

Sailor: No, not at all. In fact, we try to be 
as “‘wreckless” as possible! 








Something to Drill 
I hear that the drill sergeant 
called you a block head. 
Private: No, he didn’t make it that strong. 
Corporal: What did he actually say? 
Private: Put on your hat, here comes a 
woodpecker. 


Corporal: 


With His Head in the Clouds 
“Some day,” said the high-browed young 
man, “I expect to have the world at my feet.” 
“What have you been doing all this time,” 
snarled the cynic, “walking on your hands?” 


Easy 

Rastus: Lookee heah, Sambo, how you come 
to teach yo’ mule all dem tricks? I can’t 
teach mah mule nothin’. 

Sambo: Dat’s easy. 
dan de mule. 

Got the Point 

“Have you ever laughed until you cried?” 

“Yes, this morning.” 

“How?” 

“Father stepped on a tack. 


Yo’ has to know mo’ 


I laughed, he 








So He Did 
Jim tried to jump on a sled and he slipped. 
Jack: You didn’t catch on, did you? 
“No, but I tumbled to it,”’ said Jim. 


Putting His Foot In It 
““A yard of pork, please,” said the witty 
man to the butcher. 
The butcher turned to his boy, “Give this 
. gentleman three pig’s feet,” he remarked. 








A Fraud 
Willie Hardcase: Maw, the dentist you 
sent me to that was advertised as painless, 
wasn’t. 
Mother: He wasn’t? 
Willie Hardcase: No, I bit his finger, and he 
yelled just like any other dentist. 





Brave Cat 


Jack: My cat is not scared of a bulldog. 

Tom: How come? 

Jack: He runs up in a tree and says “‘come 
on and fight.” 


Wonderful 
Sam: What kind of a watch have you got? 
Tom: A wonder watch. 
Sam: Wonder watch! Never heard of that 
before. 
Tom: Well, you see it’s this way. Every 
time I look at it I wonder what time it is. 


Stirring 

Tourist: Pretty dull around here. 

Native: Jest now ’tis. You wait a couple 
of months and see how this place is stirred 
up. 
Tourist: What’s going to happen? 

Native: Ploughin’. 
On the High Seas 

Steward: I’ve brought your dinner to you, 
sir, to save you the trouble. 

Passenger: Thanks, Steward, save me a little 
more trouble and throw it over the rail. 





Gets Cross 


Jake: Jim is taking up boxing now; they 
call him the cross-word puzzle boxer. 

Harp: How’s that? 

Jake: He comes in the ring Vertical and goes 
out Horizontal. 


Far Back 
Grandpop: When I was a boy, history was 
my favorite study. 
Grandson: What do you know about that? 
I didn’t suppose there was any history then! 


A Poser 


Why did the umbrella stand? 
_ Because it wanted to see the doorstep. 


Striking! 
Strike me if you will, 
Treat me with disdain, 
Burn me, break me, still— 
Your equal I remain. 
What am I? 
Answer.—A match. 


Solid Geometry? 


Teacher (explaining algebra problems). 
Now watch the board while I run through it 
once more. 


May 
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The Black 


Avenger 
= (Concluded from page 22) 














Mobile shifted his position; he tried to rise; 
grimly the pain of his shattered body dragged 
him down. The log on which he. was lying 
seemed loose. With his good hand he worked 
this free, and managed to set it against the 
side of the pit. Its top reached up among the 
vines and brush that draped its edges. 

““Now, Comet, you must go home,” said 
Mobile; “but you must come back—you 
understand? Go home,” he kept insisting, 
“but come back here.” 

For some minutes he reiterated his command, 
as if schooling Comet in some lesson. At last 
he gently shoved the dog toward the inclined 
log. She understood and began to crawl up. 
Mobile managed to stand on one leg. He 
pushed the hound high above his head. The 
dog, seeing the opening and the light above, 
understood. Before Mobile’s supporting hand 
relaxed, she had her front feet among the vines. 
In another moment she was once more on 
firm ground. Over the aperture her great head 
for a minute or two lingered thoughtfully, 
looking down. ; 

“Go home,” Mobile told her from the gloomy 
depths of the fetid pit—‘‘but come back.” 

He felt sure that if she returned, she would 
bring help. The hound bore no message from 
him, save that uttered by her mute intelli- 
gence. Mobile, indeed, could neither read nor 
write; and he had no manner of sending a direct 
message. What he could do, he had done. 
And now, with that infinite patience charac- 
teristic of the members of his race, he lay back 
against the black wall of his evil prison, wait- 
ing—waiting. ... 

In very much less than an hour, Comet re- 
appeared in the backyard at Maybank planta- 
tion. Word of her coming was taken to Colonel 
Jocelyn. When he came out, she was being 
tied up by Will, the negro hostler. 

“She got away from Mobile,” said the 
Colonel; ‘“‘too bad. I didn’t want to see her 
again. Will, can you make way with her for 
me?” 

Comet, meanwhile, was resisting being tied. 
She pulled on the rope, behaved strangely, 
would not relax. 

““When I have done feed off,” the stolid Will 
said, “‘I can do as you say.” 

The Colonel turned back into the house. 
But ere he disappeared, the snowy hound, 
seated on her haunches, had thrown back her 
head and given a howl. 

The old planter paused. 

“Either she senses what is coming,” he 
said, “‘or else—or else—”’ 

He turned and walked back thoughtfully 
into the yard. When he had come up to the 
dog, he said— 

“What is it, Comet?” 

Though accustomed to be tied in this par- 
ticular place, the great hound struggled to be 
free. 

“Will,” said the Colonel, “‘this hound has 
something on her mind.” 

“Sheep,” the phlegmatic Will suggested 
grimly. 

“You go ahead with your work,” said the 
Colonel. “I think Ill just try something. 
I'll take her on a leash a little way. Come, 
Comet.” 

Loosing the rope, he held the end in his hand 
and began to follow the eager hound that took 
her own track back out of the yard and toward 
the deep forest lying northwest from the 
house. 

“Tf it’s sheep,” the Colonel said, “‘I may find 
opportunity of doing what I engaged Mobile 
to do. Will might be cruel about it. Steady, 
Comet.” 

Unfailingly the hound followed her own slot. 
A mile she went; there she crossed a slash of 
damp sand. Looking for tracks, the Colonel 
saw none but Comet’s own. 

“Perhaps she’s returning to a kill,” he said. 
“She did this thing years ago: caught a 
wounded buck, came home, told me, and then 
took me to him. I wish I could believe it is 
a buck this time.” 

Mile after mile they went through the sun 
steeped forest. At last they dipped into 
deeper woods. They came to a mere trail 
through the semi-tropical jungle. They came 
to a place across which had collapsed a huge 
vine-draped tree. Here Comet led off to the 
right. At the lip of a monstrous pit she 
paused. To one below, her great head was 
silhouetted against the blue sky. 

“Cunnel,” asked a faint voice from below, 
“Is you come?” 

“Mobile—can it be you? Are you there? 

Are you hurt?” 























Keep your fun with a Brownie 


Now that Tige has learned the trick, it’s no 
trick at all to make his picture. Every day, what- 
ever you re doing, you'll find chances a-plenty for 
Just such snapshots. 


It’s like rolling off a log to “‘shoot’’ pictures with 
a Brownie. Open the camera, ‘“‘click’’ the shutter, 
and you have your fun on the film. 


Brownie cameras $2.00 up 


See them at Kodak dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 1% xoiet cis 

















- REXCRAFT 
STANDARD BUGLES 


EVERY SCOUT should have a 
Rexcraft Standard Bugle (YourNo. 1065) HAVE YOU ONE? 


We have supplied the NATIONAL HDQRS. OF THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA and the GIRL 
SCOUTS, INC., exclusively for almost 6 YEARS 


BE PREPARED 
WITH A REXCRAFT STANDARD 


for 














Bugle Corps 
Bugler of your Patrol 
For Parade Work 


Camps and Hikes 
Merit Badge for Bugling 
Development of Lungs 






Easy to learn 
Easy to blow 
Easy to buy 


You can obtain YOUR 
REXCRAFT STANDARD 


from your nearest supply station, local 
dealer, Boy Scout National Headquarters, 
or direct from your manufacturer. 


ATTENTION! 
SCOUTMASTERS 


Why not form a Bugle Corps in your Troop? Just 
imagine your Troop drilling and marching to the accom- 
paniment of bugles. This will be a wonderful sight for any occasion. 


DEALERS TAKE NOTICE 


For your convenience the following leading jobbers carry REXCRAFT 
BUGLES in stock: 


H. Angus Conners, Boston, Mass. 
S. J. Diab, Boston, Mass. 
Chas. W. Homeyer & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Musicians Supply Co., Boston, Mass. Chas. S. Warshaw, New York, N. Y. 
Nathan Rose, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rudolph Wurlitzer & Co., New York, 
Cole & Dunas Music Co., Chicago, IIl. wee Be 
Illinois Musical Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. Ben Goldberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Mercantile Co., Chicago, Ill. Hafner & Sutphin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. S. Albert, Cincinnati, O. E. L. Levin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fillmore Music House, Cincinnati, O. Military Sales Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. R. Rider & Co., Cincinnati, O. Heyman Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer & Co., Cincinnati,O. Sorkins Music Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern California Music Co., Los H. A. Weymann & Son, Philadelphia, 
Angeles, Cal. Pa. 
Dorn & Kirschner, Newark, N. J. H. A. Becker Music House, Pittsburgh, 
Barth, Lutchen & Feinberg, New York, Pa. 
N. Y. Volkwein Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York, N.Y. U.S. Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. H. Kiffe Co., New York, N. Y. Christophe’s, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kranz Mercantile Co., New York, N. Y. Rudolph Wurlitzer & Co., San Francisco, 
Manhattan Band Instrument Co., Cal. 
New York, N. Y. Union Music Co., Toledo, O. 





Popular Trading Co., New York, N. Y. 
Progressive Musical Instrument Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


“Springtime is Bugletime.’’ A live Scout is always pre- 


pared, are you? 


REX INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTS CO. 
57 Jay Street (Dept. B.L.) Brooklyn, N. Y. 























| (America’s largest manufacturer of bugles) 





Mobile closed his eyes for a moment; and 
|his heart remembered his God. Then he 
said— 

| “If you get a strong grapevine, sah, you 
could pull me up.”’ 

| <A suitable vine was nearby. A proper 
| length was slashed off by the Colonel’s trem- 
bling hands. He returned to the yawning 
aperture. He let it down. Upon its end the 
gaunt and powerful hand of Mobile closed like 
a vise. 

“Please, sah,” came his voice, deferential 
even in this extremity, “‘pull me up now.” 

Out of the pit, in agony truly, yet once more 
into sweet sunshine, into life itself, Mobile 
was drawn. The Colonel was shocked when 
he saw how crumpled and huddled he Jay on 
the mass of vines at the pit’s edge. 

“T must go home,” said the planter, ‘‘to 
bring helpers and a stretcher. You are safe 
now. The dog brought me, Mobile.” 

“Leave her with me now, Cunnel,” the 
negro begged. 

And it was so. 

Of how Mobile was borne by gentle hands 
out of that dim wilderness, of how carefully 
he was nursed in a house beside the Colonel’s 
own, of his ultimate full recovery—all these 
are matters which need not our consideration! 
One incident alone remains to be recorded. It 
occurred just a week after Mobile’s misfortune. 

“Cunnel,” he said to the kindly old gentle- 
man who was sitting beside his bed, 

“Please, sah, give me Comet,’ Mobile 
pleaded, very directly and simply. 

Colonel Jocelyn was thoughtful. 

“A sheep-killer, Mobile—you know that 
she ought to die. I will consider it carefully; 
but you know what we always do in a business 
like this.” 
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Certainly Mobile was not left in a hopeful 
mood; and it was not until late the following 
afternoon that the Colonel returned. 

“T’ve been talking with Alex Jones,” the 
Colonel announced. 

‘Alex done find the dead sheep,” Mobile 
admitted, in a tone which showed that he 
feared this direct witness against Comet. 
““But Alex never did have much sense,” he 
reminded his listener. 

Colonel Jocelyn appreciated this adroit 
defense. 

“Alex,” he went on, “didn’t give me all of 
the story the other day. He it was, you know, 
who brought word about the killing of the sheep 
and he also brought Comet home on a leash. 
I believe I must have been too much excited 
to understand him fully.” 

“He can’t tell no straight story nohow,” 
Mobile returned. 

“What he now says is straight, I hope: he 
says that it was the big half-mastiff from the 
Collins Creek settlement that actually killed 
the sheep. He says Comet must have been 
over to your house, and on the way back here 
got attracted into the racket. Mobile, Comet 
didn’t kill a sheep. The blood on her was the 
blood of that mastiff. Alex says he never saw 
such a fight. Comet ran into that killer doing 
his work, and if it hadn’t been for her, he 
might have slaughtered the whole drove. . . . 
Comet’s not only clear; she is entitled to honor.” 

At this moment, the great white hound, pos- 
sibly hearing her name mentioned, crept into 
the open door and up to the couch where 
Mobile lay. Her head rested gently, confid- 
ingly on the coverlid. On her head the huge 
black hand of Mobile rested with pathetic 
affection. 

“Mobile,” said the Colonel, ‘she’s yours.” 











| The Fire-Bug 
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tion with the man. Attacking the flames 
nearest him, he drove them back, intending 
to force a path. He did not doubt that he 
could do it, but there was no time to spare. His 
exertions were telling on him, robbing him of 
strength. His whole attention, every faculty, 
was absorbed in the task. Whatever made him 
turn he could not have said. He had momen- 
tarily quite forgotten the man behind him. 
Some sixth sense, a subconscious premonition 
of evil, must have given him warning. 

The man, as he faced about, was just rising, 
crouching for a spring. He dodged, but barely 
in time. It was the man’s enfeebled condition 
that saved him, making the leap slow. Even 
as it was, although his hard-flung weight did 
not reach him, he felt the clutch of hands, and 
had to fight. The man was weak, but fought 
with a strength born of the frenzy of despair. 
It was a terrible strength while it lasted, a 
paroxysm of fury that would stop at nothing. 
The boy thought he would be overwhelmed, 
thrown, destroyed, but for all that was in 
him, for life itself, he fought back. They 
reeled, fell, got up again. Once the man almost 
had him, bending him backward, but with 
his hip he swung him sidewise, and one foot 
went in the fire. The hold was broken. With 
a screech of pain the man shifted his assault, 
the struggle bore them backwards, in the direc- 
tion of the wires. There was no thought of a 
path now. They were in the fire and out of 
the fire. Somehow, knowing not how, they 
avoided the worst of it, but it was bad enough. 
They burned themselves, were blackened with 
soot. Their clothes, charred, smoking, torn, 
fell from them. 

Still they battled, rolling over and over on 
the ground, twisting and tumbling, weaving 
up and going down again. The boy, faint 
and giddy, his pulse hammering in his head 
till all things changed colors, thought he must 





succumb, but would not. Blow for blow and 
heave for heave he gave, and, in the end, terri- 
fied by the squirming wires at his back, flung 
the man, spent, collapsing again, from him, 
almost into the abandoned pail of water. 

He thought he had him then, and dashed 
at him to complete his victory, to drag him 
from the scorching embers, but the man, more 
like a beast now than a human, had no idea 
but an insane desire to escape. He clutched 
a rock that lay at hand, and hurled it. The 
range was so short, that the boy, taken off his 
guard, could not evade it. It struck him on 
chest and shoulder, bringing him up short, and 
spun half around by the impact, he all but 
went down. The man, following his adven- 
ture, seized the pail of water, and, with a 
shout made at him, slinging the contents. The 
boy, already off his balance, ducked going down 
on one hand, and the heavy stream of water 
passed by him, sizzling as it hit the wires. 

The man would have been on him, but 
before his very eyes a miracle seemed to hap- 
pen. His body, with arms out-flung, and a 
horrible distorted expression on the face, even 
worse than usual, went straight up into the 
air. He landed heavily on his back, and lay 
still. In a sort of daze, a spirit of stupefaction, 
the boy got up and went to him, dragging him, 
with the last of his strength, from the hot 
embers of the fire. For a time he thought him 
dead, but finally discovered a heart beat. As it 
strengthened, he bound him, but the deluge of 
water from the pail, striking the high voltage 
wire, had all but electrocuted him, and he had 
not yet come to when help arrived. 

“Good boy!” complimented the Chief, 
when the fire was all out. 

The affair received considerable notice in 
the papers, and the man was sent to the State 
penitentiary, but it was to the hospital ward 
with shattered nerves. 
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door Danny stepped back out of sight and 
started to count up to ten. Danny had 
previously figured out just how long it would 
take for a person to get into a booth and shut 
the door. 

Finishing his count Danny took a deep 
breath and mumbled to himself, ‘‘Let’s go.” 
He ducked into the lobby. At a glance he 
saw that the booth nearest him was occupied. 
The door of the last booth was just closing 
so Danny figured that Thomas had entered it. 





The middle booth was empty but to his dismay 
Danny saw a large fat man headed for it. 
Danny hated to be rude but he knew that it 
was not the time to hesitate so with a “pardon 
me” he dove into the booth, slammed the door 
and made a pretense of removing the receiver 
from the hook. 

So intent was he in hearing what was being 
said in the next booth Danny failed to see the 
startled expression on the fat man’s face. 

Danny was just in time. There had been a 
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short delay in making connections and he 
heard Thomas say: 

“Hello, that you, Jake? I got your letter 
this morning.” 

In answer to some question asked by the 
man at the other end, Thomas said, ‘‘ No, nota 
sign. How about your end?” There was a 
pause, then Thomas continued, “That’s good. 
Glad he is sensible. Suppose he has gotten 
over his crying spell.” 

He hesitated for a minute and then Danny 
heard him say, “T’ll be with you next Wednes- 
day and we will go on through with it. In 
the meanwhile watch him very closely. I'll 
have Nellie” —Danny knew this was Ted’s wife 
—“take care of my stock and I will only be 
away from the show a couple of days.” 

There was another pause and Thomas said, 
““No, she doesn’t know a thing about it. If 
we are lucky she will think I got the money 
from my brother’s estate. I have told her 
that I was expecting some. Now be careful 
and wait for me.” 

He listened again. The man at the other end 
was apparently in need of encouragement as 
‘Thomas broke in and said, “Now—wait— 
now wait a minute. You are safe. I’m the 
one that should worry. Keep up your nerve. 
Well, good-by, until Wednesday.” 

Danny heard the receiver click as Thomas 
placed it back on the hook, so he ducked below 
the glass portion of the door to keep out of 
sight until Thomas passed by. 

In a few moments Danny cautiously opened 
the door and peeked out. Thomas was at the 
telephone desk, with his back to the booths. 
So Danny slid through the hotel door out into 
the alley. 

Now that he had heard the conversation, 
what good had it done him, thought Danny. 
Who was Jake? Where did he live? 

From the conversation Danny was certain 
that the missing boy was in the charge of 
Jake, but what did that mean? 

The telephone girl held the key to the 
situation. Danny knew this, and what is more, 
he knew that it was against the rules of the 
telephone company for the girls to give out 
information such as he desired. He decided 
that the best thing to do was to get the Gover- 
nor on the telephone and have him send a 
man to endeavor to get the information or 
else— Yes, by George, he would try it. His 
plan was daring but worth while taking. 

About three minutes later the telephone 


girl heard a commotion at the door and a young 
boy trotted up to her:desk. The boy was all 
out of breath. In a labored voice the boy 
inquired of her: 

“*Say, Miss, where is that man who is tele- 
phoning long distance? I gotta tell him some- 
thing for the Boss before he gets through. His 
name is Thomas. Gee, I ran all the way from 
the circus grounds.” 

“Mr. Thomas?” questioned the girl, at the 
same time sizing up the boy. “Do you mean 
that gentleman that was calling Rochester?” 

Danny’s heart jumped to his throat. 

“Yep,” he stammered as he tried hard to 
swallow it. “That’s the fellow. Did he get his 
number yet?” 

The girl glanced in the direction of the tele- 
phone booths. Danny was afraid to breathe 
for fear his thumping heart would give him 
away. The girl then looked at her sheets and 
remarked: 

‘Sure, he talked with Seneca 0330. He just 
went out the door. If you hurry you can catch 
up with him.” 

“Thanks.” Danny turned and hurried out 
of the hotel. When out of sight of the operator 
he stopped and leaned up against the hotel wall. 

“Hot dog. I'll tell the world that was 
putting over a fast one,” and a broad grin 
spread over his face. 

With as little delay as possible Danny called 
the Governor by telephone and reported. 

“Danny, that’s splendid. I'll have Donovan 
rush up to Rochester, N. Y., and see who this 
Jake is that has the telephone number of 
Seneca 0330. You go back and join Thomas 
and don’t let him out of your sight. To-morrow 
I will wire you further instructions. Wait 
until Donovan hears this. Well, good-by, 
Boy.” 

-_ could hear him chuckling to himself 
as he hung up. 

The night was a month long for Danny. The 
next morning when the circus train reached its 
destination, Danny went direct to the telegraph 
office and found the following telegram: 


Jake arrested. Boy with mother. Police 
have wired to arrest Thomas. Wire me when 
arrested. Then return New York. Donovan 
sends congratulations. So do I. 

GOVERNOR. 


It did not require the drumming of the car 
wheels to put Danny to sleep that night. 
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confidence in the ball and looked it all over 
every time. The second he placed in the court 
all right, but when Rick sent it right back to 
him he got it on the handle of the racket be- 
cause he was too close. They managed to get 
one point but our fellows got the rest. 

When our fellows served, it was the same 
story right over again. The Crawville fellows 
worked hard enough and were sweating already, 
but they could not locate the ball accurately 
enough to keep it inside the playing surface. 

In the next game Rick and Sim suddenly 
changed their tactics. They had been hitting 
the ball hard and trusting to speed and con- 
trol to keep the other fellows rattled. Now 
they eased up and began just dropping the 
returns over the net in unexpected places. 
They would get set for a smash, and then, 
just as they met the ball, relax their wrists 
and give it;a twist and dump it in the corner 
beside the post where no one could reach it. 

By the time the set was over, the Crawville 
team was ’way up in the air. One of our fel- 
lows who had a voice like a foghorn asked them 
with full steam on if they wouldn’t please read 
what was on their medals, between the sets, 
or else walk around through the stands where 
everybody could get a good look at them. 
That didn’t seem to help them very much. 
Their own rooters were sore on them, because 
the school had gone down on its knees to beg 
them to represent it and they didn’t seem to 
have much of anything after all. , 

Well, things went from bad to worse for 
Crawville. When Rick and Sim saw they had 
them licked proper, they tried to hand them 
a game just for charity. The champs didn’t 
even appreciate it. They played just as 
though they were up against the Davis cup 
holders and gave as fine an exhibition of stage 
fright as we ever saw, even at the Senior play. 

After the game, Crawville lodged a formal 
protest. They still had suspicions about the 
balls, though they were all brand new, right 
out of the box, and they had had a chance to 
select the box themselves. All the balls that 


had been used were gathered up, put back in 
the box and sealed again so that they could be 
inspected by anybody agreed on as the 
inspector. 

That night at the banquet that we always 
have for a first team at the end of the season, 
whether they win or not, Rick and Sim were 
called on for speeches, of course. They 
hemmed and hawed and stammered like good 
players ’most always do when they are up 
against a game of talk, and both of them said 
that it was Mystery Meggs as much as they 
that won the game. 

Nobody but the three of them had much of 
an idea what Mys had done, so everybody 
yelled for a speech from him. 

Mys got up and pulled out his pad and pencil. 
Three or four fellows grabbed him and put him 
up on the table. They told him nobody could 
see his diagram unless he was up high. 

Mys stuck his shoulders and nose out and 
looked for a minute as if he was looking at 
a fly on the top of the rock of Gibraltar or 
something else that required close concentra- 
tion. Then he cut loose in his regular drawl, 
just a little sharpened for the occasion: 

“Young gentlemen—” 

Much as we wanted to hear what he was 
going to tell us, we couldn’t let anybody but 
a prof. get away with that, so we beaned him 
with wadded-up napkins and what biscuits 
were left. He was so used to such things by 
now that he didn’t seem to mind much. After 
the shower he went on: 

“The game of tennis is based on certain phys- 
ical, chemical and psychological laws which—’’ 

We clapped and yelled for a couple of minutes. 

“Of course you all know that the angle of 
incidence equals the angle of reflection.” 

Maybe he said something in between, but 
we didn’t hear it if he did. We clapped and 
yelled some more. 

“T will illustrate with diagrams.” 

He never got them made, for we picked up 
whatever had bounced off his head before and 
bounced it off again. 
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“What we want to know,” the fellow with 
the human fog-horn said—and they probably 
heard him in Crawville, as it is only ten miles 
away and there wasn’t much cheering going 
on over there—“is how you won the game.” 

“That is essentially simple, when the basis 
of natural law is understood,” Meggs argued 
and started to draw his diagrams again. 

“Just tell us—never mind the pictures— 
maybe we can get it,” the big-lunged guy said. 

“T began with chemistry. Helium gas and 
nitrogen are lighter than air. By filling a 
tennis ball with either, the resiliency of the 
ball may be slightly altered.” 

“That wouldn’t make ’em wobble like pin- 
wheels,” someone said. 

“No, that is physics,” Meggs answered. 
“Small weights, attached to the interior of the 
ball, will materially alter its action.” 

“For the love of Mike, what other dope did 
you put on ’em?” somebody asked. 

“We used also heat,” Meggs said. “Heat 
dries the surface, expands the gaseous content 
and causes the ball to act in a manner slightly 
supernormal. In my bag I had some electric 
batteries and a heating element.” 

No one enthused very much over his ex- 
planation, There was something that most 
of the fellows were thinking about and that one 
of the profs. finally got up to talk about. 

“T suppose you realize, Meggs,” he said, 
“that if by any chance you were able to 
tamper with the balls used in the match we 
owe Crawville not only the trophy that we 
have taken but also an apology that will be 
remembered to our shame for years to come.” 

It never feazed Meggs. “I did nothing to 
the balls used in the match, sir,” he said. 
“It was only the practice balls. By using, in 
practice, balls which behaved in an unusual 
manner, our players became prepared for any 
contingency such asabad bounce. At the same 
time they did not omit to practice still more 
with balls that behaved in a normal manner. 
But the science that played the greatest part, 


perhaps, in our victory, if it is due to anything 
beside the skill of our team: x 





Everybody got up and gave the team the | 


biggest yell they ever had. By the time it 
was over we had almost forgotten Meggs, until 
he went on as though nothing had happened— 

“Ts psychology.” 

“Explain it—without diagrams,” the prof. 
told him. 

“The balls used in the match behaved in 
a perfectly normal manner, responding to the 
strokes which they received from the racket.” 
He started to put some marks on the pad to 
show that angle of incidence and reflection 
stuff, but somebody threatened him with 
a biscuit that had lasted through the other 
bombardment so he put it in his pocket again. 
“But our opponents, having seen the practice 
balls behave in an abnormal manner, and hav- 
ing been unable to discover anything to account 
for their behavior except the exceptional skill 
of our players, were unprepared to deal with 
balls behaving in a perfectly normal manner. 
Is that an infringement of school ethics, inas- 
much as the vanquished formed their own im- 
pressions of the phenomena observed and de- 
ceived themselves? Is it not as legitimate 
strategy as to make one’s opponent think the 
ball is to fall in one spot when the stroke of the 
racket is designed to make it fall in another?” 

We got the idea and saw that it really was 
Meggs’s head as well as the team’s playing 
that gave us the championship, and that even 
if a fellow was queer he ought to have credit 
when he used whatever kind of brains he had 
to help the school win. 

The human fog-horn said what we all 





thought when he bawled as he threw a biscuit: 
“Gee, Meggs, if you could talk English you | 
would be almost human. You sure lined | 
things up so that Crawville team kidded itself 
to a finish.” 

Then we gave the team and Meggs such a 
yell that it was ten minutes before the Princi- 
pal could give out the prizes and the letters. 
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“Old De Halva tottered innocently along, 
taking the most excellent care of Juanita, but 
forgetful of everything else. I doubt whether 
he ever thought of his mines. 

“T still remember the surprise when the 
townspeople discovered that he was merely 
eccentric, and not mentally feeble, as they had 
come to suppose. It was at a great public re- 
ception to the governor of the State. I was on 
duty at the hotel and saw it all. Old De Halva 
came, looking like a regular grandee. It was 
Juanita, however, who was the sensation of the 
evening. I think she was the loveliest lady I 
ever saw. She was slender and graceful as a 
deer—she always looked poised, alert, ready to 
run or skip, yet she had a quiet dignity that 
was extraordinary for one of her years. Her 
hair was coiled about her head in dark braids, 
and her eyes—dark as night, vivid as the stars 
—glowed with lively spirit. 

“‘That night she was gowned in black velvet 
and she wore the finest of the De Halva 
jewels—ropes of pearls and flashing clusters of 
diamonds. 

“Governor White spoke in his most genial 
way to the old man when he was presented. 
De Halva was politely correct in his manner, 
but he was very cold and self-contained when 
Governor White made a flattering remark 
about Juanita. Almost instantly old De Halva 
became very cordial, and for the rest of the 
evening he was encouraged in his geniality by 
the sincere admiration which everyone dis- 
played for his granddaughter.” 

“This happy and ‘triumphant evening for 
Juanita and old De Halva may have been the 
real cause of the calamities which followed a 
few months later. Naturally the De Halva 
jewels, which had never been so openly dis- 
played before, became a favorite subject of 
gossip in the neighborhood. This village was 
even then made up mostly of the families of 
business and professional men from the city, 
who were proud of the distinction which De 
Halva’s residence lent the village. But in the 
poor mining towns over the ridge, the feeling 
was different. The news that Miss De Halva 
had appeared at the governor’s reception with 
a fortune in jewels as her adornment was not 
soothing to men and women who were irritated 
by the hardships which the De Halva brothers 
were heaping upon them. The miners forgot 
that old De Halva, when he had been in active 
charge of the mines, had been a just and con- 
siderate employer. 














‘Perhaps fairly enough, the miners blamed 


old De Halva for withdrawing his influence 
from the affairs of the mines and giving his sons 
free hand. I had just been appointed night 
constable, and my natural interest in these 
tangled affairs was increased by my conversa- 
tions with Arthur Ralson. He was De Halva’s 
gardener, and the brother of the poor coach- 
man who was murdered later in your club- 
room. Arthur was an Englishman of about 
thirty-five, an excellent gardener, and an un- 
usually intelligent man. He frequently told 
me about the situation.at the De Halva house. 
Arthur Ralson detested the sons. 

“*Think of it, Tim,’ he used to say to me, 
‘that feeble old man and that helpless young 
girl, innocently unaware of the disaster that is 
being brewed for them by those mad brothers!’ 

“Finally Arthur could stand the strain no 
longer, and one day in the garden he spoke to 
old De Halva about the danger he foresaw. 
He told how the miners were growing dissatis- 
fied, and suggested that only he himself, by 
assuming active charge of the mines, could pre- 
vent an outbreak of violence. De Halva told 
him to remember his place and mind his busi- 
ness. 

““*T am speaking for Miss De Halva’s sake, 
and for her safety,’ Arthur replied sternly. He 
said later that the old man turned white as 
chalk at those words, as though he had a fleet- 
ing vision of some terrible fate overtaking his 
lovely granddaughter. 

“*T beg your pardon, Arthur,’ he said, in a 
broken voice, and shook his gardener’s hand. 
Then he turned abruptly and walked sadly 
with bowed head into the house. 

“Arthur was elated, thinking that his bold 
words had startled the old man to a sense of his 
obligations. He expected to see old De Halva 
check the brothers with a firm hand and re- 
store justice and contentment in the mines. 
But weeks passed by and nothing happened. 
Matters went from bad to worse in the mines. 
Old De Halva, with his interest still more 
singly fixed on Juanita, had not a wogd about 
the matter for his faithful but impatient gar- 
dener. I suppose the summons to a struggle 
came too late. Old age had already bound 
him, body and mind. 

“However, he roused himself to one last 
effort. One day Arthur was told to report to 
De Halva in his library. He said later that 
he found the old man sitting at a desk littered 
with papers, most of them blank save for a few 











lines of writing. Evidently he had been labor- 
ing hard to create a document or outline a plan | 
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Our booklet of celebration goods free. Send for it 

Remittance must oocom rere, order. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO, 

1708 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohic 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


of some sort. De Halva sent the butler from 
the room, and motioned his gardener to a chair. 
He spoke simply and frankly to Arthur. 

“You have not been a proper servant,’ he 
said, ‘but you have been an honest and cour- 
ageous man. I value you for it. I am not 
unaware of the dangers you hint at, but I am 
too old to resist them. Unfortunately I have 
allowed my sons to gain legal authority over 
the mining properties, and it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for me to regain control. I 
am ill. Death would soon lay its hand upon me 
while I was in the midst of my task, and the 
result might be even worse confusion than that 
which you foresee now. However, something 
must be done to protect Juanita. I have made 
my plans, but I do not know where to find 
faithful agents to carry them out. I have sent 
for you, Arthur, to ask you if you will help me, 
not as my servant, but as my friend.’ 

“Arthur, who was really devoted to the old 
man, for he had been a good master, assured 
him that he could be depended on for any 
service. 

“And could you find another man to help 
you?’ said De Halva. ‘Not your brother 
John; he is the best servant I have, but he is 
forty-five; he is too old. I want a young man, 
vigorous and strong, both daring and cautious.’ 

“Arthur at once told him of me, and ex- 
plained that I had recently been appointed 
night constable. 

“**T should like to see this man,’ declared old 
De Halva. ‘Then, if we can come to some 
agreement, I shall explain my plans to you. 

“Arthur came to me at once, and told me 
about the strange request. So it happened 
that I, an inexperienced young man of twenty- 
one, sat down nervously that afternoon at a 
table in the De Halva library with the old 
man and his unusual gardener. 

“De Halva’s cheeks were sunken, his face 
was the color of old paper, and his white hair 
was tumbled about his head. He looked so 
aged and weary and heartsick that I pitied 
him and felt that I would promise anything to 
give him assurance of a moment’s peace in the 
difficulties of his last days. 

“**T confess that I am afraid,’ he began, ‘that 
if my sons continue their present course in the 
management of the mines, the men may revolt 
against them. There may be strikes and even 
riots. It is hard for an old man to see the 
laborious creation of his life misused and 
brought to evil. But it is too late to mend. 
My only concern now is for Juanita. She must 
be safeguarded. I have arranged to send her 
back to my family in Spain. I have deposited 
some funds in trust for her with a banker in 
Madrid. She has her jewels, if ever she should 
fall into need through delay in the execution 
of my will. Juanita will finally have money 
enough to make her a great lady in Spain. 
What I want of you is that, in case of my death, 
you immediately take Juanita to New York 
and put her aboard the first steamer for Spain.’ 

“Here he searched among the disordered 
papers on his desk and finally found a bank 
book, which he handed to Arthur. 

“*This account in your name, Arthur, con- 
tains money enough to pay all the expenses of 
Juanita’s return to Spain, and leave a balance. 
From this balance give Juanita one thousand 
dollars in currency, so that she may feel safe in 
traveling, and then divide what is left between 
yourself, your brother John, and this young 
friend of yours, as a reward for your faithful 


service to me. I am asking no security of you,| 
Arthur, because I trust you absolutely, and I 
trust your friend because he is your friend. 
Will you accept my trust?’ 

‘‘Of course we said we would. Mr. De Halva 
shook hands with us, and delivered the bank 
book to Arthur. 

“**T guess that settles it,’ he sighed, as if he 
had been relieved from a great distress. 

“T felt timid, but I had something on my 
mind, and so I spoke up. I asked him if he did 
not think that Miss De Halva should be in- 
formed of the plan, although it might not be 
necessary to tell her the reason forit. I pointed 
out that she would be grieved at his death, and 
more than usually unprepared for any further 
shock. I told him that I thought she might even 
resent a demand made upon her by her gar- 
dener and the village constable that she accom- 
pany them at once to New York and allow 
them to put her on board a steamer for Spain. 

“You are a thoughtful young man,’ he said, 
looking at me keenly. ‘Arthur’s confidence in 
you is not misplaced. I shall inform Juanita 
of the plan at once.’ 

“With that, he sent for his granddaughter. 
She came running in a moment later—so gay 
and animated that she seemed to carry an 
atmosphere of light and life right into that dark 
old room with her. Her grandfather revived 
like a fainting man in a breath of fresh air, and 
the color came back to his pallid cheeks. 

““These gentlemen, as friends of mine,’ he 
explained carefully, in order to show the girl 
that for the moment we were not to be con- 
sidered as gardener and constable, ‘have con- 
sented to do me a very great service by doing 
you a service. 

“““Now, dear Juanita, you know that your 
old grandfather cannot live forever’—here the 
girl’s face became clouded—‘so I have been 
making some plans for you. I have wanted 
you to see Spain again—you were so young the 
last time we went over, and I want you to see 
my cousin Don Ferdinand De Halva, your great- 
uncle. But I cannot go to Spain again, and I 
cannot spare you from my side. So when I die, 
I want you to set out immediately on this visit 
to Spain, and since your brothers are very, very 
busy men, I have arranged with these gentlemen 
to take you to New York, place you on the 
steamer, and notify the friends who are to meet 
you on the other side. It ismy wish. Will you 
promise to carry it out when I am gone?’ 

““The poor girl looked bewildered. Evident- 
ly she understood vaguely that her grandfather 
was making plans to shield her from some evil. 

“*T don’t like to talk of such things, dear 
grandfather,’ she said in a low voice. ‘But I 
promise to carry out any plans you may have 
for me.’ 

“*So that matter was adjusted. Arthur said 
that the old man at once resumed the attitude 
of master, and although he was kind, as he 
always had been, in his appreciation of Arthur’s 
work in the great flower gardens, he never 
showed, by word or manner, that he remem- 
bered having placed his granddaughter’s safety 
in this servant’s hands. He grew feebler from 
day to day. We realized that the time was not 
far distant when we should have to perform 
the duty entrusted to us. We wondered what 
further difficulties would arise, but in our 
gloomiest moments we never imagined any- 
thing as horrible as the events which actually 
befell a short time later.” 

(To be continued in the June Boys’ Lirr) | 
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These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 
of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 


Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a Sellar 
will be paid for every other pons accepted and published, 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 











| Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest | 








|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
ow. d. How would jou tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 
_ 3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 
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4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 


For errands after dark 
—use your flashlight! 


Finp the house-number instantly. Use your 
flashlight! Pick out the street-sign from a dis- 
tance. Use your flashlight! Eveready Flash- 
lights are the eyes of darkness. ‘They penetrate 
the blackness with their clear, strong beam. The 
long-range Evereadys are great for errand-running. 
They shoot a beam as far as you can see to read. 
Like a searchlight on a battleship, almost! Im- 
proved models meet every need for light—indoors 
and out. There is a type for every purpose and purse. 


















Reload your flashlights and keep them on the 
job with fresh, strong Eveready Unit Cells. And 
if you haven’t a flashlight, see the nearest Ever- 
eady dealer at once. Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from electrical, hardware and marine 
supply dealers, sporting goods, drug stores and 
general stores, garages and auto accessory shops, 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 
FLASH LIGHTS 
é&f BATTERIES 


-they last longer 








of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 


The type illustrated is No. 2672, the Eveready 3-cell 
Focusing Spotlight with the 300-foot range. Handsome, 
ribbon black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against 
accidental lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 
1 4 

Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flash- 
lights. They insure brighter light and longer battery life. 
Keep an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready- 
Mazda bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise 
last longer. 




















“Old Town Canoes’ 

















Blades flashing in untson 
No. 1 shot suddenly ahead 


Banc! They’re off. . . . Around the 
bend they come. Well-developed 
muscles whip the water into foam. 
Look! . . . Jimmie and Bob are ahead. 
But wait, Buck and “Hefty” Thomas 
are crawling up in No. 1. 

Those fellows certainly handle that 
“Old Town Canoe” like a couple of 
Indian braves. There they go—win- 
ners by a full length. 


Canoe racing is a thrilling sport. If 
you want a speedy light canoe—one 
which will flash over the water in 
obedience to your paddle, get an “Old 
Town.” “Old Town Canoes” are 


fashioned after real Indian models. 
No one has ever surpassed the red man 
in building swift, graceful canoes. 

“Old Town” master builders have 
kept the original Indian lines but have 
built a far stronger and better canoe. 
“Old Town Canoes” last for years. 
They are low in price too. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 

* * * «& 


The 1925 catalog shows all models 
in full colors. It is free. Write for 
your copy today. Otp Town CANOE 
Co., 595 Middle Street, Old Town, 
Maine, U.S. A. 




















If a boy ate 


all he wanted of mince pie he would keep Mother 


and doctor busy. 


Let him eat all he wants of 


Shredded Wheat—some boys eat six Biscuits at 


a sitting and then holler for more. 


It contains 


all the body-building elements in the whole 
wheat grain and is so easily digested. The crisp 
shreds of baked whole wheat encourage thorough 
chewing—and that makes it an ideal food for 


children. 


Delicious for any meal with milk or 


cream or fruits of any kind. 


hredded 
Wheat 





—_ 


Most food for least money 
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“What Do You Want | 
| To Be? 


(Concluded from page 11) 











Indeed, he is almost a partner of his boss. Very 
often salesmen who have proved themselves 
valuable are given an interest in the company, 
or in the store, by which they are employed. 

The salesman who realizes that he is helping 
to keep people warm and fed and comfortably 
dressed; that he is helping to keep houses 
painted and lawns green and flower gardens 
blooming; that he is helping people to build 
houses and homes—the man who can see, 
behind the money-part of his work, his own 
personal part in helping to keep America living, 
ought to be a satisfied and happy man. 


S a matter of fact salesmanship is a great 

part of life. When you stop to think of it, 
whether you actually go into salesmanship or 
not, you must, nevertheless, be a salesman; 
you cannot succeed in life without the ability 
to sell something—your muscle, your brain or 
your services. 

Selling has developed into such a definite 
and teachable science within recent times, and 
the men who have studied it as a science have 
discovered and developed such amazing, simple 
facts about it, that every young man starting 
out in life ought to know something about 
selling no matter what his life plans may be. 
The comparatively new science of psychology 
teaches salesmanship in its highest and best 
forms. Salesmanship doesn’t consist merely 
of handing a man a package and taking his 
money. 

I have said that a young man must first be 

able to sell himself: to convince others that he is 
trustworthy and honest. Next, he must be 
able to sell ideas. Selling ideas is one of the 
greatest achievements in the world. Look at 
Dan Beard, for instance! He’s a supreme sales- 
man. The water and the forests, the mountains 
and the rivers, hammers, chisels, tools, boats, 
snow-shoes, skis—these things have existed 
for a long time. But Dan Beard has sold to 
American boys the beauty and purpose and 
value of being your own man’s man in the big 
out-doors. He convinced them of that value, 
just as definitely as any salesman ever con- 
vinced any customer. 
; Why, a boy’s own mother uses salesmanship 
with him whenever he has sense enough to 
listen to her. She tries to sell him the idea— 
that is, she tries to convince him of the great 
value of the idea—that nicotine will hurt a 
boy, that alcohol is poison, that plenty of sleep 
is necessary, that being mean and cowardly 
and untruthful doesn’t pay. If he has any 
sense he will become her customer. 

The Boy Scout organization itself is selling 
ideas to the boys of America. Stop a minute, 
if you’re a Boy Scout, and consider how you 
got into the scouts. Some one, who knew the 
pleasure and the thrill of being a scout, sold 
you the idea of joining; in other words, he 
proved to you, either by words or by action, 
that there was a real value in being a scout. 
When you get another boy to join, you first 
tell him all about your scout work, the fun you 
have and all the rest of it; you must use real 
salesmanship—exactly the same sort of sales- 
manship that a man would use if he sold a great 
factory or an automobile or a_ tooth-brush; 
you convince him of the value of what you are 
offering. 

What is a doctor but a man who sells his 
services and his knowledge and experience? 
A lawyer must sell a client his abilities and 
talent. 

I have said your mother is a salesman; yes, 
and so is the preacher you hear on Sunday; 
so is your Sunday-school teacher; so is your 
Boy Scout Executive. Many a preacher has 
failed, not because the Divine goods he had to 
present were not good goods, but because he 
was not a salesman; he did not know how to 
catch your mind and attention and convince 
you of the value of what he was trying to sell. 
You’ve had some school-teachers you liked 
better than others, perhaps; under those you 
liked you learned rapidly and were willing to 
work; under the others you hated to study. 
Much of this is your own fault; perhaps you 
failed to sell yourself to your teacher and 
convince her of your willingness to learn. 
And, perhaps, the teacher you liked less than 
another was not so good a salesman as the 
other. 

“T hate arithmetic,” you hear a fellow say. 
That isn’t arithmetic’s fault. Arithmetic, to 
minds that understand it, is as beautiful as 
music; without it there would be no order in 
life. But the point is that no one has ever 
“sold” the idea of the beauty and value of 
arithmetic to that boy. He’s hating something 











WANT $10.00 
BY NOON? 


Let Robert Parker, Eagle Scout, 
tell you in his own words what 
BOYS’ LIFE and his own good work 
did for him. Remember while you 
read that you can start right out 
as he did. 


$3.50 in the First Hour 


“My Scout suit looked extremely 
shabby. What to do? I remem- 
bered BOYS’ LIFE. I visited all 
eight fellows of my patrol and sold 
seven subscriptions. In less than 
an hour I had earned over $3.50. 
By noon I had sold twenty sub- 
scriptions and earned over Ten 
Dollars for the new uniform. 


When I showed mothers my 
sample copy and pointed out its 
merits, I usually made a sale!’’ 


YOU CAN START NOW! 
Just write to 
JOHN GARDNER 
c/o BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


























BINOCULARS $2.95 


Prism style binoculars. Real power- 
ful. You can see at a distance aero- 
planes, ships, mountains, races, birds 
and stars. Same style glass as used 
by officers in Army and Navy. Fora 
limited time we will give a beautiful 
carrying case and lea her shoulder 
straps FREE. SEND NO MONEY, 
Pay postmar $2.95 plus a few pennies 
postage Mowry refunded if not 
satisfied. Be the first one in your 
troop to have one. 


| THE IRVING CO., IMPORTERS 
204 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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4%¢ INCH BLADE 
Price }with Sheath in Leather Handle, - $2.25 


Fibrelite Handle, $2.50. Stag Handle, $3.00 


knives, with their keen, long- 
KA-BAR lasting edge, their sturdy 
strength which stands tests no knife will ever 


be asked tostand, are the choice of experienced 
outdoor men—hunters, guides and trappers. 


KA-B AR knives are designed by men 

who know the outdoors, built 
by men who know knives, from steel of high- 
est quality, ground to a thin edge that bites 


when you touch it. Made in nearly 100 
different shapes and sizes. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


We make 12 styles of knives in finest Stainless 
Steel. While these knives require more fre- 
quent sharpening, their rust-proof quality 
makes them very practicable for the non- 
expert camper or hunter. 


__. Write for Folder K1 























BETTER | 
BUILT FASTEST 


on the water and lowest in price 


Canoes— 
Many 
styles, 
neluding . 
non-sinkable sponson. All swift, safe, strong, durable, 
Choice of many beautiful colors. $48 and up. 


Rowboats 
—Steady, 
seaworthy, 
easy to row. 
Exceptionally fast for outboard motor use. $44 and up. 


Outboard G& 


Catalog i “ / 
cane five models, including World Winner Detroit 
Gold Cup Races. $48 and up, 


Motor 
Boats— 
Handsome ;, 
Greyhound E A 
of the water. Surprisingly reasonable in price. $200 up. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 
State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
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413 Ellis Ave. CORTLANG, Nv. Y 
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PESHTIGO, WIS. 
SCOUTS’ MOST USEFUL 
EQUI T 


QUIPMEN 

GET 

A te 
Get the most out of outdoor jaunts 
with HIK-STIK, the staff of a thou- 
sand uses. For hiking, hill climb- 
ing, pike pole, drill staff, tent 
pole, rescuing from water or 
= live wires. Head, with pointed 

end and hook, fastened firmly 
on staff of straight-grained, live 
ash. Will withstand pull of 
1,000 Ibs 












Complete with rust-proofed 
malleable head—$1.00. With 
solid brass head—$1.25. Send 
cash with order. Money back 
if not satisfied. (Send five 2- 
cent stamps to cover shipping.) 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Dept. H, Kokomo, Ind. 
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he doesn’t know anything about. He’s talking 
too soon. Perhaps he has made the mistake 
of thinking that his teacher has been trying to 
drive arithmetic into his head, instead of trying 
to sell him arithmetic. And, sometimes, 
perhaps, the teacher may not know how to sell 
arithmetic. 

Getting people to realize that what you 
have to offer, whether it is your own services 
or your ideas, or shoes or canned goods or 
insurance, ought to be accepted by them, 
that’s selling. 

What a salesman George Washington was! 
After his ragged troops had whipped the 
British and driven them away, some of them 
wanted to make George Washington a king. 
He could have been made king of America— 
and we might have had an old-fashioned king 
of the Washington family on an American 
throne to-day. But he said, in effect: ‘No 
gentlemen! On our side of the water humanity 
is through with the king game forever.’ He 
sold the Republican form of government to his 
associates at a time when most men through- 
out the world lived under kings. Today, 
following the idea which George Washington 
sold in those dark days, over one-half of the 
billion and a quarter people on this earth have 
upset kings, kicked out the whole king game, 
and to-day live under republican govern- 
ments. 

And what a salesman Abraham Lincoln was! 
And what an idea he had to sell! It was the 
idea that it was wrong for one man to own 
another man. That sounds simple enough. 
But it took some hard fighting salesmanship 
to sell that idea to men of his day. It is an 
amazing fact that Lincoln sold an idea to 
America that was spreading throughout the 
world. While Lincoln was freeing the slaves, 
Russia, thousands of miles away, was setting 
free her serfs and England was abolishing 
slavery in all her dominions. 

What is a great man? Many people have 
asked this question. Isn’t it possible that a 
great man is a man who has a great idea and 
knows how to sell it to his fellows? 

One Man, a gentle, quiet Man, had the idea 
back in the days when pagan Rome ruled the 
known world, and all the world was cruel, 
that all men ought to love one another. He 
sold this idea to a few humble men of his time; 
by doing so he sold his idea to the whole world; 
the calendars of the civilized world have been 
changed so that all of the days we live are 
dated, as best they may be, from the birthday 
of that quiet Man who sold to the world the 
greatest idea it has ever known. 


‘THERE are many worse occupations in 

life than actually selling goods. The young 
man who is really fitted for it and who goes 
into it determined to work and to learn is 
likely to make a great success. 

But every boy, whether or not he intends 
to devote his life to actual salesmanship, 
ought to study how to sell himself and his 
ideas to those about him. 





Get Ready for 
Camp! 
___ (Concluded from page 8 ) as 











on how to go about hiking every day. You 
might go on the longer hikes while at 
camp and then qualify for the Merit Badge of 
Hiking which can only be worn by an honest- 
to-goodness fellow who has ,the pluck to go 
after it. 

The same about swimming. If there is an 
indoor pool in your city, go to the director and 
ask him to help teach you. None of us can 
swim too well to take chances. Someone 
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wisely said, “Don’t make your first swim the 
last.” Try for the Junior Red Cross Life- 
Saving Tests as soon as possible—this will pre- 
pare you to help yourself as well as the other 
fellow. Remember, it is not the heroic rescue 
which deserves as much credit as the careful 





safeguarding which doesn’t permit the other 
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GRIP-SURE 
the all-sports shoe with 


ck Plays 


and inside secrets 
that make winning players and teams 


ON’T you want to know 
the real tricks and strat- 

egy that make the champ- 
running, 
‘jumping, pole vaulting, hur- 
dling, basket-ball,etc.? Don’t 
you also want expert pointers 
on what to take and what to 


ions in baseball, 


do on camping trips? 


These things—and lots 
more—are in the Library of 
Sports which we have pre- 
pared for you boys. See offer 


below. 


For any kind of sport, out- 
doors or indoors, there’s noth- 
ing more important than the 
right shoes. Wear Grip-Sures 
—the only shoes with the fa- 


mous suction cup soles. 


The suction cups take a 
sure grip the instant your 
feet touch the ground. No 
danger of slips or skids! 


There’s a springiness and 
liveliness to them that gives 
you speed. 


Not just for sports alone— 
you can’t beat Grip-Sures for 
all-day wear all summer long. 
Every pair is made by hand 
to last for months of hard 
service. The uppers give your 
feet perfect comfort and 
allow them to ‘‘breathe’’ 
freely. The thick, spongy 
soles form a cushion that 
takes away jolts and jars. 

The wonderful suction cup 
soles are patented. Make sure 
of genuine Grip-Sures by 
looking for the Grip-Sure 
name on the soles and the 
Top Notch Cross on the soles 
and ankle patches. If your 
shoe or sporting goods dealer 
hasn’t them, he will order 
them if you insist. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. C-4, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Mail this coupon today for 








Grip-Sure Library of Sports 


THE Library of Sports (four 
books, see titles in illustration 
above) will be mailed to you, 
postage paid, for only 10 cents. 
Thousands of boys have read 
them and said they’re great! 
Fill out and mail the coupon 
now. 














BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. C4, Beacon Falls, Conn. 

Please send me a set of the Grip-Sure Library 
of Sports by return mail. I enclose 10 cents. 
My name and address is plainly written below. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE? 


Western Union 
Messenger service 
means. interesting 
work, vacations 
with pay, bicycles 
at cost, free lessons 
in telegraphy, and 
day-after-day op- 
portunity to ad- 
vance. Boys can 
work part-time, 
too! 


Every boy in the Western Union messenger 
service has a real future before him. We try to 
develop him, put him in the path of opportunity, 
give him every chance to learn and earn. 

Western Union Service brings him in contact 
with business men. He can select the kind of 
business that appeals to him. He develops poise 
and determination, and gains experience that 
money could not buy. 

Then when some patron, impressed by this 
boy’s evident ability, asks for him, we cheer- 
fully recommend him—glad to give him a ‘‘boost”’ 
up the ladder of success. 


The thing to do is to ask the Western Union 
man at the nearest office about it—to-day! 


WESTERN UNION 
OMessenger Service 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


$$$ eee 














‘The Motor that Starts with a Touch’ 





4 To 
Starts 











Ole Evinrude’s 
New Fast Light Twin 


Just step into your 


boat and GO! 


Nothing to mar the joy 
of a perfect day 


Elto, with its Atwater-Kent Uni- 
Sparker Ignition, never disappoints — never 
~ fails to start on the first quarter-turn. While 
others spin and coax and prime harder- 


Much More Speed, 50% More Power 


On the water you discover other reasons that make you glad 
you own an Elto.When you open thethrottle and pass all others, you realize 
with satisfaction what it means to have a Motor of Elto’s greater power. 
When the waters grow rough, when you have a heavy load, or when you 
are caught out in a storm, you thank your lucky stars you have a Motor 
equip with Safe Rudder Steering and Atwater-Kent Waterproof Ignition. 
One that holds its course and never gets out of control. One that will run 
without interruption even after being completely submerged in water. 


—Another 


The Propello Pump rxcicit?fsture 


In the New Elto Twin, Ole Evinrude has introduced another 
great improvement. He has ended pune troubles forever. Not a single 
moving pump part is used. The Propello Pump simply scoops, siphons, 
forces water. It never fails. Go anywhere with your new Elto, in muddy 
or sandy water—fresh or salt. As long as your engine is running, you 
know the Propello Pump is working. 

Be sure to see these and many other advantages offered 
in Elto—Ole Evinrude’s New Fast Light Twin—before you 
select an Outboard Motor. Write for Free Catalog today! 


THE ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


Dept. 58, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 








uch 





starting Motors, the Elto jumps off like asprinter at the crack of the gun. 


| 
| 


fellow to take foolish chances. Boys, we all 
love the great outdoors—taking one chance 
may end all your pleasures and chances to 
ever go camping again. 

While you are getting in shape, pay Mr. 
Dentist a visit, it doesn’t hurt a bit! It’s a 
great and glorious feeling to go to camp know- 
}ing that your teeth are O. K. The family 
doctor, too, ought to give you the once-over 
and a certificate which you will take to camp 
with you. This is the very last thing to do 
| (except perhaps getting a close hair-cut) pref- 
| erably the day before leaving. 








Camp is a place where every boy ought to 
have the time of his life. No stiff collars 
}or silk shirts, but clean, sturdy, comfortable 

clothing. It may be old, but should be neat and 
| serviceable. The regular scout uniform is de- 
signed especially for hard wear on hikes and 
camping trips. 
| Getting the equipment is lots of fun. Every 
| scoutmaster and assistant has a Scout Supply 
Catalogue. They will be glad to show it to you. 
If you cannot obtain the use of one in that way 
send to the Department of Scout Supplies, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for a copy. 

Be sure to have good sturdy shoes. The 
regular army type is fine. It is best to get them 
|a size large so you can wear heavy cotton or 

woolen socks in them. Wool is best. Perhaps 

| grandmother may knit a pair for you. An 
ordinary wool athletic shirt, cotton shorts, 
and a woolen overshirt will complete the per- 
sonal clothing. Boys do not wear hats very 
much in the summertime. When attending a 
Scout Camp, you will want to add a regulation 
hat in which to salute 
Old Glory at sunset and 
to wear on some other 
formal occasion. 

Every camp issues a 
personal check list of 
equipment. This may 
| vary a bit in different 
|camps, localities, and 
| times of the year. You 
| will be happily surprised 








| “The Real Thing” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Homework 


Music plays an important part in the edu- 
cation of the boy or girl; and today the 
harmonica is playing an important part 
in musical education. 


Anybody can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica with the aid of the 
Free Instruction Book. There are no long 
hours of study and practice—just a few 
minutes a day, when you feel the desire, 
and you will soon be playing popular, 
classical and jazz selections. 
Homework on a Hohner is fun. It teaches accu- 
racy, rhythm and expression, the basis of a musical 
education. Get a Hohner today and ask for the 
Free Book. If your dealer is out of copies, write M 
Hohner, Dept. 150, New York City. 

Leading dealers everywhere sell 

Hohner Harmonicas—50¢ up. 















—a Plumb Axe 


HEN you get an axe, you 
want the genuine Plumb 
with the official Scout 





to find that you can 
check most of the items 
listed against equipment 
which you already have. 
Clothing:—Scout uniform, extra shirt, extra | 
underwear, extra pair of stockings, extra shoes, | 
or moccasins, shoe-strings, old trousers, 6 
handkerchiefs, pajamas, bathing suit, sweater 
or wool shirt, raincoat or poncho. 
Toilet Articles:—Tooth brush, tooth paste, 
soap (floating), 2 towels, comb, mirror (small). 
Bedding:—Blankets (5 pounds wool or 
equivalent), waterproof blanket or poncho, 
| straw tick 2% feet by 6 feet. 
| Dishes:—Knife, fork, spoon (all with metal 
| handles), tin, oraluminum, plate, tincup (1 pint). | 
| Packing-box, Rover pack or duffel bag. 
Miscellaneous:—Note-book or diary, and 
pencil, needle, thread, pins, safety pins, but- 
tons, extra pair shoe-strings, Bible or prayer- 
book, Scout Handbook, pocket knife, canteen. 
Additional suggestions—Kodak and sup- 
plies, flashlight, or candle lantern, baseball | 
equipment, musical instruments, fishing-tackle, 
compass, scout diary, fountain pen, scout axe, 
hike kit, watch, signal flags, sneakers. 





| 














You may have some special questions. Go 
to your local library and get a book or two on | 


}camping. For other problems first advise with | 


your scoutmaster, but feel free to write the | 
Department of Camping, Boy Scouts of | 


| America, 200 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| emblem on it. - 


The Plumb Scout Axe has been 
official equipment for Scouts for 
14 years. 

You can tell a Plumb when you 
see one, because it has a red han- 
dle, a black head, and the name 
Plumb. It also has the wonder- 
ful plumb Take up Wedge that 
keeps the handle always tight. 
At hardware stores. With leather 
sheath, $1.80; with infantry can- 
vas sheath, $1.65 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


a —— ——__! 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


Boys ~ Look! 


Ss FINGER PRINTS 


Pocket Outfit, with powders discovered by famous 
western detective, brings out invisible finger prints 
on paper, glass, steel, etc. Fingers leave tell-tale 
traces everywhere. Have fun with friends. Try to 
solve mysteries. Complete Outfit and instructions— 
you can learn in one evening, $1.50. Send no 
money. Order today and pay when it comes. 
SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE LABORATORIES 

Dept. 1 Arctic Bldg., Seattle, Washington 






































Write for free catalog of 
U. S. ARMY SUPPLIES r) 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 

| ae hed mgueet, pares. 

y & Navy Supply Co. 
201. Box 1835, Ri , Virgini: 















on a Hohner is Fun! ‘ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


LEARN C 


At Home in Your 
Spare Time by, 
the Landon Picture | 

Chart Method 


OU can now learn to draw 

cartoons just as easily as 

you learn to write. A 
series of big picture charts 
with each lesson of this great 
course explain step by step, 
just how to proceed in making 
original drawings of your own. 
A complete criticism service 
gives you the full benefit of 
the experience of one of 
America’s foremost newspaper | 
artists. 





ai 
Reg’ lar Fellars 
l attribute my success to the 
thorough and highly competent 
course I received from you. 
Gene Byrnes 







Prepare now for the 
future 


Boys of to-day will be the 
cartoonists of the coming 
years. More and more news- 
papers are employing Landon 
students because they rec- 
ognize that this school de- | 
velops highly 
cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story | 


Here are three of the famous 
comic strip characters creat 
by Landon students. Hun- | 
dreds of others are producing } 
cartoons on political and | 
national affairs, sports, comic 
strips, etc. Many who prefer | 
to work at home are selling | 
their drawings by mail. The } 
record of results produced by | 
this school has never been | 
equaled or even approached 
by any other correspondence 
course. 





competent | 
| 


Freckles 
Mere words cannot express my 
appreciation of the course of 
lessons I received from the 
Landon School. 
Merrill Blosser 


Send now for 
complete infor- 
mation, and/| 
sample picture 
chart. Enclose 
one of your own 
sketches for ex- 
amination. 
Please state your 
age. 


“Cap"’ Stubbs epwire 


No one could take your course and regret it 
—your instructions made it possible for me to 
do the work. Edwina Dumm 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, “*<twusus 3° 





Cay. | 


| 






Mea 

’sG 
Let’s Go! 
Nothing like camping for a good time. | | 
Send to Carpenter’s and get a good Tent, | | 
light enough to handle easy but strong 
enough to stand the wind and keep 
us dry. 


Anyhow you will want our Catalog of 





Py 











It tells you all about camping, what to do 
and what to take along. 


Sent free. Ask for catalog No. 616 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Tent makers for eighty years 


440 No. Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

















TUNCE 
1000 Miles for $333 


Here it is, boys, a new kind of motorcycle— 
the Indian Prince—that operates at %c per 
mile. Goes go to 100 miles ona gallon. Light 
—Safe—Easy to handle. Costs less than any 
other high-grade machine. Write to-day for 
illustrated booklet telling all about this new 
Indian Prince—the Personal Motor—and how 
easily you can buy it. 


Gndian Molocyele Co, 


Dept. Y-5 Springfield, Mass. 


1925 





ARTOONING | 


| Tomlinson (Grosset). 





Dan Beard’s 
Scouting Section 
ea ae 











Books of Campfire Stories 
WwHt book do you recommend for short 
Campfire stories for boys?p—LENox, Mass. 
“Famous Scouts,” Charles H. L. Jarstone 
(Page). $2.00. 

“The Horsemen of the Plains,’ Joseph A. 
Allstuler (Grosset). $1.00. 

“Scouting with Kit Carson,” Everett T. 
$1.00. 

“Indian Heroes and Great Chieftains,” 
Charles A. Eastman (Little). $1.75. 

“Hero Tales from American History,” by | 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge | 
(Century). $1.90. 

“‘Boys’ Book of Frontier Fighters,” Edwin'L. 
Sabin (Jacobs). $2.00. 

“‘Boys’ Book of Scouts,” Percy K. Fitzhugh | 
(Crowell). $1.75. | 

“Trailmakers of the Northwest,” Paul | 
Leland Haworth (Harcourt). $2.50. 





Questions on Archery 


1. Please tell me how to make a good arrow | 
with a bamboo head. 

2. Please tell me how to make an applewood 
bow for hunting and target practice. 

3- Some boys in our town hold the bow in the | 
right hand; is this the correct way? 

4. Is there a way to mount butterflies? 
there is, what is it? 

5. Please tell me how to make iron arrow- 
heads for hunting or target—Etmer A. Doty. 

1. Bind the bamboo head on the same as 
you would flint or metal head. 

2. See the Boys’ Handbook and merit-badge 
pamphlets on archery; also articles in Boys’ 
Lire. | 


If 





3. If they are left-handed. | fo 


4. Yes. Pin them on a drying board. See | 
reply to Scout Johnson, January issue. 

5. Take a piece of iron, file it, or grind it to 
the shape of an arrow head. 


Monkeys and Beavers 


1. Where can I obtain a baby monkey? and 
how much? 

2. Is Birchwood good to make a bow? 

3. How do you make a pair of moccasins? 
4. Our Patrol is called the Beaver Patrol, 
what is the call? 

5. Where could I obtain a dictionary to the | 
Blackfoot language, and how much? 

6. Where could I obtain information on 
running and long-distance racing?—Scout 
DoNALD KEYSER. 

1. Pet stores in the larger cities carry them, 
but I don’t know whether you live in Alaska 
or Florida. 


2. Not so good as hickory, ironwood or 
ash. If you can’t get any of these, try yew, 


orange, lemon, red cedar, mulberry or witch 
hazel. 

3. See February issue, 1924, of Boys’ Lire. 

4. Slap made by clapping right hand on 
back of left. 

5. Write to the American Indian Museum, 
New York City. 

6. What sort of information do you want? 
For athletic records, see the World Almanac. 
For suggestions on training, see the Merit- 
Badge Pamphlet on Physical Development 
and Athletics. Long-distance races are not 
recommended for growing boys. 


An Achievement Scout 

1. I am very much interested in making a 
Friction Fire Set. 

2. I am crippled and have been for 3 years. 
Can I pass my second and first-class tests? I 
can’t swim or do tracking. 

3. Is there any booklet to help with first- 
class tests? 

4. I would like some troops that publish 
troop papers to write me, as I would like to buy 
their papers and find out what other troops are 
doing. 

5. Where can I get lemonwood, and how 
much would a piece cost, large enough to make 
a bow and arrow?—HArRRISON TOWNSEND, 
28 S. Ridley Avenue, Alden, Penna. 

1. They are too long to publish here. 
your Handbook for Boys. 

2. Write to National Headquarters for 
blanks for achievement scouts. 

. Yes, there are ‘“Second-Class Helps” and 
“First-Class Helps.” 

4. Other troops please notice. 

5. For lemonwood write L. E. Stemmler, | 
9415-215th St., Queens, L. I. A stave, 5 ft. | 
long by 34 inch square, costs 75 cents. Also, | 
The Archers Company, 2617 St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans, La. 


See 





| 
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Lferes o72ly o77e 


J WALTER JOLNSON 


and theres only’ 


one glove th 
suits him. 


Its a 


DeM: 





f al 





considered by many to be 
the greatest pitcher of all 
time. In 1924, his eight- 
eenth year with the Wash- 
ington team, he led the 
pitchers of his league, and 
it was-largely due to his 
superior pitching that his 
team won the American 
League Pennant and the 
World’s Championship. 


od 
ALTHOUGH a veteran, Johnson still 
has speed to burn. Ask “Muddy” 
Ruel, the Senators’ mainstay behind the 
bat. He handles Walter's delivery with 
a D&M No. 710 Catcher's Mitt. 

That Washington team is a real cham- 
pion outfit. Every player is a star in his 
position. There’s Joe Judge, on first, 
who takes them from all angles with his 
D&M No. 652 Baseman’s Mitt. Bucky 
Harris guards second with a D&M No. 
G56P Glove. At short, Roger Peckin- 
paugh gobbles up those sizzling hot 


al 


WALTER JOHNSON is Fm 



























grounders with a D&M No. G99 Glove 
and Bluege smothers those drives down 
the third-base line with a D@M No. G97. 
Out in left-field “Goose” Gaslin specializes 
in turning three-base hits into put-outs 
with his Dé?M No.G56PGlove. McNeely 
in center field picks ‘em out of the air with 
a D&M No. G88 and Sam Rice in right 
field does his stuff with a D&M No. G56B 
Glove. It’s just the same throughout the 
American and National Leagues. Nine 
out of every ten of the Major League 
players use D&M Gloves or Mitts. 


The Gloves and Mitts that your D&M dealer sells are the same 
kind that we make for the big league stars, and they 


cost no more than the 


Go to your D&M dealer and look over his 
D&M base ball stock. BALLS, BATS, MASKS, 
PROTECTORS, UNIFORMS, SHOES.=You'll play 
a better game with D&M Goods. 


less popular brands. 


Get our 1925 Spring Catalog and. Base Ball 
Rule Book, also our illustrated folders, ‘How 
to Pitch” and “How to Play the Infield.” 
THEY'RE FREE. 


“The Lucky Dog Kind” Le | 
ave 5 
THE pen -MAY _ ” \ 
If there isno D&Mdealer | ff an ,v.& — your new Spring 
handy—mail the coupon. % end me, without CMC ow to Pitch On" 
’ B Please § Tl Rule Book, 
eee “te 
— UL ae « 
ee ete ne ; 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD Cog Sen ee 3 
DEPARTMENT S$ STREET STATE as ss 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. ee ———== 


U.S.A. 
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Rivals the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager 























































‘Puzzlecraf 2 


O MANY fine puzzles were received last city. 16. A space between hills——ARMAN 
month that all the prizes go to the puzzle- REIN an. 
makers. Just see what good ones they are— 
and the prizes probably came in handy! 








Connected Diamonds 
(Prize Puzzle) 


Winners of February Prizes . : 9 h 
For Original Puzzles a. ey ae a ae Here ~ t e , 











. a 
John J. Grennan, 392 Pacific St., Brooklyn, = rs : e t 
N. Y., $3. oe OS eee | ea t t a 
a 3 Glenn Tanner, 36 E. State St., Dolgeville, x : 7 : - ype W rl er ; 
° . . N. Y., $2. ee a ae 9 
These 4 crack train dispatchers say: ee thin pin Hid hina te SL. sale cece: Se for ou! a 
‘It’s Worth r*john 8. ist Se scetitaes | you. 
hn S. Isett Mont St., Pough- : ‘ - 
§ ro  ~ N. Y. 3° a atataelipalage I. Upper, Left-hand Diamond: 1. In turn. HE New Corona Four P 
H wice at Much Walter Bell, 19 Riverside, Fort Leaven- 2: T° undo. 3. To fasten firmly. 4. A wooden pictured above has the ¢ 
worth, Kans., $1. pin. 5. In turn, . i standard four-row keyboard a 
R. M. Lightfoot, Jr., 635 Arsenal Ave., Il. Upper, Right-hand Diamon Ses In turn. endorsed by business colleges 
e an as Fayetteville, N. C., $1. (Printed in June). 2. To — by —T 3. To narrow. 4. A and used in offices every- t 
precious stone. 5. In turn. ie thi | 
Costs in Zoological Squares III. Central Diamond: 1. In turn. 2. A pe ll sn Py pa ; 
(Prize Puzzle) two-wheeled carriage. 3. A fierce animal. office typewriter. Pp 
the Show-case”’ apes te: 4. To obtain. 5. In turn. a 
i a IV. Lower, Left-hand Diamond: 1. In turn. Get o ! Use it all 
hey’ ° th Be : .. To capture. 3. A South American animal. o One Row! 560 @ P 
and t ey ve written wit. i Ss 1 4. A machine for separating the seeds from through school and college 
the Duofold 8 hours a day for ae eee =. + 2 cotton. 5. In turn. ‘ 
fe y fe “p. 6 po ™ aan 7 V. Lower, Right-hand Diamond: 1. In turn. You aie 5 age to yarrgot re 
about two years 3? Y i om td re 2. A weight. 3. A pine product. 4. To pinch. a a as “Fe, - po, | 
E FOUR derexh eo ie = r 3374 5. In turn.—GLENN TANNER. —— i a ‘t “— 
ispatchers : : . , 
work 8 hoursa day, 6 | i ae Novel Acrostic when you go to college, or 


enter business, you will be 
one step ahead of the other 
fellow. 


14 19 31 
Reading across, and not up and down: : 
I. Upper Square: 1. One who prepares food 
for the table. 2. To capture. 3. Delves. 
4. Species. 
II. Left-hand Square: 1. A fastener. 2. In- 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, the initials will 
spell the surname of a popular story-writer; 
another row, one of his books. 


days a week and are all own- 
ers of the Duofold pen,” writes 
Fred P. Reynolds, one of the 
four dispatchers at Ft. Wayne, 


Ind., who help keep the fast Easy to own one 





ra enn sects. 3. Automobiles. 4. A small pond. READING ACROSS: 1. A light, two-wheeled A brand-new Corona Four 

“Our Duofolds all write like III. Right-hand Square: 1. To distribute. “@'™48e for one person. 2. A track through be costs only $60, and most 
ssindiaaaa A point of the compass. 3. An idiot. 4. = 3. To eat into. 4. To brag. 5. Corona dealers are glad to 

; ’ A village. Applause. 6. A goddess of the mountains or arrange easy payment terms. ( 
with them continually for IV. Lower Squece: 2. To clavate. 2. De meadows. 7. To mold. 8. Certain wind Write today for our latest 
about two years. Rona Part of a cL we “ae all instruments. 9. Requires.—JAMES HAGENs. literature, and the address of ob 

Let idle folks putier with P i ee oe the nearest Corona dealer. 


animal. 

When these sixteen four-letter words have . ‘ , 
been rightly guessed, the letters represented Scout Squares. I. Give, pale, door, tail. 
by the figures from 1 to 3 and from 4 to 6, II. Bunt, dyed, carp, your. III. Laws, bear, 
each name an animal we wouldn’t mind Yule, tomb. IV. Riot, bins, cost, deaf. From 


meeting; from 7 to 10, an animal we would 1 to 16, Do a good turn daily; 17 to 26, Be 
hate to meet; from 11 to 13 and from 14 to 16 _ prepared; 27 to 35, Boy Scouts; 36 to 43, Boys 
each name a farm animal; from 17 to 20, a ‘Lire; 44 to 48, brave; 40 "| 53, Clean; 54 to 56, 


beautiful animal; from 21 to 23, a sly little Wit; 57, 58, A-M.; 50, 60, u, 


pens that fail in the crisis, but Answers to April Puzzles 
as for the man and boy or the 
woman and girl who work 
against the clock, and a litle 
ahead of it—give them this 
super-smooth 25-year point 
and hand-balanced grip that 
has a speedy gait on paper and 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. ~* 
115 Main St. Groton, N. Y. 









































inspires writing. 7 r ~ . 
Grp in to the nessen pen animal; from 24 to 27, a fierce animal; from A. Missinc Vowel. Bill thinks Jim is 
counter today end put 28 to 32, an aquatic animal; from 33 to 34, a__ Climbing this high hill. : 4 acne 
paste a oo oe patient ahimal.—WALTER BELL. Hotway Acrostic. Reading across: 1. DI aa 
writing on even terms with : MR. CAMP DIRECTOR 
h ain th _ Canoe. 2. Horse. 3. Rouse. 4. Inert. 5. | —_— 
the best. paaus Aarasie Shock. 6, Tease. 7. Magic. 8. Alter. o.|| Why Use Primitive Methods 
THE PARKER PEN CO. (Prize Puzzle) Smite. Initials, Christmas; from 1 to 10, Santa e 
Pen es Sage eres ea eee Claus; 11 to 21, Mother Goose. of Sewage Disposal 
arker L/uofso ‘enciis mate e 7 > Aw ~ Irimale y a 
Duofold Pon, $9.80¢ Over-size, $4 5 . 4 DouBLE AcR« ISTIC. Primals, H. W. Long for Up-to-Date Boys? 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO ° 19 re fellow; finals, A Psalm of Life. Reading across: , ; . one ; 
SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, LONDON 3 . . . 25 7 Your boys deserve the best type of camp and sewage 
. ’ 36 2 : . 42 22 1. Hera. 2. Warp. 3. Lens. 4. Okra. 5. thelr he conne ted, with it because of the effect on Send fi 
Tet e 2. 1eir health and education. 
33 »- 39 20 . 9 Nail. 6. Germ. 7. Faro. 8. Elbeuf. 9. Leal. You have always taken pride in the health of your catalog 
29 «I 8 > 10 1o. Lodi. 11. Olaf. 12. W age. boys, returning them to their parents in even better ae 
2 4 35 24 : . - ss physical condition than when they entered camp — 
41 — ia 8 ; Diamonps. 1. F. 2. Pit. 3. Fight. 4. and we realize you are constantly looking for the best 
17 26 40 3 The. 5. * Best. + Cet. 3. Labor. 4. pao to maintain that record—or to 
35 P I 10 y . Ton. 5- R. It is Dg —s aye a sim- 
ow — ro Dien 2 : pl e, Sate, economical sewage 
SS .4t).29 .. oa... : Curious VOCATIONS. I. Painter, pain. 2. QUIP disposal’ system wherever 
: ae ener tap Carpenter, carp. 3. Seamstress, _— 4. | ao or without ; 
° ° 4 8 y 
c Z I2 2: 28 Dentist, dent. 5. Farmer, far. . Butcher, There ar are, at modern San Equip Systems—tfully 
i ac see > — / *hitec arc guara 
Reading across: 1. Dreaded, 2. Beasts of but. 7. Architect, arch, . Tell > about your camp, the service needed 
burden. 3. To congeal by cold. 4. The color of DiaconaL. Paris. 1. Pearl. 2. Lamps. |} and let our specialists mail you free plan sheets. — 
aaalamis ads " : : anna . Large. 4. Snail. s. Tears. CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION —_ 
Lady Duofold some horses. 5. Attempts. 6. Aclergyman. 3 ge. 4 ‘ 5 \_ 914-918 wes Strest Seuetenn, ie ¥. 
os 7. Religious pamphlets. 8. A common bird. c — i 
With ring for g. One of an ancient people of Italy dwelling in artieevoneon ile = FRO 
chatelaine Central Apennines. 10. Firmly established Another of these popular puzzles will be found OOR 


11. The goddess of niente te. Minority. page 58. The correct solution to the one which BOY- JOY WOODCRAFT # oped 
J i : appeared in the April issue is shown below. guar 


When these words have been rightly guessed, 

































































































Duofold Jr. the third row of letters, reading downward, will CONSTRUCTION SETS A mate 
x. spell @ person born in this country. The letters wel E AIRIT ™ U\G pn ent potest ite poeta iA a ne 
re represented by the figures from 1 to 18 will 0 q WEATHERVANE. It has 39 ! the | 
- 8 9 I O|P : ( wis 
spell a popular organization; from 19 to 23, |N E|RIA F Siena ieceeriaees ii until 
from 24 to 33, and from 34 to 42 will each spell “A ue "e, N Ce A|P wi Oo garden, camp or garage. Any from 
“lass of sc ;,—Joun S. IsE + boy can doit. 20 inches long. : 
a class of scouts.—Joun S. IsEtr. : killes 
'e ~l|y =e Any boy can build and 
Zigzag BAL RRB A GORE CC sin one ot thee bonus to h 
(Prize Puss) SAMMI) A [YMC || A 5 Ge ~ 
” pape make their home with you 
° ° 3 13 inches long. : an ; 
re thege: — gem op ond ae Ns W A R L AlG A ‘All sarin out to size and wy 
number of letters. en rightly guessed anc Soe ye gto on, gale and } 
written one below another, the zigzag, be- G A TIAIL) 1 Pj Oo! T NY in oh Tid box vAworthorhie fun for of Aj 
yinning ¢ » loft_he » t an roung. rite for free booklet, 
ae - wed pie left-hand letter, will | OM w| E| Tig P E| PRE Bird Cottage Set $1.50—W indmill $3.50 Prepata. and 
spell the name of a popu lar story In Boys LIFE. S HA! 6 T hb } O 5 Boy-Joy Woodcraft, Woodbridge, Conn. moni 
Reading across: 1. Genius. 2. A river of . C - 6 each. 
England. 3. Visions. 4. Understanding. 5. To y O|D M|OITIOIR Di! b . 
8 calm. 6. A fleet of armed ships. 7. Enchants. T A\N ool 'b ale SEND US YOUR FILMS ma post: 
8. A dairy product. 9. A boys’ organization. iitestte dtthanp cine Sita toe Gvectepinaat 
Duofold Jr. $5 Lady Duofold $5 to. A blanket made of knitted or crocheted |) o|\THEEL DIATY T Boe ona See Pare tat 
Same exceptforsize With ring for chatelaine wool. 11. A parent. 12. A New England city. 8 "pontoon PHOTO FINISHING C co. 
. 13. An epistle. 14. To vote. 15. A Colorado A SIA! P E|N 257 Beil Ave. joke, Va. ! —_— 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


— THE 
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“GoL_D MEDAL’ 


Furniture gin. 


ocanpeed bY 


MY BEST PAL 


Like thousands of experienced campers 
and explorers ‘‘camp wise’”’ boys look upon 
their “‘Gold Medal”’ cots, tables and chairs 
as their best pals—dependable, comfort- 
giving friends that make life in the open 
perfect. 

These red blooded, up and doing boys in- 
sist upon folding furniture that will stand 
the gaff like dad’s—genuine ‘‘Gold Medal.” 


Every piece of ‘“‘Gold Medal” is weather- 
proof, light, sturdy, and folds compactly be- 
cause of a special, time-tried construction 
that combines selected, seasoned wood, steel 
and canvas in exactly the right proportions. 


While synonymous with folding furniture 
to millions ‘“‘“Gold Medal” is not merely a 
type or style of furniture; it is a particular 
brand of folding furniture. Look for the 
trade marked brand name ‘‘Gold Medal,” 
put on every piece for your protection and 
assurance of highest quality. 

Write for name of nearest dealer and 40 
page Free Book ‘‘Comfort for Home and 
Camp,” giving name of your Scout Master. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 














¥? master popular tunes in 
the shortest time with a Conn 
saxophone; exclusive features make 
it the easiest of all wind instruments 
to learn. Simplified key system and 
improvements in mechanism give 
you quick mastery. Beautiful tone 
wins instant admiration. Foremost 
saxophone stars use and endorse the 
Conn as supreme. 

Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. With 
all their exclusive features Conns cost no 
Sendforhandsome ™0re. Write for details, mentioning in- 
bnew saxophene strument. 

td. 
h 







Sonn Cc. G. CONN, 


feasone for Cc 
ee? $07 Conn Buildi 


superiority. 
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Elkhart, Indi 




















IF YOU WANT A DOG DIFFERENT 
FROM ORDINARY DOGS, buy an 
OORANG AIREDALE especially devel- 
oped for the all-round purposes of home- 
guard, automobile companion, child’s play- 
mate, woman’s protector and man’s pal; 
a natural watch-dog that never bites at 
the wrong time; kind, gentle and obedient 
until aroused but will then fight anything 
from burglar to mountain lion; a hunter, 
killer and retriever of wild game equal 
to hound, bird-dog and spaniel combined; 
on farm and ranch drives cattle, horses 
and sheep like a shepherd in addition to act- 
ing as fire-alarm and police against thieves 
and marauders. Shipments made to all parts 
of America with a guarantee of satisfaction 
and safe delivery. Choice selection two 
months old male puppies twenty-five dollars 
each, second selection twenty dollars each. 
Order from this ad or send ten cents to cover 
Postage on descriptive catalog. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 47, La Rue, Ohio 











Private Marr 


(Continued from page 23) 











“*T will, sir,” promised Marr. 

Marr did not hear the departure of the car 
in the morning, but the rattle of Hawkins’ car 
as he returned woke the mechanic. He was 
somewhat surprised to note that it was still 
dark. 

“‘Got him put away?” called Allison’s voice, 
as the engine of the car stopped. 

“Yes, sir!” Hawkins returned exultantly. 
“T drove around in a circle for twelve miles 
and finally dropped him about three miles 
from here by the little creek. There’s a trail 
off the main road there y’know. . . He thinks 
he’s a long way from anywhere. ... Com- 
pletely turned around. Never saw a man so 
lost in my life.” His heavy laugh rang out, to 
be joined by Allison’s. Marr left his bed and 
noiselessly made his way to the open window. 

“What about the mechanic?” was Allison’s 
next question. 

“Have to shut him up!” was the significant 
reply. 

“No... .”  Allison’s tone was cool. 
“No need of that. Bad business. We'll just 
tie him solid. . I’ve the dope ready— 
four suitcases full, and I’m itching to have my 
hands on that plane. As soon as the sun shows, 
we'll crank up and beat it... . Say, Hawkins,” 
he laughed. ‘This is the easiest thing that’s 
ever happened to us. It’s manna from the 
Gods. When our plane burned out there last 
week—” he paused. 


his lips came a soundless whistle. And he had 
thought that the remains of the bonfire into 
which he had stumbled had been from a straw 
stack! And the charred wire he had taken—he 
understood its familiar feel now—was a control 
wire! 

“Well,” continued Allison, “I thought that 
business was done for. We were stuck here 
with a bunch of morphine and no way on earth 
of getting it through. And along comes this 
aviator into our parlor with a better plane 
than I had ever hoped to fly again—with an 
increased gas capacity that will enable us to 
work back and forth between Mexico and 
Dallas without stopping at any mid-point for 
fuel. I savvy the operation; the mechanic 
let that out when I climbed into the cockpit. 
. . . This is sure hard to take,”’ he laughed 
again and was heartily joined by Hawkins. 

Suddenly the latter stopped. “Say,” he 
demanded. ‘‘Won’t they see the plane leave 
here and head toward Dallas? There’ll be a 
chance to trace it?” 

“Never in the world,” replied Allison 
““When we take-off from here, we'll fly south 
and climb steadily. Then when we reach 
about fifteen thousand feet—that plane out 
there will do it easily—we turn and head north 
and don’t lose any altitude until we are ready 
to land at the place out in the sticks from 
Dallas. Well, by ten o’clock we’ll be several 
thousand richer.” 

“Sounds wonderful. Let’s tie that sleeping 
kid, get a snack to eat, and vamos,” was 
Hawkins’ contribution. “What say?” 

“Righto,” answered Allison. The door 
slammed as the two entered the kitchen. 


At THIS precise moment, the “sleeping 
kid,” very much awake, was _ bewailing 
the fact that he had left his shotgun in the 
kitchen. As was natural under the circum- 
stances, it was a moment before he could collect 
his thoughts, and when he did, he had just 
time to remove the side-cutting pliers from his 
overalls, slip the tool beneath the edge of the 
mattress, and slip into bed again before foot- 
steps rasped on the floor outside. 
The door opened briskly, framing the bulky 
silhouette of Hawkins. Behind him, holding a 
lantern, lounged Allison. 
““What’s the matter?’”’ demanded Marr, 
giving an excellent semblance of a man just 
roused from sound slumber. 
“Nothing,” answered Hawkins curtly. “Just 
roll over. We’ve got to tie you for a while.” 
““Why—?” began Marr dazedly, then, as if 
realizing the futility of resistance, complied 
slowly. But as Hawkins bent over him, the 
mechanic’s back bowed suddenly and his heels 
shot out, much after the fashion of a mule, 
and landed solidly on Hawkins’ jaw. With a 
grunting curse, the bulky man staggered back, 
collided with the wall, and sank to the floor. 
Marr was upon Allison almost before the latter 
realized it. He dropped his lantern, which 
sputtered and went out, and closed. For just 
a moment Marr had the advantage, and he used 





(Concluded on page 49) 


The pupils of Marr’s eyes dilated, and from | 
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Fox — One of the most in- 
telligent and, therefore, 
one of the hardest peststo 
et. Foxes of all kinds 
ave always been per- 
sistent raiders of poul- 
try yards, where they 
make nocturnal visits 
with deadly effectand 
are sly enough to 
make unexpected 
daylight raids. 


cA Savage Would Stop Him 


Slide Action or Bolt Action— 
Savage has the rifle for you 


[ you like a Slide Action—the New Model 25 
Savage .22 caliber repeater is shown below. Notice 
long barrel, pistol grip stock and shape and placement 
of slide handle—no cramping of arm or wrist there. It’s 
sturdy too. Solid breech, solid top—no exposed parts. 


Or maybe you’re strong for a Bolt Action 


The Savage Sporter is the most gun for the money on 
the market. A five-shot repeater made in three different 
calibers — full length stock of selected black walnut— 
bolt half-cocking on opening stroke — full cock on clos- 
ing—a smooth fast action. And accurate—it has the 


same barrel as the famous Savage N.R.A. Target Rifle 










The Model 
25 Slide Ac- 
tion Repeat- 








er Shoots.22 i 
nye that is used by world famous rifle experts. 
pron A omg Smoother handling, straighter shooting rifles simply 
Remoo do not exist. Ask about them at your dealer’s. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. No. 221 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 
A 4 
‘ oe 
The Savage SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. No. 221 Utica. N. Y. 
Sporter Send your new complete firearms and ammunition catalogue to l 
Retail Price | 
23-A —_T" _— | 
23-B. 25/20 Cal. | 
$23.50 Street | 
23-C. 32/20 Cal. | 
— City _ State - i 
| ALLE 4 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
A the — ¥ = —, 
ialogs, peakers lonologs, 
Minstrel — Choruses and 
St oceieteememneinieeiemianll " 


Blackface Plays, 
How to Stage a Poy. Make - up. a 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 CHICAGG 














Tells how to use 
your Louisville Slugger 


Here’s a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
Ruth, George Sisler, Ty Cobb and other 
Famous Sluggers bat. It tells you how 


Illustrated with pictures 
of Famous Sluggers in ac- 
tual batting poses. Written 
, by an expert who has made a study of bat- 
to stand at the plate, how to grip the =~ a fe knack hw safe 4 

. me et a free copy where you buy your Louis- 
bat, how to get your body into the sw ing, ville Slugger bats or send a postcard request 
how to use your Louisville Slugger. today to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 747 South Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Oh Boy— 








BOYS’ LIFE 








Campin’ time at last: 


The 
V-Neck Shirt 





New Outdoor Service Outfit 


ECONOMICAL 


A uniform you won’t wear out. 





Climb trees, scale fences, slide 
down enbankments— give it every 
sort of roughing and it holds right 
up to snuff. 


The low cut V-neck and short 
sleeves of the shirt allow ample 
freedom to the muscles of the neck 
and arms. The ideal summer out- 


fit. 


Don’t buy shoddy imitations of 
Scout garments. The ‘‘official’’ 
looks better, wears better—gives 
you the most for your money! 


No. 687. New Service Shirt. Low cu 
-neck and short sleeves. So healthy and 
comfortable! Shipping weight 1 Ib. $1.50 


No. 688. New Service ‘‘Shorts."’ Cool 
and practicable. “Don't wear out” kind. 
Shipping weight 1 ID........ccccecees $1.60 


No. 529%. Official Belt. Handsome gun- 
metal Scout buckle with belt hook for knife ond 
rope. Shipping weight 5 ozs............ $. 


No. 528. Official Stockings. Heavy 
cotton Khaki of finest wearing quality. ship. 
SD BEF Gio cccccccéanescoee 


HERE’S nothing like it—no other sport 

can equal it—the call of the great outdoors. 
And the thrill of selecting all the things you 
will need—golly, some scouts say it is almost 
as much fun as camping itself. 


Now is the time to get your equipment 
together. Don’t delay. You will find 
all Official Supply Stations have a com- 
plete stock of the best Boy Scout and 
Camping Supplies that can be obtained. 


This Department maintains a Mail Order Division. 
Orders are shipped in 24 hours. 





No. 1300. The Pinetree Tent. Here is a tent that will give pertect satis- 
yaction under all conditions of use. Simple and very comfortable, it’s just 7 
ideal shelter for two boys. Very spacious for its size and for a quick set u 
can't be beat. Made of apace white tent duck. It is7 ft. long, 5 St. wide, 
high. No poles ys -» with this tent. 

Shipping weight Ee haae saaeene 


No. 1301. Same, Scoutmaster'’s Size. 735. Shipping — 7 8D 





DON'T GO CAMPING WITHOUT A BLANKET OR A COT 
No matter how warm it is during the day you will always find the night to 
be cold and damp. You certainly invite illness by exposing yourself needlessly 
to the elements. Keep healthy is a Scout Law. 











No. 1323. Gold Medal Camp Cot. Strong _and sturdy and in every 
way worthy to hold a scout. Made of stout 12 oz. Khaki Duck and a frame of 
le, natural finish, steel re-enforcements. Size open 

e 3” x 2’ 3”, he he 1235". ‘Can be folded for carrying. 


No. 1172. Official Khaki Camp Blanket. The blanket that wears well. 
AD wool and very economical. Light but keeps you snug and warm. Weight 
3% Ibs., size 58 x 3 se 

Shipping weight 51 


The 
“Short” 





Effective Combination Outfit 


Also economical in price but 
just a little more dressy. 


Extra strong and sturdy and 
made of finer finished materials. 
The real Scout wears ‘‘Shorts” in 
the summer. Not only healthier 
and cooler,—they have a snappy, 
practical look that makes a fellow 
want to wear them all the time. 


The long sleeve shirt for merit 
badges and the neckerchief is what 
you’ll need for parades and ex- 
Aibitions—and the cooler days. 


Combination Color Neckerchiefs. See 
page 7 of new catalogue. The most picturesque 
article of Scout equipment... ........... $ .60 


Neckerchief Slides in 10 different | 
No. 648. Khaki Shirt. Summer weight— 
new model. Shipping weight 100zs ..... $1.95 


529. Official Belt with te, 
snveing CMC coves dsocak@ude $. 


No. 511. Regulation Khaki Shorts. 
Shipping weight 1 Ib Saderienseasseene $1.90 


528. Official Cotton Senchings, 
Suisping utight 10 om De REeedeses mee $ .50 





DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 





Pacific Coast 
Official Supply Station 
604 Mission St., 


San Francisco, 
Calif. 











200 Fifth Avenue 


Boy Scouts of America 


The Arcade Store in the Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
gives service to and invites all nearby SCOUTING wt call. 











New York City 








Chicago Area 
Official Supply Station 
37 So. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, 
Ill. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


























For stubborn, unruly 
hair—try this 


No matter how wild and stubborn 
your hair, here’s a safe way to train it. 

Smooth a little Stacomb over your 
slightly moistened hair—then brush 
and comb it any way you like. Stacomb 
will keep it that way—all day long 
and in better condition than ever before. 

Non-greasy. In jars and tubes, or the 
new Liquid Stacomb, at all drug and 
department stores. 


ascus oar oer 


————-— FREE OFFER ————- 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Y-19 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 

Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 














Of course it’s a Ludwig— 


No matter whether it’s in a famous dance 
orchestra like Isham Jones, or in the homes of 
thousands of beginne s, chances are it’s a Ludwig 


a drum —, 
standard. 


EASY TO PLAY, TOO! 


Trap drums are the easiest of all instruments to 
play. You don” have to know one note from 
another. A little practice at home with the 
radio, phonograph or piano and you will be a 
crack drummer in no time. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with the outfit 
shown above, write direct to u:, mentioning his 
name. Outht ts complete P — accessories— 
wood block, crash cymbal, pe: 

Write Today for j meer ‘Rem Catalog. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1612 N. Lincoln St. Dept. 2405 Chicago, III. 


ONLY Starts YOU owning— 


Used all over th: world by 
as the world’s 


























A ANY 
—— KENNEBEC 
DOWN CANOE 


Our new easy payment plan enables any responsible 

person to buy for a small sum down, balance monthly 
payments. 16 models to pickfrom. Strong, staunch, 
easy to paddle. Beautiiul designs and finish. bing 

of fun at low cost! Popular everywhere for 15 

Send name for free catalog in colors. Mention ealer. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & 
CANOE COMPANY 
Dept. A-4 
Waterville, Maine 
























live and pay you cash each week. 
and booklet free. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
$2 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 





1925 





The P2 Premetion« of | 


Private Marr | 
(Conduded from Page 47) _ | 








it to the utmost, but Allison’s superior weight 
told, and then, too, the mechanic’s ankle was a 
sad handicap to him. Soon Marr, gamely con- 
testing every inch, was forced back to the wall. 
By that time Hawkins had recovered suffi- 
ciently to take a hand in the proceedings, and 
it was only a matter of seconds before the game 
little mechanic, bruised, bleeding, and in a 
royal rage, was gagged, bound hand and foot, 
and flung across the bed like a flour sack. 

“Make yourself comfortable,” Allison re- 
marked, as, breathing heavily, he relighted 
the lantern. Hawkins, tenderly massaging his 
jaw, left the room without speaking. Allison 
followed him. The door slammed, leaving 
Marr in darkness. 

As soon as the footsteps died away, Marr 
began to experiment feverishly. A few sys- 
tematic wriggles and he fell off the bed and 
landed on the floor with a painful jolt, which 
had no other effect than to heighten his temper. 
He rolled to the bed-post, and, after exerting 
himself to the utmost, succeeded in placing his 
back against it and pushing it solidly against 
the wall. Then he worked along until he 
was leaning against the edge of the mattress, 
and, for the first time since his captivity, 
made a slight sound that, but for his gag, 
would have been a chuckle, as the groping 
fingers of his crossed hands sought and found 
the side-cutting pliers. Two minutes later, 
following a period of anxious fumbling, the 
chuckle, a real one this time, was repeated as, 
with freed hands, the mechanic tore the gag 
from his face and untied the ropes at his feet. 
Slipping into his overalls and shoes—he did 
not stop for buttons or laces—was the work 
of a few seconds only and soon, forgetful of the 
injured foot, Marr, pliers in hand, was slipping 
around the house and making a circuitous way 
toward the plane. 

Arriving at the fence, he dropped flat and 
waited tensely, while a man, whose solid tread 
informed Marr he was Hawkins, passed on a 
trip to the house. 

The sky was beginning to show gray when 
the mechanic reached the airplane. He wasted 
no time but slipped into the pilot’s cockpit, 
reached forward under the instrument board, 
found the copper tube which carried the gaso- 
line from the big main tank to the carburetor, 
and, with the pliers, pinched the tube flat, 
effectually cutting off the gasoline from that 
source. His next move was to apply the 
beveled handle of the tool to the screws of the 
signs on the gas control. A minute later and 
the little signs on the dial were reversed. The 
one reading “‘Main” and denoting the position 
of the valve lever when gasoline from the main 
tank was sent to the carburetor occupied the 
“Emergency” position, and the one reading 
“Emergency” was in the main position. 


HEN Marr slipped swiftly around to a 
small corral behind the stables in the rear 
of the house. After first shying at his appear- 
ance, a bay pony came up and nuzzled him as 
he stood at the fence. Marr petted the pony 
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Of course, you 
want a bicycle— 


And you should have one. Boys and bicycles 
were made for each other—the chummiest of chums. 
A fellow who passes through boyhood without the 
joy of owning and riding a good bike is missing 

- hours and hours of healthy happy fun. 

For more than fifteen years the New Departure 
Coaster Brake has been making cycling delightfully 
safe for millions of boys. It’s a “little giant” in 
strength and makes it easy for you to control the 
speed of the ride instantly. 


During the week of April 26, bicycle dealers all 
over the country will have the newest models on 
their floors at attractive prices. This is your chance 
to get the handsomest and latest for your summer’s 
pleasure. When you buy be sure your wheel is 
equipped with the New Departure Coaster Brake. 
It is guaranteed to give you satisfactory service. 


an ‘NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


“Greater braking power than is 
GL ever needed to stop instantly * 
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gingerly, and regarded it in much the same way, 
for he was touching a horse for the first time 
in his life. Then he slipped inside the corral 
and made his way to the barn, followed by the 
friendly pony, who offered no objection to being 
haltered. Marr would fain have saddled and 
bridled the animal, but he knew nothing of the 
technique and time was pressing. 

“T wish I could get to that car of Hawkins’,”’ 
he commented to himself, as, through a con- 
venient knot-hole, he watched until both 
Hawkins and Allison, laden with suitcases, 
had left the house and gone toward the plane. 
“But it’s too much of a risk. .. Come on, 
horse.”” He led the pony out around the far 
side of the house and gained the mesquite 
bordered lane unobserved. 

Dawn was breaking as, with the aid of a 
convenient boulder, the little mechanic gained 
the horse’s back and, after letting the animal 
walk for a short distance, decided that he could 
stand an increase in pace. 

“T’ve probably four miles to cover, and not 
more than fifteen minutes to make it in. It 
will take them at least ten minutes to get the 
plane clear of the stakes and ready to fly and 
five to eight more to start and warm up the 
motor before they take off. That gives them a 
maximum of about twelve minutes to stay in the 
air. I ought to hear Lieutenant Daniels’ 
shooting and locate him—It’s a lone chance, 
but I’ve got to make it somehow. Down this 
road to a small stream and follow a trail there, 
Hawkins said. . . .” Marr reasoned swiftly. 

















“What’s that word—O yes. . . . Get up, 


Here’s the true story of 
“Bucky” Harris 


Great Second Baseman and 


Youthful Manager of the World’s 
Champion Washington Senators 


PLAYING 
THE GAME 


By STANLEY “BUCKY” HARRIS 








Only $9.85 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THIS HIGH 
— BARCO QUALITY TENT 
anteed waterproof and complete in every 





His Own Story of How:— 


Size 7x7 ft. 
d tourists apprec jate the 
material, —. work andr 
in these t 
INSIST ‘ON BARCO TENTS. 29 years 
of practical =. building at your service. 
Size 7 ft. x 7 ft. Price $9.85 
Worth a7 more than price asked. _ Order 
TO-DAY. Waterproof tents of every descrip- 
Get our catalog before ordering else- 
where. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Barnett Canvas Goods Co., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers and Camp 
Outfitters in the East 


117 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


—He rose from the mines to the diamond. Experienced campers 
dependable 
—He fought a hard way to the big Leagues. 


—He took a team that had never won a pen- 
nant and made it the greatest baseball 
machine in the world. 





tion. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
443-4th Ave. New York City 
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iam a Tune 
Send for this | 


New Offer 


If you can hum a tune you can now learn 
to play a musical instrument quickly and 
easily. Think of the pleasure music will 
bring you. You are always popular and 
sure of a good time. And there is no 
easier way to earn money. 


4 

Learning to Play Made Easy 

We now furnish free with 

every Wurlitzer instrument 

a Special Scholarship in a 

nationally famous school of 

music. This school has taught thousands to play 

by a special home study method. Many of its 

duatesare successful professional musicians. 

Whether you wish to play for pleasure or for 

rofit, choose our favorite instrument and send 

or this New Offer now! Use the coupon below. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You may have any Wurlitzer instrument for a 
week’s free trial in yourown home. No obliga- 
tion to buy. Payments are arran in small 
monthly sums —a few cents a day will pay 
for your instrument. 


Send Fyeee Book 


Illustrates and describes every | 
known musical instrument — more | 
“than 3000 articles, many of them 
shown in full colors. Special offers 
on complete outfits. All genuine 
Wurlitzer instruments—buying 
direct from Warlitzer saves you 
money. Wurlitzer instruments are 
the result of 200 years experience. 
Praised by masters in every sphere 
of music for artistic quality ,rich 
tone e workmanship. 
We also give you 
our Free Trial, 
Easy Payment 
lan and Free 
Scholarship offer, 
No obligation. 
Sendcoupon now, 


WuRLIIZER 


Cincinnati Chicago 
NewYork San Francisco 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1145 
117E.4thSt. Cincinzati 329 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
-120W.42ndSt.New York 250StocktonSt SasFrancisco 
yz aty by LS EE 
olarship Otter. Noobligatiua.. 
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ANY BOY CAN MAKE MONEY 
AND BUY ANYTHING HE WANTS! 
Julian White, Islip, New York, made $10.00 in 
one afternoon. Write for booklet telling about 

our new plan. No charge, 
JOHN H. WRIGHT, Publisher, TODAY'S HOUSEWIFE, Inc. 
18 East 18 Street New York City 





|horse! Shoo! Amble along!” Then he re- 
| lapsed into silence, for he had other matters, 
| much more pressing, or, rather, jolting on his 
mind. Somehow the horse’s back was never 
where Marr thought it should be. There was 
much of the early daylight visible between the 
horse and the rider who, teeth clenched, hung 
on literally by his eyelashes. 

Lieutenant Daniels found the shooting ex- 


| cellent. His game bag was filling rapidly and 


his tanned cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment as he worked his way around the edge of 
a stubblefield shortly after daybreak. Un- 
knowingly the direction he was taking was 
leading him toward the lonely Hawkins farm. 

There was the whirr-r of swiftly beating 
wings and a cannon ball shot from the ground 
a short distance in front of him and headed for 
the shelter of the mesquite at the side of the 
field. The shotgun snapped to Daniels’ 
shoulder and he scored a clean kill. The quail 
fell just within the edge of the mesquite. The 
officer stopped in his tracks, however, as he 
stepped forward to recover the bird and lis- 
tened, head at an angle, and with a puzzled 
expression on his face. 

No. He was not mistaken. The sound he 
heard was the familiar snoring of a distant 
Liberty motor. And there was the plane, flying 
south and climbing steadily, already two 
thousand feet high and on a course that would 
bring it directly over the field in which he stood. 
For a moment, Lieutenant Daniels studied the 
machine preplexedly. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and laughed. 

“Tt’s a foolish supposition,’ he murmured. 
“‘T must be developing nerves. Marr is at the 
ranch, so no one would bother my plane. Must 
be someone coming to San Antonio from one of 
the border stations.”” And he started again to 
recover his bird. 

But the drone of the approaching plane sud- 
denly became irregular. Then it sputtered 
and died altogether and the machine shifted 
its position and began gliding down. Within 
the outer fringe of mesquite, the officer picked 
up the bird and stood watching. 

Then he became conscious of the beating of 
hoofs and took his gaze from the gliding plane 
in time to see a horse and rider appear at the 
end of the field and come galloping toward him. 
The bareback rider seemed to be having 
troubles of his own, for, in quick succession, 
he was occupying every position on the horse’s 
back from its tail to its nose. 
stepped out into the field as the animal drew 
nearand the horse shied. The movement was too 
much for the rider, who parted company with 


The officer’ 


his mount then and there. The rider struck 
the ground with a thump, rolled over several 
times, and dazedly sat up. 

“That’s the fifth time,” he grunted dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘Darned if I ever look at a horse 
again!” By this time Lieutenant Daniels had 
recognized Marr. 

“Get ’em as they land,” cried the mechanic. 
“They’re dope smugglérs—They swiped the 
plane—tied me up. They got to come down 
here. . . . No gasoline.” 

Even then the machine was gliding into the 
field. Lieutenant Daniels acted promptly and, 
as the plane came to a stop a short distance 
away, covered both its occupants with his shot- 
gun. There was no need for an investigation. 
Suitcases were strapped to the wing butts on 
either side of the body that carried enough 
evidence to justify any action that might be 
taken. It was Marr who tied Hawkins and 
Allison with their belts and who seemed to 
enjoy the job immensely. 

““Now, Marr,” queried the officer, when the 
prisoners were secured, the dope slung over the 
mechanic’s borrowed mount, and they were 
ready to march in search of a sheriff. ““What 
magic did you use to make the plane Jand so 
conveniently?” 

“Landing right here was luck, sir,” stated 
Marr. And related what had taken place at 
the farm, together with his work in switching 
the gasoline controls, and fmished with: “I 
thought first of cutting a control wire, but I 
did not want to cause injury to the men or 
wreck the plane. They played fair with me— 
when they could have knocked me over the 
head if they had cared to—and I figured that 
Allison, being an aviator, would not wreck 
the plane when he landed it and there was a 
chance of catching them red-handed. You 
see he had less than twenty minutes gas in that 
emergency tank when he started the motor; 
warming it up took seven or eight minutes, so 
that he could only make a short flight. And I 
heard him say that he would go south and 
climb. I was going to turn the horse over to 
you to chase them with. The closer to you I 
came the more I hoped I could find you to take 
that horse off my hands. I was sick of him long 
ago. . . . But I got here, anyhow,” he 
finished. 

“Yes,” Lieutenant Daniels thoughtfully 
regarded Private Marr. ‘Yes, you got here. 
. . . And you did your job very well— 
Corporal.” And seeing the look of surprise 
on Marr’s face, added: ‘‘That’s not official 
yet, but it will be the minute I hit Keeler 
Field.” 





Why-l-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—Lone Scout Herbert J Winkel (age 16), Geddes, South Dakota 








It was in the fall of 1923 that I first saw a 
copy of the Boys’ Lirr. As I was waiting tora 
train in the Northwestern depot, I longed for 
something to read and going up to the news- 
stand I asked for a good boy’s paper. I was 
handed Boys’ Lire. It struck me as a unique 
paper, one out of the ordinary. On looking 
over the pages of fiction and scout material, I 
was indeed pleased, and saw to it that I got a 
copy régularly at the news-stand. 

The worst blow came when the newsdealer 
sold’ out and *I could not get my copies of 
Boys’ Lire. I immediately set to work earning 
the necessary funds to subscribe. I cleaned out 
the cellar, chopped enough wood for the sum- 
mer months, worked in the local grocery store, 
and sold newspapers. It took me two weeks to 
get enough for a subscription and I hadn’t 
missed an issue. 

It was in a later issue that I saw Boys’ 


Lire’s ad to earn money by securing sub- 
scribers. I asked several, but my efforts were 
futile, because I did not talk business-like 
enough. The next boy I met, I casually asked 
if he subscribed to good boys’ papers. “Why, 
no,” he replied. ‘Dad and mother have their 
own papers and ‘I usually read theirs.” “Well, 
here’s a paper for boys, one of their own, 
printed by the Boy Scouts, and let me tell you 
it sure has peachy stories. Here’s my copy of 
the April issue. Read it over and let me know 
about it.” It is needless to say he subscribed. 

It was then that I hit upon a lucky scheme. 
Rushing to the garret I secured about 15 of my 
back copies of Boys’ Lire and handed them 
out to boys. Most of them subscribed and 
returned my copies. Any agent or boy will 
find that his back copies will come very useful 
in trying to get boys to subscribe. Try it! 
Success is yours! L 


| 
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Your local Reach 
‘ealer can supply ao 
-xact duplicate of 
his mitt we 
make for 
Lou Blue 





Reach Gloves 
and Mitts Travel 
in Fast Company! 


LUE, Speaker, Hauser, Perkins, 

Myatt—we could reel off name after 
name of the giants of the diamond who 
season after season do their stuff with 
Reach equipment. Since baseball was 
young in the sixties, the Reach name has 
been known as a guarantee of quality 
and service among the mighty men of 
the diamond. 
When you play the game don’t handi- 
cap yourself with inferior equipment. 
Use the glovesand mitts 
that are making history 
on the big circuits. Your 
local Reach dealer can 
supply you, and he has 
Reach golf and tennis 
goods as well. 


A. J. REACH 
COMPANY 
World’s Foremost Makers 
of Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer 
Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 
Pacific Coast 
Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart 
Company 

























Ask your dealer 
for our latest 
catalog—or 
write us. ~ 













FREE catalogs and expert advice on ALL 
Boys’ or Girls’ camps (also private schools) 
in U.S. Relative standing from personal 
inspection. Bureau maintained by the 
Schools and Camps themselves. No fees. 
Call, write or phone. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
1212-E Times Building, 
New York or 1204-E Stevens 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
for us. We buy all you raise. Bi; 
profits—large d—easil; Pm 
Pay betterthan poultry orrabbits. Par- 


ticulars and booklet how to raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111 Grand Ave.. Kansas City, Mo, 
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The Lone Scout 


(Concluded from page 13) 











Council Chiefs’ vote. The Local Tribe and 
Amateur Publication Departments and the 
Pow Page have been increased, and more short 
material is featured. 

When the bulk of the material for this 
page is written at the Long House, it is 
because there is not enough material of general 











interest received from Lone Scouts elsewhere. 
Paragraphs based on scout experience are 
especially wanted. There must be some Lone 
Scouts who wander out-of-doors now and then 
and who do useful things for other people that 
would inspire their brother scouts. Let’s hear 
about them. 





- INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing bow 
$2.50. Steel pointed arrows 6 ‘ 
md 10¢ for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y 


. 4 like hungry wolves, an 
‘Fish Bite season, pa bait wit 
m 7 Magic Fish Lure. Best 
Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy priling 
them out. $1 Box Free to introduce our fish Traps. 
Free Formula for making best Dough Bait known. 
Walton Supply Co. 0s 116St. Louis, Mo. 


PLA YS—— 


Send for our catalogues of plays especially recommended 

for use by = Schools, Scout xroces, and Boys’ Clubs. 
HE OLD TOWER PRESS, 

59 E. Adams St. Chicago 


BOYS'AIRPLANE-RADIO PLAN 
FREE 


Send 2c postage and addresses 

of 2 chums for copies NOW. Big 

model catalog 5c. GLIDER AIRPLANE 
flies 300 feet. Special, send only 35c. q 

.W. H. PHIPPS CO., 578B Knickerbocker Ave., Brooklyn, M. ¥. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Learn to ) mount all ‘kinds of game, birds, animals, are 
furs, make rugs, robes, ete. Youcan now learn this 
cinating art in your own home during your — 
time. The lessons are interesting and easy to understand. 
Great sport and lots of fun. Bigmoney foryour spare time. 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
caught and mounted —— Vouoas make big m: 


lessons. One student writes us 
my spare time, selling my Specimens and mount- 
‘@ have thousands of s' milar wer Se 
"Beautifully illustrated book **How to Mount Game’’. 
—— the secrets of taxidermy. Contains dozens 
f photos of mounted specimens. Every hunte 


ng for others’’ 


trapper should Shave t ik. Te 
fascinating art easily and quickly from a 
free. No Obligation. Just send ni 


tern 
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Dandy to take on hiking 
trips, in woods or to the camp. 


2% in. 
4% in. blade of finest steel, 14 iu. handle 
of selected hickory. Can be carried in the 
belt. $1,580 


Leather sheath, 75¢ - 


Woodcraft Knife 


Boys who want a good knife like 
this one. Curved blade of finest steel, sharp 
point,—back of blade checkered to give firm 
grip. Leather handle, with sheath, $2.25. 
Stag handle, $3.00. 

If dealers can’t supply you order by maiJ 
sending money order. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone Mich. 


A BURNED HAND 


Dannie ‘lle pear = agl when 
bed with cooling 


Thentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 
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The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 13) 











I will have to tell you where I got the informa- 
tion. I heard most of it on the hike, anniver- 
sary week. We went to the places mentioned 
here incompany with Mr. A. S. Barrows, our ex., 
and the president of some Historical Society. 





Why Isa Stove? 
(Concluded from page 20) 











is light, and fairly compact. There are a 
number of models suited to both heating and 
cooking which range all the way from the sim- 
ple sheet-iron box with a stove-pipe on one 
end and which collapses for packing, to the 
elaborate affairs with an oven. Some of these 
larger stoves are fitted with a complete outfit 
of cooking utensils which nest together and are 
packed inside the stove for shipment. These are 
too heavy to be of any service unless the trip is 
made by wagon, launch, or with pack-animals. 
After all, the effectiveness of the stove de- 
pends almost entirely upon the skill of the 
fire-maker and the cook. I have seen men take 
a few sticks, a pot or two, and a skillet and, 
by some sort of magic, evolve a meal, the 
memory of which makes my mouth water even 
now. On the other hand, many a party is 
completely ruined by a poor cook who has 
every convenience. The thing to do is to in- 
clude a “natural born cook”’ in your party, if 
you have to leave everything else at home. 





Fightinga Leopard 
| (Concluded from page 34) 











quick succession one said, “Akeley is in trou- 
ble. Better go to him,” but they finally con- 
cluded that before they could get to me 
“Akeley would, have the other fellow or 
the other fellow.would have Akeley.” So they 
proceeded with their dinner as they waited for 
the report. Soon their dinner was interrupted 
by a vision that was not in the least appetiz- 
ing, when I arrived. Dodson got out the 
surgical kit. I had keeled over, but soon came 
to, and the wounds were thoroughly cleansed 
and dressed. 

She did practically no damage to me with 
her hind claws. The first shot, fired when she 
went behind the bush, had broken the toes of 
her right hind foot. It is probable that the 
failure of this foot to function properly resulted 
in her not striking me properly when she 
sprang. When we went to the ground this 
foot was uppermost, and when she tried to 
claw my ribs it did me no harm. When she 
struggled to turn the loose sand gave her no 
hold for leverage. These were the things that 
resulted in the final outcome being in my favor. 

The best part of the story (to my mind, at 
least) remains to be told, my sensations and 
mental operations during the process. 

The state of abject, helpless terror into which 


I was precipitated by the realization that the | 
leopard proposed to kill me probably lasted | 


only the smallest fraction of a second, although, 
as I said before, it seemed a very long time. 


That condition promptly changed into one of | 


physical anesthesia and great mental activity. 
All dread of death disappeared, and the only 
sense of physical hurt that I experienced was 
toward the last, when, with my hand down her 
throat, my thumb was pinched by her molars 
and I sensed the pain. 

As the leopard crunched my arm I recalled 
vividly a day at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago when I stood with a 
medical friend before a bronze sculpture of a 
man in a death struggle with a bear. The bear 
was crushing the man’s arm between his jaws. 
We speculated on the probable sensations of a 
man under such .conditions—would he be 
sensitive to physical pain? And I thought, 
“Now I have the answer!” How I longed to 
tell the doctor, but no chance, for I should be 
killed, and I fought on with fierce joy, a joy 
that can come only in a hand-to-hand fight for 
life where there is at least a fighting chance. 

I imagine that men at the front, fighting 
hand-to-hand, experience this terrible joy. 
I must confess that, knowing these things 
through experience, I cannot help hoping that 
when the end comes it may be in one final burst 





LESSON No. 3 


He’s a solemn-looking bird—this Wise Old 
Owl that the Greeks took as their symbol 
|of wisdom and culture. Farmers like him 
| because he rids their barns of the mice that 
eat their corn and oats. And since he is 
short and fat, he will be an easy subject. 


How are your tools by this time? Remem- 
ber, your wire tool should be absolutely firm. 
If it wiggles, you had better make a new one. 


Now—first, hold your Ivory cake upright 
and draw the owl carefully on the front 
and back, top and sides. Then start to 
cut away the soap on the sides. Always 
be sure to leave a little extra soap at first, 
as is shown by the dotted lines, because 
if you cut off too much soap, you can’t 
put it back. 


With your wooden or your wire tool shave 
carefully to the real shape of the bird, 
turning the soap constantly to get a 
smooth surface. 


The widest part of the bird comes in the 
upper half of your cake of Ivory. Notice 
that his chest swells out and from there he 
tapers slightly to his feet. 


To finish him, you will need the blade end 
of your wooden tool for the wings, bill and 
the circles around the eyes. Use the 
poene end for the eyes themselves and 
or the claws. 
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Tools you will need: 

1 pen-knife or paring knife 

1 orange stick with blade end and pointed 
_end (wooden tool) 

1 orange stick with hairpin tied to one end 
and filed sharp (wire tool) 


Cake of Ivory Soap. The laundry size is 
bigger and easier to work with. 





IVORY 


99*4/,.0% Pure 
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IVORY SOAP 


SCULPS Oe 


BY MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


We Meet the Wis 7se Old Ow! 
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FINISHED 
MODEL 


IMPORTANT—WwWork over a box lid or 
tray and save all your chips and shavings for 
your mother to use in the kitchen, laundry or 
bathroom. This way, you see, you can tell 
her you won’t be wasting any Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap is good fun to wash with as well 
as to carve with. It’s so white and it makes 
such a thick, bubbly lather. Then, of course, 
it floats in a basin or a bathtub as surely as a 
sailboat. So be sure to use it every morning, 
and before going to the table and for your 
nightly bath. (An Ivory bath makes you feel 


good all over.) 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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It Floats 




















WANT 
CASH ? 


Here’s The 
Way To Get 


$5-$10- 
$15 


or 
More 











How much money do you need? 


mean business. 


once to 





of the joy of life, with my boots on. But I shall 
not start the fight intentionally. 








Scout Ashley—$13.50 in Three Days 


Scout Ashley is one of hundreds of BOYS’ 
LIFE readers who have found the way to get cash all the year round. And BOYS’ 
LIFE is happy to offer you the exact, winning sales talks that put $13.50 in Ashley’s 
pockets in three days! All you have to do is ask for it if you want money and 


Every day now is worth three or four at some other time. I 
are quick to invest in BOYS’ LIFE when you let them read a copy. Just write at 


The Ashley Plan Man, % BOYS’ LIFE, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 


Boys and parents 














New ew Adventures 


BU RG ESS 
BATTERIES 





They Roamed the World In the 
Speejack’s Radio Room—vavu Photo 


(Above) - 


(Below) — Dog Sleds Carry Them to the 
Arctic Outposts of Civilization 


You’re fortunate—you aver- 
age buyer of radio equipment. 
For when you are in need of 
new batteries you can phone 
or walk a few blocks for fresh 
ones to replace those in your 
receiver. 

Not so fortunate are those 
who wander across the world 
or spend their lives in the 
lonely outposts on the frontiers 
of civilization. 

To them the correct selec- 
tion of dependable receiving 
equipment is vital. For to be 
deprived of the use of their 
radio set is a dire catastrophe, 
and results in complete isola- 
tion from the world outside. 

Those who must receive 
absolute, unfailing service 
over longer periods always 
buy Burgess “A,” “B” and 
“C” Radio Batteries. 


“*Ask Any Radio Engineer’’ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Engineers ORY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 
in Canada: Niagara Falts and Winnipeg 
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[BATTERY| 
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Build a One-Stage Amplifier 


(Concluded from page 26) 











ANSWER: Generally speaking a regenera- 
tive set is better than a non-regenerative re- 
ceiver. In single-tube sets, most decidedly yes. 
However, when two or more steps of radio 
frequency amplification are used, regeneration 
is not necessary to build up satisfactory signal 
strength. However, controlled regeneration is 
always desirable, 
though it requires a 
more experienced 
operator to handle it 
correctly. 

If regeneration is 
increased beyond the 
proper point, distor- 
tion will result, and 
if it is carried on still 
further the set will 
probably squeal and 
whistle. You know, 
one can always have 
too much of a good 
thing. 

Regenerative sets 
are practically a 
necessity in code 
work, where most of 
the reception is done 
with the detector 
tube oscillating. 


Fig. 2 


Reflex vs. Regenerative Sets 

QUESTION: Which is the better to operate, 
a loudspeaker, a regenerative receiver with two 
stages of audio-frequency amplification, or a 
two-tube reflex? 

E. T., Manzanillo, Cuba. 

ANSWER: This is rather a difficult question 
to answer, like many radio inquiries, because of 
the personal elements involved. Ordinarily, 
the three-tube set is to be preferred—that is as 
far as signals are concerned, but in considera- 
tion of the radiating characteristics of appar- 
atus of this type, I would recommend the reflex 
set. Also, it should be possible to build a 
two-tube reflex set using crystal detector 
that would be far superior to the three- 
tube regenerative, though it is prob- 
able that the majority of home- 
made reflexes fall short 
of this mark. 


Lightning Arresters and Lead-ins 

QUESTION: If a lightning arrester is used 
once, does it need replacing to be safe? If an 
aerial is slanting does it matter which end the 
lead-in is connected to? 

H. C., Hazelhurst, Miss. 

ANSWER: That sort of depends on what 
you mean by “used.” When a lightning ar- 
rester is really and truly “used,” there won’t 
be very much of it left—perhaps just a smudge 
of black and a gob or two of copper. But it is 
difficult to say just when a lightning arrester is 
used. It probably takes care of quite a bit of 
static discharge during each thunder storm. 
These slight discharges spark across to the 
ground, doing no damage whatever. Only 
when the arrester is positively destroyed or 
shorted by a bolt of lightning is it necessary to 
replace it. If the receiver becomes inopera- 
tive, and the disconnecting of the arrester elimi- 
nates the trouble, it is an indication that a short 
in the arrester is the cause of the difficulty. 
A new arrester is then required. 

Regardless of whether or not an aerial is 
slanting, it is always good practice to take the 
lead-in off fairly near to the set. The slant of 





the antenna has little or nothing to do with it. 









If the receiver is located about under the mid- 
die of the aerial a T antenna is preferred to an | 
L (the lead-in being taken from one end). 


The Best Circuit Again 


QUESTION: What do you consider to be the 
best circuit for distance and volume using a 





variometer (plain or split) and a condenser, or 
using a tuning coil with primary, secondary 
and tickler? I want to operate a loudspeaker 
on three tubes. D. R., Hastings, Mich. 
ANSWER: Of the three circuits mentioned 
by the inquirer, the primary, secondary and 
tickler arrangement is to be preferred. A set 
of this type was described in THE RADIO 
TOWER for December, 1923. Two of the 
variometer type receivers were covered in this 
department for June and July, 1924. 
But why build one of these receivers? They 
are rapidly becoming rather antiquated, and 
as we have had occasion to 
| state several times this month, 
they are all of the radiating 
types. The Radio Broadcast 
Roberts circuit described in 
THE RADIO 
TOWER for March, 
1925, is very much 
more efticient, and 
will give loudspeaker 
volume on two tubes 
with stations of 
medium distance. 
An additional stage 
of audio—three 
tubes in all—will 
give all the volume 
that will ever be 
desired in ordinary 
everyday reception. 
The Roberts circuit is a truly 
efficient receiver, and probably 
comes nearer than anything else to 
this “Best set” about which so many 
people ask. It is very selective—almost as 
much so as the super-heterodyne. It will do 
just about everything the super-heterodyne 
will—in distance and sensitivity; and as far as 
economy in first cost and upkeep is concerned, 
it is without rival. 











Inspect Your Aerial 
About this time of year broadcast reception 
becomes poorer, due partly to the approach of 
the summer season. Give your whole aerial 


system a good inspection and overhauling,’and 
you may be surprised at the results in reception, 
in spite of the weather. 
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Boys, is there anything you would rather have in a 

coaster wagon than speed ? Here it is then 

| the Auto-Wheel Speeder. 

| Built on the same mechanical principles which 
have made 


Suto Wheel 


| Wagons the choice of real boys for years. But 
light, and trim—and fast. 


You have to see it and ride in it to know how fast it 
can go. Ask the nearest Auto-Wheel dealer to show 


it to you. 
LICENSE PLATE 


A regular license plate, different color for each state, free 
to purchasers of Auto - Wheel 
[Speeders and Coasters who send 
the coupon which now accom- 
panies each wagon. A plate also 
sent for 15c, stamps or coin. Write 
for catalog. If you send the names 
and addresses of three local coaster 
wagon dealers, telling which ones 
sell _ Auto-Wheel; we will give 
you a year’s subscription EREE 
to the Auto-Wheel Spokesman. 





BIG PRIZE CONTEST—-Open to all 
od 7 to 14 years of “9. Dand 
izes 








1 Te 
friends, too, to write 








AUTO-WHEEL 
COASTER CO., Inc 


N. Tonawanda, 
N 








Auto-Scooter 





Auto-Wheel Coaster 
The old reliable, leading 
boys’ coaster wagon. 








Puts This 


Motor on 
Your Boat 


Only $37.00—then no more rowing 
—no more blistered hands and 
aching muscles. Our 


“Pay as You Play” 


plan makes it easy to take care of Ga 
the balance. Covers any Caille 
motor, Ask your dealer or write 

us for details, 


Speed 
t CY 
eJ Twin 
Speed changes made mechanically and positively 
by raising or lowering steering handle in ratchet. 
Provides high speed forward, trolling speed, fast 
reverse, slow reverse and neutral. When set at 


neutral, motor runs while boat stands still. Ex- 
clusive Caille feature. 
Other Features 
Twin cylinders—no vibration. Light weight. 
Zenith carburetor. Eismann magneto. Motor tilts 
over obstructions. Rope starter. Beautiful fin- 
ish. Fully guaranteed. Send for details—now. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
6326 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 








$100 a Week 


For 


©: caRTOONS& 


GET INTO THIS ATTRACTIVE 
FAST-GROWING FIELD NOW /@g 


| Learn to Draw Cartoons atHome 


A wonderfully simple method makes it amazingly easy 
to become a professional cartoonist right at home in a 
| few minutes’ daily spare time. Enjoy easy hours—free- 
| dom from routine—and make $100 a week or more 
| Write for Free Book whic’ 3 tells all about this easy 

method. Mail card TO-DA 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 565-C 1113-15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


T 





| WRIST RADIOLITE | 
(J 


» a A Os 4.50 


Sturdy 
Dependable 


A serviceable wrist watch 
that stands the bumps of outdoor use 
better than higher priced, delicate 
| watches. Tells time in the dark. 



















Easy Money Eamed 
by Boy Hustlers / 
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Johnny Stevens wears a broad smile these days! 
And no wonder! When his dad bought him an Indian 

“bike” last summer, Johnry got a bright idea. He became 
errand boy at The Ideal Market and soon made enough 
money to pay back his dad and to begin saving for himself. 

Johnny’s back at school now— and besides his bike he’s 
got a nifty balance in the bank. Can you blame him for 
being happy! 


mM 









Visit your nearest Indian dealer now for a free demon- 
stration or write direct to us for illustrated Indian Bicycle 
booklet. Indian Motocycle Company, Dept. YB 5, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Gndian Bicycles 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 





ULVER 


"Woodcraft Camp, on Lake Maxinkuckhee 





For the lad 10-15 the 
onedl of Woodcraft em- 
hasizing nature study, camp 
ore on other equally ab- 
sorbing phases of outdoor life. 
The Woodcrafter has a glori- 
ous summer of fun as well as 
learning pursuits that benefit 
mind ond body. Every sport 
is taught by experts and the 
entire corps is guarded with 
the utmost care. Booklet. 


The Catalogue Dept. 
Culver, Indiana 





Happy—and busy— 
all day long 





HILDEBRANDT'S NEW HINTS 
About fishin’ is brimful of ideas and 

baits and things. Not a dry line in it! 
For all kinds of game fish. YOUR 
copy is ready. Send for it. 


PELE gis JetIEREREANDT CO. co. FREE 












ST oe 


~~» You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Z8S-page book on stammering and 

stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stamme:ing 20 yrs. ue, 
7419 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 


Learn to Draw Plans and Become an 


HITECT 


My course teaches you to make plans, elevations, specifi- 
cations WIN read blue prints. Write 

J.C. SWINNERTON, Registered N. J. Architect 
361 Clifton Avenue Newark, New Jersey 


ur Own 


ur Paper, etc. 
7EeaeComplete Outfits $3 85 up. Save money 
Y Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog presses trpe, paper 

Bor etc. THE PRESS CO., L-71, Meriden, Conn. 
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The Scout World 
(Concluded from page 21) 











Manhattan, of 5 minutes 42 2-5 seconds. The 
Bronx Scouts who made this time were 
M. Rosenberg, W. Ephraim, J. Srulowitz, and 
M. Cohen. 

The Flint and Steel event was won by Scout 
B. Aberman of the Manhattan Council in the 
extraordinary time of 434 seconds. The time is 
remarkable because the weather was humid, 
which affects seriously the igniting qualities of 
the tinder used. 

The other event in which a national record 
is to be claimed is Semaphore Signalling, which 
was done by the team of Troop 221, Bronx, 
sending the regulation message in 2 minutes 
31 1-5 seconds. The scouts composing this 
team were A. Altsitzer, M. Diamondstone, 
M. Foldman and L. Hilzonroth. 


Annual Meeting 
The Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil will be held this year at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, May 28th and 2gth. 


An Eagle Scout Record 


HEN in Seattle on a recent visit I was 

asked to suggest a dedication for their 
Eagle Scout record, which I signed at that 
time. Here is the suggestion I made: 

“To the Eagle Scouts of the Seattle Area 
Council who have successfully traveled the 
long trail of service, work and fun that leads 
to the highest rank in Scouting, I dedicate this 
record. 

‘The ideals of Scouting have been deeply 
impressed upon you during your period of 
service; the benefits of scout training have 
helped to shape your characters. It is from 
you that other scouts must now receive their 
impressions of the Movement, and the stand- 
ards of these new scouts are to a large extent 
in your keeping. 

“T am confident that to no-one could the 
future of Scouting be more safely entrusted 
than to the Eagle Scouts whose names appear 
in this record.” 





World Brother- 


hood of Boys | 
Edited by E, O’Connor | 











A WISCONSIN boy who is not a scout wishes 

to exchange letters with two or three boys 
who are interested in radio and have, or plan 
to have, small radiophone transmitters. He 
particularly wishes to get in touch with boys 
within a thousand miles of his own home at 
Menomonie, Wis. 

A student in Madras wishes to correspond 
with a college student in this country. A 
scribe who writes in Spanish and in English 
wishes to get in touch with scribes in other 
troops. A scout troop in Lowell, Mass., 
has recently organized a correspondence patrol 
which wishes to get in touch with other troops 
in the United States and in Hawaii. We have 
an appeal for a correspondent in Sacramento, 
Calif., from a Lone Scout fifteen years of age; 
unfortunately we have no members in that 
city. An older member who is interested in 
music, radio and books, wishes to correspond 
with a member of his own age, twenty years, 
living in Maine, and we have no one there 
to whom we can send his letter. A Texas 
scout nineteen years of age, who is par- 
ticularly interested in biology and the study 
of butterflies and moths, wishes to correspond 
with scouts in the extreme north or in Florida. 
We have a letter in Esperanto from a boy 
in Jugoslavia who would like to correspond 
with members of the Brotherhood if they can 
write in that language. A scowt in New York 
City wishes to hear from Beaver Patrol Lead- 
ers in other parts of the country, particularly 
Maine, California, Texas and Florida. A 
medical student, twenty years of age, living in 
India who has been in Scouting five years and 
is an Assistant Scoutmaster wishes to hear from 
an American scout of his own age. We are in 
touch with the International Secretary of the 
Italian Boy Scout organization, who will dis- 
tribute letters to Italian scouts; only boys who 
can write Italian or who can understand letters 
written in Italian should attempt to send us 
letters for this purpose. A California scout 
wishes to exchange bird photographs with scouts 
in other parts of the country. One of our 
members offers to correspond in Esperanto 





with scouts. 












The Enemy in Your Mouth 


and how to fightit 


Stop the film on teeth and 
you'll avoid tooth trouble. 
Mail the coupon, learn how 


E offer every boy and girl who 

reads this magazine a free 10- 
day tube of Pepsodent. It’s the new 
scientific toothpaste which removes 
the film from teeth. This film is the 
enemy in your mouth. 

It’s the film on teeth which makes 
them look cloudy and dingy when 
they ought to be glistening and white. 

It’s the film on teeth which starts 
decay. It’s the film on teeth which 
collects and holds germs which may 
make you really ill. 

Ordinary brushing doesn’t ade- 
quately combat it. It clings too 
closely. It must be removed in a 
gentle yet thorough way. This is 
what Pepsodent does. 


Try Pepsodent this way 
Before you use Pepsodent the first 
time, run your tongue over your 
teeth. You’ll feel the film plainly, just 
as you feel it now. 


Then clean your teeth thoroughly 


= FREE—Mail this for 10-Day Tube 
Pepsodéeni 








with Pepsodent, and when you’re 
through make the tongue test again. 
You'll find*that your teeth feel lovely, 
and smooth, like polished ivory. 

Clean your teeth with Pepsodent 
every night and every morning for 
ten days. Each day they'll feel better 
and look nicer. 

When the ten days are up and your 
trial tube is gone, you won’t want to 
go back to your old teeth cleaning 
method. Then tell your mother that 
you want a big, full-size tube of Pep- 
sodent for yourself. She’ll gladly get 
it for you, as she wants you to use if. 
She knows that pretty teeth and 
healthy teeth depend on proper care, 
and that proper care means Pepsodent. 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 








Dept. 587 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
‘ Chicago, Ill., U.S. A, 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice Send to: 
Endorsed by i shenatttastontctiinsSeacsns 
World’s Dental Authority 
Address 





Only one tube to a family. 1801 


Famous baseball 














This is Benny Bengough, star for the New 
York Yankees, the team that finished second 
> i Americen League last season. Benny 
in most of those t d 
— the ps Sopene a oy oy snowed under, Beany has 
un and makin ith 
Buley’s ap bem ~ playing his big —a7 . 


BUES 


one 
SAXOPHONE 


Pla: a Saxophone is not only fun for yourself. It will 
ng popular at school, and if you learn to play well 
it will pay your way through college. It will always get 
youajob with good pay. And you may become famous. 

It’s easy to learn, too. Easy for any boy who likes music 
and can carry a tune. we ¢ such easy terms that 
any boy who reads this magazine can earn the money 
for the payments all by himself. Let us tell you ail 
about our plan to help boys to get a Saxophone. 

Send coupon for the beautiful book and we will write you all about 
it. This does not obligate you in any way. Send coupon today 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
-— Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


ail BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


786 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
* Gentlemen; I am interésted in itistrument checked below. 


SaxophoneL] Cornet() Trombone(] Trumpet() é 
Send coupon on{ Mention any other instrument interested in. ..........-.e000c000e ' 
postal for copy o. 
beautiful book. 64 l PENN ie’ Goi n.0.3.0:0 5.4\m4iecn eho atlil-sw/.dib-d tos bie ae Ce eae, i 
pass UEP mintmenad O Dect Abdrens ....... -.. CV RB aks hs < 5 5s clo wich cowie ooedd-ox t 
famous professionals. © ~., St 
ides Fiat lniecd: chase. ae jin) <¢'0.4-« Dilindaiai eee SRMAAS «oo Sintra. 0 sree - 
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COME BACK JOHNNIE 
YOU'VE LEFT ALL 
YOUR EQUIPMENT 






ITS ALL RIGHT 

MOTHER, I'VE AN 
OFFICIAL ‘ULSTER’ 
KNIFE IN MY 
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LARGE 
size 


47553 L5 


$1.50 


ELLENVILLE, 





TO CAMP 


WI! I Ban 





ULSTER KNIF E 


The most wonderfully constructed official scout knife in the world. 
Boys, take it along to camp and you won't need another thing to 
make this summer's camp life the happiest you have ever known. 


Ask your dealer for an Ulster Official Scout Knife 


DWIGHT, DIVINE & SONS 


ULSTER KNIFE CoO. 








MEDIUM 
size 


47488 L5 


$1.50 


NEW YORK J 





























Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new | 
Boys! pair of steel stamp tongs? = Lakeview offers: | 
Famous “Confiscated"’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 

The entire big outfit only 16c to approval a plicants! | 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 105, Toledo, Ohio. ; 


200 ‘xo NYASSA TRIANGLE } ()¢ 








Catalogs together about $4.50 . 
From id. Triangle from rare set from 
To —— ONLY, for my 50 to 60°% discount approvals. 


WALTER WOODFILL, 1639 Julia Street, Berkeley, California 
I send selec- 


DISCOUNT tions of de- 


1) 
7 0 O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 











50 DIF. SCANDINAVIA. including Iceland, 
Norway, Denmark, etc., for only 10c. Post 


| free to applicants for my high grade approvals. 


NEIL GRONBERG 
998 South 54th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


16c JAMAICA PICTORIALS 1921-23 16c 
14p-6p 8 vars. cat. 66c for only 16c 

FREE WITH EVERY ORDER—5 New Zealand 

Georges and Canada 1898 Map Stamp. This offer only 

tosepeere applicants sending reference. Scout member- 

ship O.K. 

NORMAN R. BROWN, 14 Berry St., Danvers, Mass. 


BONANZA PACKET 19 


contains 104 unused 24 blocks—$3.50 value, 
FREE—Airmail set and 20-page price list. 500 diff. 38c.; 
1000 diff. 98c. Both $1.25. Hinges free with each packet. 
BUCKEY STAMP CO., 712 E-Bowen St., Dayton, Ohio 











Reference required—Boy Scout membership suff t 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
25 Different foreign stamps free to approval appli- 
eants, 2 cents postage: 50 foreign stamps and | foreigr oin 
10 cents; 50 different foreign stamps, 100 stamp hinges 
and 1 album, 12 cents; 3 different foreign copper coins 10 
cents; 8 different foreign 20 cents. Complete price list of 
stamps, stamp accessories and coins on request, 

CARTER & OARE, 32 E. Goodale St., Col b Ohio 


R Seneca Moccasin 


Bers will be especially interested in the 
Seneca Moccasin moulded on the same 
natural -shape last as the Indians made 
theirs. Flexible soles of Maple-Pac leather 
just like the moccasins we make for guides 
and professional sportsmen. Made of choc- 
olate elkskin, spring heels, oxford or ankle 
heights. Go to the best sporting goods store 
in town and ask for Russell’s real Mocca- 
sins, Seneca Model. If they cannot 
supply, write us for free 
catalog illustrating 
Russell’s Outing Foot- 
wear. 
THE W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO., 
917 Wisconsin Street. 
ieconsin 




















FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
Containing stamps with pictures of Tigers, Oxen, Ant Eater, 
peoperé. Emu, . Swan, Serpent, Alligator, Dove, 
Eagie, Lyre Bird, Lion, Camel, etc. Send 4c to cover cost of 
e, sk to see our bargain approval sheets. 50‘7, discount, 
. Additional free stamps presented to purchasers. Please 
remit tage in unused stamps; coins refused. 
LIGHTBOWN’S OSBORNE RD., SOUTHSEA, ENGLAND 





Special Packet of Europe 


consisting of 100 stamps selected from this continent 
alone. This a is made up to sell at 25c. It is 
offered at only 10c to applicants for our approvals. 


Edgewood Stamp Company, Milford, Conn. 








Scouts! 


Ten Boycraft Booklets, golden nuggets of 
scout wisdom, approved by National Head- 
quarters. Here is the list:—How to Runa 
Troop, How to Run a Patrol, Camp Fires 
and Camp Cookery, Patrol Leader’s Record 
Book, First Aid Made Easy, Starting the 
Troop Right, The Good Turn Habit, Dis- 
cipline Without Demerits, Building Troop 
Spirit, Troop Ceremonies. Each Booklet, 
15 cents. Scout Leader’s Set, A78, all 
Gump HOES 6c vdesvccsocescs only $1.25. 


Nature Field Book for Scouts, 25 loose-leaf 
nature study forms in velumet binder. 
Illustrated identification keys to all the 
common birds, trees, stars, etc. Check 
lists, study outlines, blank sheets for notes, 

a pocket encyclopedia of nature knowledge 
for outdoor scouts. C22_........50 cents. 


Send check, money order, or two-cent stamps. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write today for complete Boycraft catalog. 


THE BOYCRAFT COMPANY 
Box 35, Morris Heights, New York City 











STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 








A Visit to Washington 
Mr. Birwood had invited Bob and Harry to 


meet him in Washington. So it came about 
one fine day in May a train drew into the lofty 
railroad station at the Capital and our boys 
stepped onto the platform. Two or three days 
were spent in seeing the sights, stamps entirely 
forgotten, till Mr. Birwood suggested a visit to 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving where, 
he explained, fifty million stamps were made 
every day. 

“To manufacture these stamps,” he said, 
“three thousand pounds of paper are required, 
twenty-two hundred pounds of ink, and thirty- 
two hundred pounds of gum.” 

As it was a sunny, pleasant day the journey 
from the hotel to the new building of the bureau 
on Fifteenth Street, occupied since 1914, was 
undertaken on foot. Special permission had 
been obtained to follow through the process of 
stamp making. 

While on their way, Mr. Birwood poured 
forth a mass of statistics: “A day’s output 
would cover eight acres and, placed end to end, 
would make a strip eight hundred miles long, 
which would be a little more than a quarter of 
the way across the United States. Their face 
value would amount to about a million dollars. 
There were forty-seven different varieties, with 
values from one cent to five dollars, which serve 
not only for use in the United States but for the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, and all other posses- 
sions of our country. Fifteen different colors 
are required. Do you think you boys will 
remember all that?” 

They assured him that they would. 

“There is much more to tell,” he went on. 
**T’ll just mention a few of the more important 
points. Revenue stamps, of which there are 
three hundred and fifty varieties require fifteen 
tons of paper as a daily average. We will, 
however, have enough with the regular postal 
issues to keep us busy.” 

They had arrived at the main entrance and 
were presently in a large hallway when a guide 
took charge of them. Entering an elevator they 
were carried up a couple of floors to one of the 
many large high-ceilinged rooms in which the 
stamp-making is done. Here were a number of 
“four-plate” power presses, so named from 
the arrangement in a square of the four plates, 
each in one stage of the process; the first, the 
inking; next, the wiping done by buffers that 
swept across the plate, first in one direction and 
then in the other, removing ink that had not 
been taken up by the sunken cutting of the 
engraving; third, the polishing, which is a 
process completing the cleansing of the plate, 
the work done by a man with the palms of his 
hands, and finally a girl places the sheet of 
paper in position for printing and a hundred 
stamps have passed through the first process of 
manufacture. 

A small pile of defective sheets at one side in 
which creases had occurred or the impression 
had been imperfect in one way or another 
caught Harry’s attention and he nudged Bob. 
Their eyes grew large at this discovery of 
wholesale “errors.” 

“Too bad, boys, but not a chance,” Mr. Bir- 
wood said, smiling. “Every sheet has to be 
accounted for as it passes from one room to 
another, and if even one is missing it must be 
paid for at the rate of a perfect sheet. There are 
expert counters in each room whose sole busi- 
ness is to check up on the quantity received and 
sent on. I should be only too happy to pay 
double face value for all that are lying there.” 

Another style of press was in operation near 
by. Stamps for vending machines were here 
being printed “‘by the mile,” from a narrow 
spool of paper. The whole process including 
the gumming and perforating and even the 
drying of ink and gum was done at the rate of 
eight million five hundred thousand stamps a 
day. “You boys know what a vending 
machine is?” Mr. Birwood asked. 

“Sure,” Bob replied. “They stand in drug 
stores and you drop in your pennies, turn a 
crank and out come the'stamps you’ ve'’paid for.” 

The guide now led the way to another room 
of the floor above where the gumming was done. 
On entering they were introduced to Mr. F. J. 











BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


Bargains in Guaranteed Stamps 


Do you know what the Scott SEALD Guarantee 
means? Do you know that it means that every 
stamp in a SCOTT Seald packet is not only 
genuine, but is listed in Scott's Standard Cata- 
logue? That is to say it has a United States mar- 
ket—a real value to the collectors in this country. 


And, we repeat, a Scott Seald packet contains no 








Post cards, no cut squares, no reprints, foreign 
revenues or telegraphs, such 4s are fdund in packets 
of uncertain origin. 


Here are a few of the many hundreds of SCOTT 
SEALD Bargains. Look them over. Remember if 
each packet is not exactly as represented the Scott 
—- or any dealer handling our line will make 


Packet No. 248, 75 stamps from 75 different coun- 


tries, 25; No. ,» 300 stamps all diff 25; No 
1,000 stamps all diff. 1.25: No. 3, 2,000 stamps all 
diff. 5.00; No. 100 Africa only, all diff 


No. 214, ‘40 Liberia only, all diff. 1.25; No. 161, 
100 Mexico only, all diff. 2.00; No. 211, 46 Honduras 
only, all diff. 50; No. 72, 100 Portuguese Colonies, 50. 


There are hundreds of guaranteed Scott Seald 
bargains in Scott's 80-page free price list. Send for 
it when you send in your order, 

Scott Seald packets are sold b: 2 ~ 
where or write, or oe 
Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 

33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 














Fine Watermark Detector... .. value $ .25 
oo — eopiecte .... Value 25 
Sma um an ank app. sheets -10 
5c ' + ~ Gauge, Millimetre = 
__ Sree value -05 
Cc. Package Peelable Hinges... ... value -05 
100 Different Stamps, all unused, inc. high Ger- 
mans with (prewar) value millions of dollars, 
Sn 86 cont. cactédecceeanue value 2.30 
Total Value of Outat. ..... 2cccccccccccscoscss $3.00 
This entire Big Outfit for only 15¢ to approval applicants 
BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ANCHER’S © 
triangle stamp; set German 
Stamps with (pre-war) value 


forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set: 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO, 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


$6.00 for 12c 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, etc., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps) ; per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
P. O. Box 108 Toledo, O. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12c; 2 scarce triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; 250 hinges; perforation gauge; 5 French 
Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set; red cross set; 
Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 
Congo, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 
only 12c to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, Boys!”’ Mystics “Mysterious”? Packet! 


CONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 

shi; 3, and wild savages!! Included are Kenya and U . 
Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold Coast, Federa' States 
Abyssinia, Eeeeaen, Travancore, Siam, Congo, etc. This wonderful 
packet containing 1065 all different (mostly unused) for only % eents 
to approval applicants! Big Price List Free with each order. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


$1.00 








$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 














NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
FIUME TRIANGLE, 

large $1.00 U. S. etc., All Only 9 
to introduce approvals . 


FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Louis, Mo. 


100 Unused for Only 6c 


All different and genuine from Georgia, Venezuela, 
Poland. Turkey, San Marino, ete.—worth $1.00—with 
250 hinges and big bargain lists, all for 6c to new appli- 
cants, for our approvals. 


VICTORIA STAMP CO., London, Canada 


e 50 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
SS Mexico, etc., and album................ 
SNSSF 1000 mixed 40e. 50 diff. U.S. 25e. 1000 GUC 


hinges 10c, Fine album for 3500 stamps 75c. 
List free. 1 buy collections. 
C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


12c COLLECTORS 12c 


Packet contains ro5 stamps from: Bosnia, Cuba, Turkey, 
British Col., New Zealand, Ireland, Hungary, Jamaica, 
Japan, Gauge, Hinges to Approval Applicants all for 12c. 
WELLER STAMP CO., 246 E. H. Bivd., Elyria, Ohio 


NYASSA-3 diff., 100 diff. Foreign, 10 diff. 

French & Port. Colg, 250 Hi 

gaugep-all for 10c. 1 “Br. ‘ 

specials to approval applicants only! 1000 

peelable hinges 10c; mixed, over 20 coun- 

=. only 33c! Lists Free. We Buy Collec- 
ons. 


BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Two scarce countries 


Abyssinia and Nyassa. which sou haven't 


gotin your collection. 
I offer for 15c to approval appitcante only a set of 3 different 19th 
century Abyssinia and a set of 10 beautiful Nyassa (Camel and Giraffe 
issue) SRD LA almost $1.00. = 
RICHARD LAMPRECHT, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
Fine packet, 60 different absolutely free with eac 
E xtra ! order received this month. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Nice Set French Colonies including Pictures of Wild Ani- 
mals, Native Chiefs, African Scenery, ete. Big Price List 
of 1000 Genuine Stamp Bargains and copy of our latest 
catalogue of Stamp Albums, Special Packets and Supplies 
all for 2c postage. EMPIRE STAMP CoMPANY, 344 Lip- 
pincott Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


[No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service.) 





BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 
ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
‘As a eg we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 


five cents) set — stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 a re ook, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
gauge, 250 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 


eherica, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., cotorado” %o225s, cote. 





BIG = All for 12c.. 98 diff. from all countries, many 
ae unused, incl. charity and special delivery stamps: 
12ct 5 diff. French colonies; 5 diff. Portuguese Cols. ; 
. = diff. Danzig; 10 diff. Czecho-Slovakia; 1 packet 
See om obscure countries of Transvaal, White Rus- 
OFFER! sn Cape of Good Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, 
ees New Zealand, Guatemala, Mexico, Bosnia- Herze- 
govina ; perf. gauge. millimetre scale, ruler; small album for due 
plicates. This big $$ outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
A. R. PERRY, 107 Westminster St., Providence, R. ! 





BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., etc.; also a fine set of & diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 


Supply limited, order at once. 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Beautiful unused stam 
Gating Nyassa (Giraffe), Congo (Savage 
oes Fiume (triangle), Belgium (‘old 
orns’’), i Slavia (slave in Hades), 
Eritrea (ukants ‘urkey (sacred temple), etc., 
etc. This big value collection of weird and unusual 
stamps, all unused, for only 10c to approval appli- 

cants! Write at once! 
SUFFOLK STAMP CO., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Extra: Free package of hinges if you write at once! 
BOYS! Have you ever owned a nice metal water- 
* mark detector? Hinsdale offers—all for 
10c: Pocket stock book for duplicates; small ruled album; 
pertesatien gauge and millimetre scale; packet_ from 
ewfoundland, Africa, Siam, Travancore, India, Egypt, 
White Russia, Fiume, triangle; and lastly, a brand new 
watermark detector! This wonderful ag B. for 
only 10 cents to approval applicants! Order today. 
DALE STAMP 

165 North Lincoin Street Hinsdale, III. 


500 





, all different, in- 








GENUINE STAMPS from 40 different Coun- 
tries, Australia, North, Central and South 


FOR 500 stamp hinges, pocket 3 approval book, per- 
foration gauge an ited States stamps 
issued before 1870. Biggest bargain ever 
offered, satisfaction guaranteed or money 


25c. back. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. BL. 





300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 1(¢ 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to —_ —s> ~ see our classy 50% 
» discount approval nes a 13 a 


ge seats 8 Ds Cc Catalog $2 
K. C. Stamp Co., en Sem City Mo. 





BOYS ¢ Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 
© Congo, etc. 5c to approval applicants. 
If you will write at once we will include a stamp album, 
perforation gauge and a big list of bargains without 
extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 





STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 


ia A oy —— oe of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
Cc, A. BULLARD *! co., 
eamre toe Diseer be: 446 Tremont St., Dept. a9, 
seatones album manufacturers. Boston, » Mass. 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
fine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 
scale, ruler; g stamp from Kenya & 


TIP- 

Uganda {cannibal land!), Gold Coast, 
TOP :: Persia all for 6 cents to applicants for 

'p-Top Approvals. 
iP TOP STAMP CO. - Palmer Lake, Colorade 
2 Beautiful Sets of Stamps to all new 
approval customers. Postage 2c. Col- 
lections: 100 diff. 8c, 200 for 15c. 100 
Austria 10c, 100 French Col. 40c, 10 Danzig 5c, 100 Hungary 
10c; Merchant Flags, 88 in set 20c. Albums, hinges, etc. 
EUREKA STAMP CO., _ Dept. B, Prince Bay, N. Y. 
100 "Suu FREE 

STAMPS 

t Li ts for P lar Net A 
> apoloants i EPENN Sa e'as, Potae® 2° 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Sycamore Bidg. 





100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free ii different, free to all send- 
ingjfor our oe sheets. Postage 2c. <a album, 
l5c. Lis 500 stamps at Ic a ty If ble, send 
names 2 colechern. We buy stamps. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Secenaovina, Allenstein 

Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only ro cents. 

4 diff. Albanio, 12c. 3 diff. Armenia, r2c. 1 Brunel, 3c. 

1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 Horto, 8c. 3 Kiauchau,7c. 2 Nauru, 

oc. 10 Nyassa, 12c. 1 Tahiti, 8c. 1 Tanganyika, 5c. 
LIBERTY STAMP mn * 

3974 Arsenal St., t. Louis, Mo. 





BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 
A nice collection of 200 all different, om 
foreign stamps from such countries as 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and many an 
Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval applicants only. 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A, 2831 Acton Street, Berkeley, Calif. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andour pamphlet which tells you ‘How to make your collection 

G BARGAIN. 


of stamps Gucon Ci For only - cents—A BI 
ity = Coin Company 
Room 38 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at only One Cent Each. 
ferences please 


EARL M. HUGHES, 518 Homestead Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


1925 





Croker, who was in charge and who took them 
under his care, explaining the process as the 
machines performed the work. Mr. Croker 
had been with the department for a number of 
years and besides superintending the work had 
designed a process for drying the gum after it 
had been applied, which increased the daily 
output from 7,500 to 175,000 sheets. Applying 
the gum, too, had been a problem to solve. 
Rollers of rubber and rollers of steel were tried 
and discarded and finally someone thought of 
ribbed glass. So they were made up and did 
the work quite satisfactorily. Even these wear 
out in time, the ribs growing less and less. 
When the sheets had been gummed they were 
carried along on tapes with clips to’ hold them 
in place through a heated, box-like passageway. 

“Now, boys,” Mr. Croker called, “‘come here 
and let me show you.” Opening a small glass 
door in the side of the box-work casing he 
directed them to stand close enough to feel the 
heat pour out. The door was closed and they 
moved on to the point where the dried sheets 
were delivered rapidly one at a time into a 
container. 

Mr. Croker paused to add: “It takes just 
thirty-five seconds for a sheet to pass through 
the drying box which is heated to a temperature 
of one hundred and twenty-five degrees. 
Every thousand sheets carries twenty-six 
pounds of gum, meaning liquid gum, as some 
weight is lost by the drying.” 

The sheets were next carefully inspected and 
rolled by hand in the opposite direction from 
which the gum curled them before being sent 
to the perforating room. 

‘Before you leave I should like to show you 
the way we prepare the gum.” Mr. Croker 
opened the door to a smaller room which was 
flooded with sunshine from two tall windows. 
A large tank stood at the farther side, and a 
number of bags containing dextrine were piled 
against the wall at the right. One had been 
opened and stood close to the tank. 

Mr. Croker gave an order and one of the men 
started the mixer by turning an electric switch, 
the first motor, it was explained, to be installed 
in the Bureau. 

“We use dextrine such as you see in the bag 
because it is a vegetable starch. It is made 
from the casaba and chosen for its hardness.” 

“Think of all the people who will touch 
their tongues to that powder when it is made 
into gum,” Harry ventured. 

“Tt won’t huat anyone,” Mr. Croker replied. 

He continued, “ Equal parts of dextrine and 
boiling water are combined in summer and in 
winter less hot water and five per cent. of 
glucose made from corn is added to prevent 
curling. We use some acid too. Those pipes 
run from the mixing tank to the gumming 
machines I showed you in the other room 
where the gum is fed automatically to the glass 
rollers. An electric pump keeps the gum 
moving.” 

Shortly afterward their guide once more took 
them in charge and, bidding Mr. Croker good- 
bye, the perforating room was next entered. 

The story of this will be told next month. 





What Can a Man Lift? 

In 1880 H. Leussing, of Cincinnati, with his 
hands alone, lifted 1,384 pounds. That’s a 
record. 

In 1868 W. B. Curtis, of New York, with the 
help of harness, lifted 3,239 pounds. That’s 
also a record. 








Stuffy t to Pepper ( 
| to Brick | 


(Continued from page 7) 

















Pepper leaned forward on the bench and 
watched the infield crowd in, prepared to play 
for the plate if the opportunity presented. 
Ordinarily, with a seven-run lead, the play 
would have been to get the man at first, and 
let the runner on third score, but Coach Dolan 
had flashed the word to get the man at home 
if possible. 

Bond, in trying not to give the batter a fair 
ball to strike at, pitched three straight balls. 
He steadied and put over two strikes, but lost 
the batter on a walk with the next pitch. 
Bloomsburg rooters went into a frenzy of ex- 
citement over the prospects. None out! 

“Good chance for a’double play now,” 
Miller to Pepper. 

The man on third started home on Bond’s 
next pitch while the man on first raced for 
second. Bloomsburg was trying the hit-and- 
run play. The batter managed to connect, 
tapping a weak bounder down to short. Stuffy 


said 


55 








BOYS—Vacation is coming 


Plan your summer fun 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLE 


PLAN your summer fun 
now—your trips, camp- 
ing parties, vacation tours. 
Make this an “Iver John- 
son summer ’’—have loads 
of healthful fun in the 
out-of-doors. 


Dad knows the Iver 
Johnson Bicycle. He rode 
one himself. No trouble 
to convince him the Iver 
Johnson is the bicycle 











now by getting an 

















for you. 








The Juvenile ‘ Models 
(drop-bar) embody exactly the same 
features of superior construction as the 
famous Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. 


High carbon seamless steel tubing; 
drop-forged parts; two-piece crank set; 
two-point ball bearings, reducing fric- 
tion; five coats of enamel, hand rubbed, 
and all nickel plating over copper. 


Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson 


for men and women—also Velocipedes 
for little children. Mail the coupon or 
a postcard. 


20 River Street, 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 





Blue, and Maroon; best guaranteed 
equipment. 


Interesting Bicycle Booklet 
“B”—FREE 
Full of just the information you want 
before buying a bicycle. It illustrates 
and describes the various Iver Johnson 
models for boys and girls, as well as 





Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free and at 
once a copy of your Bicycle catalog ‘‘B.”’ 


























HERE COMES 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of all Camps—Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
badges awarded by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail | 
! 


like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Robinson Crusoe, to canoe like the voy- 
ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
to live like Princes. 


THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 





DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parent’s Signature) 





























long as you like? 





How much cash do you need to go to camp 
well and comfortably equipped and able to stay as 


WANT $10.00—$15.00—$20.00? 


BOYS’ LIFE has already paid Hundreds of 
Dollars to boys who act as local SALES REP- 
RESENTATIVES. Read how Bob Parker made 
$10.00 in one morning—see page 42. You have 
the same chance and it’s time to begin now to 
collect your Camp Funds. 


Camp Money Desk—BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue 


Write: 


New York 

















YOU have been tos 
FI pe AID! 
KI ables yo Lyn ap- 
ply this Knowledge ata 
second’s notice. 

It contains: 


gs 
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Calderwood 
Tennessee 


Cam p Kallamuchee 


Jn the heart of the Smoky Mis. 
Stresses athletics and physical covenants for eat 
College coaches, | rnaments. . 


to 
00 boys, Send for booklet. 
Uateeety of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


MYSTERY SPEED BOAT 


Chugs along at great speed just like its big sister. 
Runs 4 = \ eal it’s own power. $1.00 brings 


boat 
WHIPPLE a. 3242 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 














OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIVES 


HAND FORGED RAZOR STEEL BLADES 





Cut shows exact size of this fine knife: the best that brains and skill can produce. 
razor steel blades, carefully tempered and ground to a keen edge. 
wrought to do their respective work. Stag handle with Scout emblem and motto—* Be Prepared.” 
Large blade also etched with emblem and motto. Strong nickel-silver shackle, brass linings, nickel 


bolsters; beautifully finished throughout. 


SCOUT KNIFE NO. 1—Contains a highly tempered CUTTING BLADE, strong SCREW 
DRIVER, improved PUNCH BLADE which does not show in cut, handy CAP 
lightning CAN-OPENER. Warranted. Should sell at $2.00. Our price direct to BOY SCOUTS, 
$1.50 each: 6 for $7.50; 12 for $15.00, post-paid. The season is now approaching when these 
knives will be in great demand, let us have your order early. 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR CON TAINING OTHER KNIVES and EQUIPMENT SUIT- 
Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 


ABLE FOR BOY SCOUTS. 


MAHER & GROSH CUTLERY COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Leaders in fine American Cutlery 


Established 1877 


Approved and Licensed 
anh by 
Boy 
Scouts 
of 
America 


Hand-forged 
Tools are skillfully designed and 


LIFTER, and 


“Be Prepared.” 


Please write us. 











| with his fist. 


ly "> 
em. 


was in on the play like a flash, fielding the ball | 
lean): runes fou Gaurd was about to | 
score, so Stufty did not try to get him; there 
was a certain possibility of killing a man at | 
second and first. He wheeled, took just a 
bit more time than usual in getting set, and 
blazed the ball down to Watkins who stood | 
ith one foot on the second sack. The throw 
ame at Watkins faster than he had anticipated, 
ihe was set-——set ready to relay the ball 
to the waiting Brick at first. But when the | 
ball came at him at such lightning speed— | 
much harder than was necessary for the dis- 
and the time—Watkins was unable to 
The horsehide bounded out ‘of his 
hands; the runner going to second was safe, 
und the batsman crossed first a good strick 
before the ball smacked into Brick’s glove. 
Men on second and first, one run in and no 
The Bloomsburg team was as excited | 
now. Looked like Milford | 


too, 


tance 


hold it 





one out! 
is its supporters, 
vas up in the air. 

Pepper shifted about uneasily on his se at | 
on the bench. He felt Miller's eyes searching 
him. And he wondered if Miller or anyone 
else had seen what he had seen. 

But there was more to come. The next 
batter slashed a hit about fifteen feet inside of | 
first base. Brick, in trying for it, made a 
great scooping pickup. Another double play | 
chance. He could whip the ball to Watkins 
at second, then hike back to first and take the | 
throw back from him for two outs. Watkins 
dashed in to second and held out his hands for 
the ball. Again it came straight at him—but 
charged with swiftness. And for the second 
successive time, Watkins dropped it! Brick 
loped back to first as though he thought every- 
thing was all right and yelled for Watkins to 
“Shoot!’’ but all that Watkins could do was 
to recover the ball and hold it. 

By this time, substitute pitcher Bond began 
to think that he had made too confident an 
assertion to Coach Dolan about the team hold- 
ing a seven-run lead if he couldn’t. 

“What's the matter with you guys?” he 
asked the infield. “Can’t you give me any 
support?” 

Three men on bases and none out and one | 
run in! 

Watkins’ face was white, his teeth were set 
grimly. He spat in his glove and pounded it 


“We're with you, Bondy old boy. Pitch to 


On the bench, Pepper sensed that his face 
must be flushed a deep red. He exchanged 
glances with Miller. 

“‘T hope you don’t think I’m back of . . . 
of their doings,” he apologized. 

“Whose doings?” asked Miller. 

Pepper hesitated. Perhaps he was just self- 
conscious. Perhaps Miller didn’t suspect, after 
all. Perhaps he hadn’t noticed what Pepper 
had. If he hadn’t there was no use of putting 
him wise. Pepper breathed thankfully as 
Miller again turned his attention to the game 
and did not press the question. 

Bond, with Bloomsburg glaring at him from 
every base, and a Bloomsburg batter waving a 
bat wildly over home plate in the hopes of 
further rattling him, settled down to see what 
he could do toward clearing up the situation. 
The batter let the first ball go by and Bond 
grinned as the umpire called it a strike. The 
next would have been a ball but the batter— 


too eager—swung. Strike two! Bond double- A 


crossed the hitter by shooting the next ball 
over the plate for another called strike. Batter 











BOYS’ LIFE 


—Royal Thermite J Jar 








Keeps 6 
food or Cups 
liquids 

hot or 


cold 


We Each 
ot HOT COFFEE or ICED DRINKS or 8 Ibs. of food. 
Value $5.00 Gallon Size 


Blankets for Home and ape 


Order 
now and 
Save money. 
Color, light gray 
with fancy striped border. 

Send Cash or Money Order. 
QUARTERMASTER’S SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. B, 423 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Parce! Post 
15¢ Each 





















The only belt with the 
Patented Comfort Fea- \ 
ture,which combines ab- . 
solute comfort, perfect 
trousers support, and 

vents curling and 
Bing inding at the sides. 


_<BRAXTON 
THE BELT em 


warenree 





*, 














Handsome Jewelry Buckles. 
Many beautiful leathers and 
finishes. At all the best 
dealers. 
The Perkins-Campbell Co. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 











oKoeMe 
SKATES 


with the self-contained 
ball-bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
and the “rocking-chair’ 
movement are— 
“Foung Amertca's 
"irst Choice.” 


STEEL TREAD OR 
RUBBER TIRES 


Kokomo, india na 








out! The Bloomsburg noise died down, and 
the base runners began to look like parked cars 
with no one to drive them home. 

Bond pitched carefully to the next batter 
and got the count of three and two on him. 
The infield moved in, tensely, as the bases were 
full and everything was to be played home. 

Crack! The ball left the bat on a sharp 
bounding roller to the right of second base. 
There was a sigh of relief from the Milford 
supporters as they saw the veteran Watkins 
come swinging in to make the pickup. Then a 
groan of dismay: in some unaccountable man- 
ner the ball had escaped Watkins—bounded 
between his legs in fact—and gone carroming 
into the field! Before Jim Hemming, Milford 
right fielder, could recover the ball, two 
runners scored and a third brought up at third 
base while the fortunate individual who had 
reached first on an error, ane just as elated 
as though he had made a hit. 

As for Bloomsburg, well—its few representa- 
tive citizens did a thorough job of representing. 
They made a great clamor over the rally which 
had netted three runs thus far, with more in 
prospect. It mattered not to Bloomsburg 
how these runs came about. A run on an error 
counted just as much as a run cleanly earned 
by hitting. 

Milford rooters, on the other hand, were 
growing alarmed, and began to show it. 
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Safest dog 


for children. 
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ng School Course 
2 Years 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
Meets all feeta all requirements for on enerance to olen ~ 
are decstived In can Pres Bulletin’ Sead foc TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Ave. & S8th St. ©AS1923 cuicago} 








Dept. HSD 





aseauceicl 
| 









v CLER 
bd Every sec- 
WANTED-$1600 to 2300 Year. oad” week 
off—tfull pay. a as —see your country. Common ed- 
ucation sufficien Boys, 17 up, write I} iMEDIATELY 
for free list of G -* ernment positions now obtainable; and 
free sample coaching lessons. 


PRANELIN INSTITUTE, 


Dept. ©-173 Rochester, N. ¥ 


May 

















FOR ALL BOYS 





ORDER NOW 


RHAL VALI = and MONEY SAVERS. Boye 
if you are going camping, take advantage of thew 
bargains NOW "at AT ONCT 


heavy khaki waterproof 


U.S. Aemy Pup Tents, 


duck, a compact, durable, well-made tent, complete 

with collapsible poles, 4 feet 5” in height, weight 

about 6 pounds Owing tothe slight repair $2 25 

and service they have seen, only, plus postage ° 

Genuine U. 8 Army Poncho, a practical 

raincoat While they last, plus postage, $1 75 
SEND NO MONEY 

Just pay postman, plus a few cents postage on ar- 

rival for the pup tent and poncho 

SEND FOR FREE BARGAIN CATALOGUE 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Official Boy Scout Outfitters for Queens. 











BECKER’S 
326 Fulton St., Dept. L-165, Jamaica, N. Y. 
“Can- -Va-Sek is the best. waterprooi- 
Keep ing [have seen. It IS waterproof and 
mildewproof. When the fabric is in the 
Dry hot sun it does not get greasy and in 
cold weather it does not crack—like 


paraffined cloth does.” 


. 
With DR. C. P. FORDYCE. 


Can-Va-SEK 


Can-Va-SEK for tents and canvas of all kinds. 
Waterproofs thoroughly,—increases tensile strength. 
Prevents mildew. Positively doubles life of cotton 
textiles. Easily applied; does not discolor. SEK- 
treated canvas has no odor,—is not oily nor greasy. 
Is permanent. 

Let us tell you how to waterproof your tent, 
shoes, auto-top, hunting clothes, overcoat, fishing 
lines, etc. You can do it yourself, quickly, easily, 
economically. Our literature is interesting and 
helpful—F REE upon request. 


SEK Mfg. Co. 


4100°W. Lake St. 
Chicago - Illinois 





oir 2 <a 
is — beforehe he 
wrestling 


need exercise pp end Sen wan 
players, good wrestlers, 
to your parents and urge 

our heart, and your 


wrestling id pions. 
FarmerBurnsandFrankGotch 


Jarmer Burns, who taught Crank: Gotcts=traines of SEVEN 


Worid’s C teach you 
pour — o. age iP Sed adcressen a 


od ee absolutely FREE 20 ene es of ed 
Farmer Burns, 1148 Bee Exch. Bldg. _Omaha,Neb. 








Watchmaking, Jewelry, En- 

° . 
graving and Optics 
Say, boys, have you made up your mind what you are go- 
ing to be? Shall it be a trade, a profession, or something 
in the mercantile line? How would you like to become a 
Ww atchmi aker and also take up Jewelry Work and Engrav- 
ing? It is a nice, clean business and a trade that pays 
good salarie: 

Address HOROLOGICAL, Department 101, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Il., asking for full 
particulars. One of our latest art catalogues will interest 
you, it is free for the asking. 


‘i ishermen 


hs 
Photo contest. A postal 


book 
gets it FREE! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT Coperany ’ 
5581 High Street South Bend, Ind. e 













Fishing facts and hints. 
Tells how to comgeee in 
our annual $2,000 Fish- 









Catch Fish, tree orn hae 
ing, Galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP. It catches 


like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in Blisizes. Wet Write a 
riptive price list, and my 5 and Bait 
<a kinds of ‘ish. 


offer. Best nown for ai 
J.F. GREGORY. Dept. a banon, Mo. 


ry FREE 


AVIATION 

Information 

Aviation and Airplane yt ep about the ay} 
ities now open and how we an eepare you ot nome, Gored 

spare time. wes te, qusiity. Our new book “Opportunities in the Air- 

plane industry” ais@ sent free if you answer at once. 
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“Take him out!’ came criee referring to 
Watkins. “Put Pepper in. Anybody could 
'de better than that. Three errors in one in 
ning!” 

The players on the bench looked toward 
Coach Dolan expectantly. The coach sat, with 
the brim of his cap pulled well down to shade 
the eyes; a patch of graying hair just showing 
above the ears; one hand cupping his chin, the 
elbow leaning on a knee which was crossed 
This attitude was characteristic of Coach 
Dolan. He had been known to hold this pose 
for an entire game, scarcely moving or taking 
his eyes off the field, or saying a word. Some 

| times a mere wave of the hand would beckon a 
player off the diamond and send a substitute 
out. It was impossible to tell how the coach 
felt or what he was thinking or what he was 


| going to do. 


“Old sphinx face,” some folks called him. 

Miller nudged Pepper. 

“Watkins looked pretty bad on that last 
play,” he said. ‘You may get a chance.” 

Pepper, greatly embarrassed, kicked at the 
earth underfoot. 

““He—he’s just had a run of hard luck,” 
Pepper managed, not being able to meet Mil- 
ler’s eyes. ‘I guess he'll pull out of it.” 

To Pepper’s intense relief, Coach Dolan did 
not take Watkins out. The veteran second 
baseman walked in to the pitcher’s mound 
where Bond stood, shaking his head. Wat- 
kins appeared a bit upset. Stuffy and Brick 
crouched rather stiffly, waiting for play to be 
resumed. 
the box to reassure his team-mate of other 
days. 

“Never mind that, Watty, old man,” said 
Fitzgerald. ‘We all let ’em get by once ina 
while. Buck up!” 

Watkins shot a quick glance at Stuffy; then 
Brick. There was no word of sympathy or 
encouragement from them. The Freshman 
infielders looked on silently. 

“Play ball!” insisted the umpire. 

The players trotted back to their places. 

One out, three runs in, and men on third and 
first! The Bloomsburg batter hit the first ball 
pitched, straight through pitcher’s box. Bond 
made a frantic grab for it, the ball deflecting 
off his glove in the direction of Watkins. 
time the veteran second sacker, driven almost 
to desperation, made a startling pickup when 
it appeared that the drive was sure to reach 
the outfield. He turned, with a quick under- 
hand toss to Stuffy who had covered second; 
and Stuffy shot the ball on a line to Brick. 
The man on third scored during the putouts, 
but Watkins had partially redeemed himself. 
His fielding of the hard-hit drive had started a 
dazzling double play which retired the side. 
Score, Milford, 7; Bloomsburg 4. 

With the uncertain sixth out of the way, 
Bloomsburg’s threat vanished while Milford 
kept up its pounding of Bloomsburg mounds- 
men—three in number—who tried in vain to 
stem the heavy hitting. And foremost among 
Milford hitters, after the ragged play of the 
season’s first game was over, stood the name of 
Don Watkins. In five times at bat the veteran 
had hit safely four times, with a single, two 
doubles and a home run to his credit. What 
were a couple of errors compared to such clout- 
ing? Watkins alone was accountable for four 
of Milford’s twelve runs, and he had driven 
in three others. Bloomsburg ended the game 
with a total of five runs, so Watkins had de- 
feated the enemy single-handed despite his 
erratic fielding. Stuffy had contributed two 
singles to the day’s work and Brick, batting in 
the clean-up position, had come through with a 
triple. 

Coach Dolan said nothing to his players after 
the game. He did come into the locker-room 
and look about as if he had planned to say 
something, but he apparently changed his mind. 
The players were glum enough asit was. They 
knew that, despite a fairly effective attack, 
their play had been rough and their defense 
woefully weak. Watkins’ dropping of two 
pegs at second had served to make the team 
lose confidence in itself as a unit. It was not 
sure of its infield. That exuberant attitude of 
reliant aggressiveness was lacking. The 
players somehow felt that they could not yet 
depend upon one another. It was a feeling 
that they could not explain . . . a sort of 
consciousness that they were rather awkward 
individuals out on the field by themselves 
instead of part of a team. The same aloofness 
now made itself felt in the dressing-room. 
Each player sought to get off by himself; 
there was no attempt at association; each one 
took a shower, dressed and got out with as 
few words as possible. 

Pepper, one of the first dressed, waited out- 
side the locker room for Stuffy and Brick to 
put in appearance. There was a determined 
look about him. He started when he saw 





Watkins emerge and come toward him. 


Fitzgerald sauntered over toward | 
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“T say, Watty,”’ called Pepper, his face 
coloring. 
The veteran second baseman, seeing with 


whom he was confronted, side-stepped and 
started to pass on without giving a sign of 
recognition. 

Impulsively, Pepper reached out and grabbed 
Watkins's arm. 

“Just a second, please! 
sorry about this afternoon. 
to think . 

W atkins shook off Pe pper’s hand roughly. 

“Don’t want me to think!’’ blazed Watkins. 
““Well—I do!” 

“But it wasn’t any of my doings! 
Pepper. “I didn’t put them up to it. 
even know until . 

“Tell it to Sweeney!” broke in Watkins, 
angrily. ‘You fellows cooked up a scheme to 
queer me when the coach picked me instead 
of 


” he begged. “I’m 
I don’t want you 


’ insisted 
I didn’t 


““T admit it looks that way,” persisted Pep- 
per. “But I'd rather quit the team than have 
you think I . 

“ Razzberries!”” scoffed Watkins, starting on. 

“I’m waiting to see Stuffy and Brick now,” 


the despairing Pepper sought to explain, “‘and 
I’ m going to tell them... 
“A lot you’re going to tell anybody!” flung 


back the enraged veteran. “I know your kind. 
Some just like you on last year’s team. You 
don’t care whether Milford wins or loses—just 
so you get what you want. Well—nobody’s 
going to make me the goat again . . so 
tell your friends to watch out!” 

Watkins strode off. Pepper took a few 
steps after him, then—realizing the hopeless- 
ness of trying to convince Watkins otherwise— 
he stopped, whirled about, and beat his 
clenched fists against his sides. 

Stuffy and Brick left the locker-room to- 
gether. They were not exactly satisfied with 
the outcome of the game and of the playing of 
one individual in particular. 

“If only he hadn’t gone on such a batting 
spree,” lamented Stuffy, “then those three 
errors would have made him look like a fish.” 

“‘He sure was hitting ’em to-day,” agreed 
Brick. 

A figure loomed up before them out of the 
gathering dusk. 

“Hello, Pepper!” 

“Hello, yourselves!” The tone was pungent 
with feeling. ‘‘Come on down this side street. 
I want to have a talk with you.” 

The three chums moved along silently, with 
Stuffy and Brick eyeing each other wonderingly. 

“Well, what’s up?” asked Brick, at length. 

They paused in the shadow of a great tree 
which had pushed a part of the cement side- 
walk up in its climb skyward 

“Just this!’’ said Pepper, wheeling upon his 
two pals with a suddenness that startled them. 
“You thought you were helping me out by— 
by trying to show up Watty. But you weren’t. 
You were just making me out 
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Across 43- A number. 2. A preposition. 7. Suitable. 
1. Deep sigh. 45. To cut off. 4. Queer. . Common article. 
3. Apex. 47. Golf term. 6. To accomplish. . A jewel. 
5. Lyric poem. 48. Unit of work. 7. Before. . Early part of the day. 
8. An article. 50. Forward. 9. A preposition. 6. A common animal. 
9. Since. 52. Nothing. 10. Precious metal. . Part of the head. 
12. A tree. 54. To consume. 11. To be in debt. . Behavior. 
15. A conjunction. 55. Associate of Arts 12. A fine flyer. 51. Born (French). 
16. To pack closely. (abbr.). 13. To strike. 53. To lick up. 
17. A musical charac- 56. A color. 14. A pronoun. 54. Before (poetic). 
ter. 58. An aeriform fluid. 16. A small number. 55. Reverence. 
19. To exist. 60. A pronoun. 18. Running away. 57. Watery vapor. 
20. Shelter. 61. To possess. 19. Surname of an author 59. Turf. 
22. Body of water. 62. Necessity. ofastoryinthe Janu- 60. A common fowl}. 
23. Lower Canada 64. Strength. ary 1924 issue of . Over (poetic). 
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“Whoa, there! Wait a min- 
ute!” interrupted Stuffy, sur- 
prised. ‘What are you driving 
at?” 

“Now don’t pull that inno- 
cent gag on me!” Pepper laid a 
hand on Stuffy’s shoulder. His 
voice softened; the other hand 
went out and gripped Brick’s 
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Guess you didn’t take what he said to heart 
after all. But I did!” 

“What do you mean?” 
pointedly. 

“That we can’t be for Milford if we’re for 
ourselves. I used to think we could be for 
ourselves, too. But we can’t. Why, some time 
ago Watty came to us and offered to help us 
any way he could, just because he thought we 
were all going to make the team. He wasn’t 
considering himself at all. All he was thinking 
about was Milford.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” said Stuffy, hotly. 

“But I do believe it,” returned Pepper. 
“He was on the square, and he thought we were 
on the squares But how did we treat him? 
We started being ‘uppish’ right away and 
naturally got his dander up, and then, when he 
was chosen instead of me, you fellows—no 
doubt thinking you’re doing me a good turn, 
hatch up a scheme to put him out. You weren’t 
thinking of Milford then. You . 

“Tt was perfectly safe,” objected Brick. “We 
were seven runs ahead.” 

“Sev en or seventy —the principle’s 


asked Stuffy, 


the 


same!” said Pepper. “And now that Watty’s 
Es 

“What?” 

““Watty wise?” 

“Certainly! And I think Hoops is, too! I 


tried to talk to Watty when he came out, but he 
wouldn’t listen tome. He accused me of being 
in on the idea. Said he knew ourkind. That 
he wasn’t going to be made the goat again this 
year the way he was last. He was mad clean 
through . . . and he had a right to be.” . 

Stuffy kicked at the tree trunk and shoved 
his hands into his pockets. 

“Let him rave!” he said, grudgingly. ‘He 
wouldn’t dare tell anyone that we were re- 
sponsible for his errors. They'd think he was 
try ing to offer an alibi.” 

“He might dare,” said Pepper, 
“But I don’t think he would. He’s 
If he fights back he’ll fight fair.” 

““T guess you don’t want to get on the team 
very bad,” taunted Stuffy. 

** No—not very bad,” replied Pepper, with a 
voice that choked up strangely. “Not after 
having done everything with you fellows for 
what seems years and years. But I’ve changed 
a little bit somehow . and I was hoping 
you had changed, too. Remember, Stuffy, 
when I asked you in fun if you would cut your 
right arm off for me?” 

Stuffy nodded, eyes upon the ground. 
shifted his feet uneasily. 

““Well—I don’t know whether you'll under- 
stand what I mean by what I’m going to say. 
Stuffy—Brick—old pals, you’ve cut off your 
arms for me, but you’ve cut off the wrong arms! 
And it didn’t do me any good. It’s done us all 
harm.” 

For a long time there was nothing said. The 
three stood, shuffling thoughtfully, awkwardly, 

under the cloak of darkness that 


quietly. 
too decent. 


Brick 





=a the great tree had folded about 
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them as the sun’s last rays 
crept down behind the horizon. 

“It’s getting late,” said Stuffy 
at last. ‘“Mother’ll wonder 
what’s keeping me.” 

“T’ve got to be getting home 
too,” echoed Brick, glad that 
the silence was broken. 

The two started to move off, 
but stopped as Pepper hung 
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put the ball where he should 
have caught it.” 

“But the speed, man! You 
fairly burned it to him. And 
that isn’t the point anyway. 
You were taking an unfair ad- 
vantage. Do you think I’d want 
~ make a place on the team 
by discrediting another fellow? 
I thought what Hoops said 
to us one day had soaked in. 
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other so much that we can’t be 
all for Milford. Then may- 
gare 

“Tl start cutting my right 
arm off in the morning,” broke 
in Stuffy. “But in about ten 
minutes I’m going to use it to 
eat with. Let the future take 
care of itself!” 
(To be concluded in the June 
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The Test of Intelligence 


“If you go to the siege of Troy,” said the oracle to Odysseus, King of Ithaca, “you will be separated from your wife, the beautiful Penelope, and your 


infant son, Telemachus, for twenty long, toilsome years.” 
pretended insanity, yoked an ox and an ass to his plough and sowed salt in the furrows. 


Loving his wife and child with all the ardor of his great soul, Odysseus, to escape leaving them, 
The brothers, Agamemnon and Menelaus, placed the babe, 


Telemachus, in the furrow in front of the approaching ploughman and this drastic Test of Intelligence stopped Odysseus in his tracks, proved his sanity 
and away he went, to return twenty years later as the hero of the War with Troy. 


To every Scout there come every summer just as drastic Tests of Intelligence. 
Imitation Scout wearing apparel of all descriptions is temptingly displayed before 
his eyes. Careless, inexperienced observation is apt to give the impression that 
these imitations are just as good. The attempt to appear sane in buying shoddy 
imitations is just as ridiculous as was the attempt of Odysseus to appear insane: 


Over fifteen years of experience as the sole Licensed National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America, give us the confidence that 
no uniform that does not bear the official Scout Seal can give you the same comfort, wear, and appearance as the Official—a uniform of 


character and sturdiness. 


Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 


No garment is official for 
the Boy Scouts of America 
without this seal. 






































































30 Daysfree trial 


You Can Try Before You Buy! We take all the risk. Choose the bicycle you prefer from the 44 special styles, sizes and colors 
shown in our big FREE catalog. When it comes, take it out of the crate and use it for 30 days. If you find it as good and even 
better than we have said, then keep it at our special Factory-to-Rider cash price, or take advantage of our liberal $5.00 a Month Payment 
Plan. You above all must be satisfied. If you decide you don’t want to keep your Ranger, within 30 days notify us and we pay 
return charges. Your trial has been free—no charge or anything. Could any plan be squarer, more fair than that? We risk all, you 
risk nothing. But then we know that you are square and we know that there was never the bicycle that runs on two wheels that 
can touch a Ranger by a mile. So we are glad to offer you the 30 days free trial offer, backed by a $5,000 cash bond deposited 


by us in the First National Bank of Chicago. 
We mf&ike 44 styles, colors and sizes of bicycles in our big modern 


* 
factories. In addition to the unsurpassed Rangers which are 
the world’s finest bicycles, we also make several other models, and 
the Ranger catalog shows the largest, most complete line of bicycles 
in the world. There is a model to suit every taste and any pocket- 


book. You cannot equal the bicycles or prices elsewhere. All 
Rangers are guaranteed for 5 years. This guarantee is not a mere talking point. It is a written contract between you and us. 
We are directly responsible for the satisfaction and general performance of your bicycle,—we cannot shift the blame for faulty 
workmanship to someone else. We made the bicycle, sell it to you direct, and we are responsible for its durability and service. 


Direct from the factory, carefully assembled, oiled and inspected—encased in 


© 
a waterproof paper bag and packed in special crate, we will ship the Ranger 
as I e dl X ess of your selection by fast prepaid express and guarantee quick delivery in 
perfect condition. In this way we can serve you as we have millions of 
other bicycle riders during the past generation. The big free Ranger . 
catalog tells you just how tochoose. Your Ranger will de delivered to your home in the larger 
towns anywhere in the United States. You call for the bicycle at the express office in the 
smaller places. In either case the delivery charges from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the 
Mead Cycle Company. 


We now have Special 


Samples on Display in 407 Large Cities ye, oR nent: 


atives with sample bicycles on display in hundreds of the larger cities throughout the 
United States. If you live in one of these cities or in a suburb of a big city and mention it 
in your reply, we will send (with the catalog and Factory Prices) a letter of introduction 
to the nearest Factory Distributor, permitting you to make selection and take delivery 
there at the Factory price, if desired. There is also a large stock ready for quick ship- 
ment to Pacific Coast customers in our California branch, 1134-36 S. Main Street, 
Los Angeles. 


on your bicycle. Write today for the big free Ranger 

00 00 Catalogue that shows all models in the natural 
beautifully finished colors. No extravagant extra 

5 ar oy figure in the selling price of a Mead bicycle. 

You do business direct with the Makers at Factory 


prices from $21.50 up. on a real bicycle, of tn, construction and superior engineering desigr. with 
quality equipment and a name behind it, at Factory prices. 


The smile of 


complete 
satisfaction 
comes with 
the owner 
ship of a 
Ranger 


Motorbike 
model—the one hundred per cent equipped bicycle that never disappoints. There 
is a Ranger model to suit every taste and any pocketbook—Roadsters, Racers, 
Camel Backs, Double Bars, Juveniles, girls’ and ladies’ models, too. Sizes for the 
7-year-old and the six-footer—and everything between. 

The wonderful Golden Brown Enamel finish of the Ranger line is harmoniously 
relieved by the Ivory White trim on head, fork, seat mast, rims and mud guards. 
Rangers are “‘different’’ bicycles—exclusive in style and unsurpassed in quality 
It is very easy to own one on our Factory Direct-to-Rider Sales plan. It is heart- 
breaking to accept an imitation. 

If it isn’t a Ranger the only satisfactory substitute is a Pathfinder or Crusader» 
a pegeten, moderate cost Mead bicycles that are likewise fully guaranteed by 
the maker 


00 If you do not find it convenient to pay cash for 
your Ranger, we are prepared to ship it to you 

-_ a at once and permit you to pay for it in Five 
bd Dollar ‘monthly payments. Owing to many 


economies (possible only because you are doing 
business direct with the maker) the extra charge for extended payment is only 
slightly higher than our factory-to-rider cash prices. 





Sturdy three-wheel joy-makers 
ani er /e OCl1 é and health builders that will 
oo untold miles of happy 
travel for any little 
boy or girl two to eight yearsofage. Madeinfour sizes and Srequentin « called ‘Three wheeled Rangers” 


because of their superior workmanship, high grade ball bearings and the liberal use of actual bicycle 
material in their construction to insure lightness and attractiveness with durability and ease of riding. 
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are full ball bearing, with big one inch cushion rubber tires that do 
not need pumping and cannot puncture. Steel rim wheels with 
regular nickel plated bicycle spokes and nipples. Regular miniature 
— adjustable handle bar with rubber grips, juvenile bicycle 
Tudou, and small bicycle saddle with big springs and adjust- At money-saving Factory Prices, are also illus- 
Beautifully enamelled in Carmine Red, trimmed in gold, black and trated and described in our big Ranger catalog. 
French grey. They are built to take hard usage and because of their These hundreds of accessories that add to the 
comfort and convenience of any bicycle— 
lamps, luggage-carriers, horns, tires, bells, si- 
rens, pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims, built-up wheels, hubs 
and spokes, are carefully selected by our buyers in Chicago and 
Birmingham, England. Looking through this catalog is just like 


durability, bring us many orders later for a two-wheeled Ranger 
taking a trip through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing 


when the children are eee. 
If interested, mark an ‘‘X”’ in coupon below, for special circular and 

bargains, new ideas and conveniences that you never saw or heard 
m of before. There is no equal for Mead quality, style and price. 


factory-to-rider prices. 
Fill out the coupon or on a pos- 


: tal card ask for full particulars 
- Sy TF aageons | Prices, wonder- 

ffers and Easy Payment 

Terms Protect yourself on the a. Bicycle Values in the world today. 


and be the proud owner of a newl 1924 “‘Ranger’’—the supreme bicycle— 


, Cycle Company 
Dept. H-16, Chicago 













MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-16, Chicago, U.S.A- 

Send me the new Ranger Catalog, with Factory-to-Rider 
rices, and the $5-a-month easy payment plan on your 
icycles, also Tires, Parts and Sundries. 





Name 


R, F. D. or Street No 


Town ‘ ee : | . . ° | . . | , FreeRanger(atalog = face through 





State R 4% - year on a 
: : ‘ “Ranger,” sen or a today. 

If interested in Ranger Velocipedes at our Our bargains and terms will oun 
Factory-to-Rider prices mark an “‘X”’ here ( ). your eyes, but the snappy pictures of 


the new “Rangers” will make them 
bulge with wonder. 











